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MORE PROSPECTS, more coverages, 


more comprehensive protection than 
ever before . . . . the broadest 
variety of insurance contracts that 
agencies have ever had to offer! 


Contact the @® field representative 
nearest you or the sales assists that 

add premium volume . . . . prospecting 
kits, sales aids, up-to-date survey forms. 
You can rely on @® ) for production 
programs geared to competitive marketing. 


Inquiries from qualified agents are 
sincerely invited. 





CRUM & FORSTER GROUP 
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SOUND, DEPENDABLE INSURANCI 


UNITED STATES fier 4 iNSURIENCE co. 
THE“ NORTH RIVER INSURANCE CO. 

WESTCHESTER FIRE INSURANCE ,CO. 
THe Wee? te Bee ee 2 oe 
THE BRITISH AMERICA ASSURANCE CO. 


410-WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 3g 
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EASTERN DEPT., NEW YORK - WESTERN DEPT., FREEPORT, ILL. - PACIFIC DEPT., SAN FRANCISCO - SOUTHERN DEPT., ATLANTA - ALLEGHENY-OHIO DEPT., PITTSBURGH - VIRGINIA-CAROLINAS DEPT., DURHAM, N.C. 
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Get into the ball game in a big way this 
month. You have a wonderful opportunity to 
WIN MORE than ever before for yourself and 
your family. Team up today with your Attna 
Fieldman for a break-through to higher in- 
come levels plus extra rewards and recogni- 
tion for practically every new A&tna policy 
you write! 

Proven Symbols of Professional Service 

=<. ms, 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY e HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 





Insurance Stocks 


Over-the-counter Market 


1961 Range Bid Price 
Fire and Casualty Companies High Low 8/31/61 
Aetna Casualty 145 142 
Aetna Fire Insurance 131 119 
Agricultural Insurance 38 35'/2 
American Equitable (a) 27/2 : 21% 
American General Insurance, Texas 7 2 70 
American Home ? 58 
American Insurance : 16 "%e 30'/4 
American Re urance ? 60'/> 
Bankers & Shippers 4'/; 5 60 
Boston Insurance %% 
Seton fire 2%, 39/2 
Continental Casualty (i) 106'/2 
Continental Insurance 68'/2 
Employers Group 
Employers Reinsurance 
Federal insurance 
Fidelity & Deposit (f) 
Fireman's Fund 
General Reinsurance 
Glens Falls 
Globe & Republic 
Great American 
Hanover insurance 
Hartford Fire 
Hartford Steamboiler 
Home Insurance (c) 
Insurance Co. of N. A 
Jersey insurance 
Maryland Casualty 
Mass. Protective 
Merchants Fire 
Nationa! Fire 
National Union Fire 
New Hampshire (e 
New York Fire 
North River 
Northeastern 
Northern Insurance 
Northwestern Nat'l Ins 
Ohio Casualty 
Old Republic Ins 
Pacific Indemnity 
Pacific Insurance 
Peerless Insurance 
Phoenix Insurance 
Providence Washington 
Providence Washington, Pfd 
Reinsurance Corp 
Reliance Insurance 
St. Paul F. & M 
Seaboard Surety 
Security Insurance 
Springfield Ins. (e) 
Springfield Ins., Pfd 
Trinity Universal 
U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty 
U. S. Fire 
Westchester Fire 


Lite Companies 
Aetna Life 
American General 
American Heritage 
American Nationa 
Bankers National 
Beneficial Standard 
Business Men's Assur. (f 

Calif. Western States (b) 

Commonwealth of Kentucky 

Conn. General (g) 

Cont. Assur. (1) 

Franklin Life (i) 

Gov't Employees Life ( 

Gulf Life 

Jefferson Standard 

Kansas City Life 

Liberty Nationa! (h) 

Life & Casualty 

Life Insurance Co. of Va. (c) 

Lincoln National (d 

Mass. Indemnity 

Menumental Life (i) 

National Life & Accident 

National Old Line Ins 

N. A. Life Ins. (Chicago) (b 

Philadelphia Life (b) 

Quaker City (e) 

Republic National 

Southland Life 

Southwestern Life 

Travelers Insurance 

United Insurance 

United States Life (k) 

West Coast Life 

(a) Adjusted for 2.1 for | merger exchange 

(b) Adjusted for 10% stock dividend 

{c) Adiusted for 4% stock dividend 

(d) Adjusted for 2 for | split and 25% stock dividend 
(e) Adjusted for 5% stock dividend 

(f) Adiusted for | for 9 stock dividend 

(gq) Adjusted for 100% stock dividend 

(h) Adjusted for 33'/,% stock dividend 

(i) Adjusted for 25% stock dividend 

{k) Adjusted for 20% stock dividend 

(1) Adjusted for 50% stock dividend 


Insurance 
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1961 
30 Fire 30 
& Cas. Life 
47.0 210.2 
48.4 224.4 
49.3 236.1 
49.3 249.5 
50.4 263.3 
50.2 275.2 
51.9 299.5 
56.1 325.2 


End of 

Month 
January 
February 
March 


30 Fire 30 
& Cas. Life 
36.5 187.9 
37.1 189.6 
37.2 184.1 
36.6 176.8 
36.9 174.3 
37.6 176.3 
38.2 178.7 
39.5 184.6 
37.1 171.4 
37.4 174.8 
39.4 181.2 55.5 
42.5 193.0 58.1 
Index base for the three above, 1941—43 10 


* Standard & Poor's daily stock price index of 425 industrial, 25 railroad 
and 50 public utility stocks combined. 


*500 
Stocks 
55.6 
56.1 
55.3 
54.4 
55.8 
56.9 
55.5 
57.0 
53.5 
53.4 


*500 
Stocks 
61.8 
63.4 
65.1 
65.3 


66.6 
June 


July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Building Cost Index 
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Avg. 
1939 
210 


July 
1961 


760 


Avg. 
1939 
202 


July 
1961 
705 
672 
722 
809 
645 
747 
635 
720 
706 
722 


Boston 
New York 219 820 
Buffalo 205 808 
Baltimore 198 741 
Philadelphia 196 731 
Pittsburgh 219 727 
Cincinnati 209 728 
Cleveland 206 743 
Chicago 205 678 
Indianapolis 206 725 
Detroit 208 793 
Milwaukee 209 775 National Average 200 742 
1915 100) applies to construction only and does not in- 
clude building fixture items such as plumbing, heating, lighting, sprinkler 
system, etc. It is based on average costs under normal conditions with no 
allowance for overtime, premiums on materials, or special conditions. It is 
the composite of four types of buildings, frame, brick, concrete and steel 

and therefore should be used only as a trend as it is not applicable to 
specific buildings. Furnished courtesy of the American Appraisal Company. 


Minneapolis 
Kansas 209 
St. Louis 208 
Atlanta 187 
Dallas 171 
New Orleans 194 
Denver 195 
Seattle 195 
San Francisco 183 
Los Angeles 167 


This index 
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Securities Markets 
to suit every need 


of Institutional 
Investors 


Securities of the United States 
Government and its Agencies 


State, Municipal, Revenue and Housing 


ng 
Securities 

Bonds, Preferred and Common Stocks 
of Industrial, Public Utility and 
Railroad Corporations 


Bank Stocks 


Casualty, Fire and Life Insurance 
Company Stocks 


Bankers’ Acceptances 


Securities of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development 


Canadian Securities 


External Dollar Securities 


The 


FIRST BOSTON 
CORPORATION 


15 Broap Sr. «© NEW YORK 5S « DIcsy 4-1515 
Boston PITTSBURGH CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


San FRANCISCO CLEVELAND 


/ Anderuviter Distritator og valer 
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In uestment Securities 











known 
by the company 
he keeps 


The Continental Insurance Compan en's Insurance Company of Newark, New Jersey . Fidelity-Phenix Insurance Company 
Niagara Fire Insurance Company . The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York «  National-Ben Franklin Insurance Company of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Milwaukee Insurance Company of Milwaukee, Wis. Commercial Insurance Company of Newark,N.J. © The Yorkshire Insurance Company of New York 
Seaboard Fire & Marine Insurance Company . Niagara Insurance Company (Bermuda) Limited =e Royal General Insurance Company of Canada 
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EDITORIAL 


The Editors’ Corner 
Accident and Health Experience 
Semi-Annual Experience—Stock and Mutual Companies 


MANAGEMENT and GENERAL 


london Lloyd's 1960 Report 
Depopulating Assigned Risk Plans 
Containerized Cargoes 

Financing Health Care (A&H) 
Third-Party Rehabilitation 
Innovation in a Regulated Business 
The Outlook for Change 

The Chartered Claims Representative {Loss Logic) 
News from London 

Keepers of Wealth 

The Judge Says 

Insurance Frauds 

Rate Regulatory Legislation 


SALES and EDUCATION 


Survey Selling 

Competence and Conscience (Selling Life) 
The Selling Parade 

Quiz of the Month 


LOSS CONTROL 


Firefighters of Yesteryear 
Behind the Losses 
Fire Losses, Motor Vehicle Deaths, Accidental Deaths 


OFFICE METHODS 


Modern Aids to Office Efficiency 
Business Is a Risk (Around the Office) 
Booklets 

Auditing Principles (IASA) 

Random Access Computer 

Office Equipment Directory 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Insurance Stocks 
Best's Stock Index 
Building Cost Index 
Company Developments 
Conventions Ahead 
New Publications 
Rate Changes 
Home Office and Field Appointments 
Reports on Companies 
New Directors 
Association Notes 
Obituaries 





Company Developments 


ARIZONA 
Blood Service 


ARKANSAS 
American Po 
Genera 


Manchester 


ILLINOIS 


Keniiwor 


Mid-Amer can Mut. 


KANSA 


Preferred Fir 


KENTUCKY 


MARYLAND 


MICHIGAN 


Americar 


MINNESOTA 


Smmerc 


MISSOURI 


de in 
° 
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MONTANA 


8 


Licensed 


Admitted 


Admitted 


Examined 
Admitted 


Licensed 


Admitted 
Withdrew 


Merged 


Examined 


Admitted 


Admitted 


Examined 


Admitted 


Examined 


Admitted 


Withdrew 


Admitted 


Federal 


Mutual Ins. Co. ‘ Chicago, Ill. 


Northwestern Secur & Co. . Seattle, Wash. 


NEBRASKA 


Admitted 


The American Roa 


Nebraska Hardware Mut. Ins. C 
i Ins. Co. (Mutua 


Union 


NEVADA 
Criterion Ins. C 


Electric 


Federal 
Ai 


Stewart 


The Ins. C 
Wilshire Ins. Co. Los eles, Cal. 


NEW YORK 


General Guaranty Ins. 


Examined 


Admitted 
: ls Giac Washington, D. C. 
Mut. Liab. Ins. Co. Lynn, Mass. 
Mut. Ins. Co. Chicago, Ill. 
Cc Winter Park, Fla. 
tle Guaranty Co. Houston, Texas 


Co. of the State of Penna hila., Penna. 


T 


Admitted 


The American 


NORTH 


ns. 


OHIO 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Ys oe 
Woive 


RH 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Atlantic 


ODE ISLAND 


Examined 


North Star Rein 


> ww 


CAROLINA Admitted 


Admitted 


M44 


Admitted 


~~ 


Admitted 


|) 2 3 Y 


> Admitted 


Conventions Ahead 


OCTOBER 


Mutual Ins. Agents Assn. of Arizona, Tucson Inn, Tucson, 
Ariz. 

Rhode Island Assn. of Ins. Agents, Sheraton, Biltmore, Provi- 
dence, R. |. 

Inter-Regional Ins. Conference, The Plaza, New York City. 


NOVEMBER 
Connecticut Assn. of Ins. Agents, Statler-Hilton, Hartford, 
Conn. 
Nebraska Assn. of Ins. Agents, Cornhusker, Lincoln, Nebr. 
Illinois Association of Insurance Agents, The Chase Park 
Plaza, St. Louis, Mo. 
American Management Association (fall insurance confer- 
ence), Drake Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
Central Claim Executives Assn., Fall Meeting, Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
Indiana Assn. of Ins. Agents, Claypool, Indianapolis, Ind. 
International Assn. of Industrial Accident Boards and Com- 
missions, Princess Kaiulani, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
Kentucky Assn. of !ns. Agents, Kentucky Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky. 
Mutual Ins. Technical Conference, Edgewater Beach, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
National Assn. of Independent Insurors, Biltmore, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 
The Insurance Institute of America, Inc., Hotel Governor 
Clinton, New York City. 
lowa Assn. of Mutual Ins. Agents, Fort Des Moines Hotel, 
Des Moines, lowa. 
Statisticians, Office Methods & Personnel Conference, Con- 
rad-Hilton, New York City. 
Insurance Federation of New York, Astor, New York City. 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 





PROGRESS THROUGH PARTNERSHIP (One of a Series) 


“FIRSURS 


First Participating Fire Policy 
First Premium Budget Plan 
First Blanket Liability Policy 


First Home Insurance Package Policy 
~The Householders Ultra 


First Continuous Auto Policy SAFECO 
First Package Policy for Motel Owners 


First with ‘Years Ahead Approach” to 


Life Insurance 


LIFECO 


First Continuous Homeowners Policy 


First Continuous Boatowners Policy 


General / Safeco /Lifeco Agents Get Ahead and Stay Ahead with Industry-Leading Products! 


Since 1923 thousands of independent G/S/L agents 
have outgrown and out prospered competitors 
with “industry-first” competitive products. Can 
your present companies equal these G/S/L 
“firsts?” 

This list of important “firsts” will continue to 


lengthen as General/Safeco/Lifeco fulfills the 
needs of G/S/L agents to meet changing times and 
the ever increasing competitive activity in the in- 
surance industry. For independent agents Progress 
on the road to success is through Partnership— 
agent and company. 


Is ‘This Your Kind of Company ? 


GENERAL 
SAFECO 


awe 


INSURANCE COMPANIES OF AMERICA 


Home Office: Seattle. Division Offices: New York, Atlanta, Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
Dallas, Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco and Vancouver, Canada 


Mail this coupon now. 


General Insurance Company of America 
General Insurance Building, Dept. 871 
Seattle 5, Washington 


Please tell me more about Progress Through Partnership with 
GENERAL/SAFECO/LIFECO 
Street 


City , Zone ee 


c 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| Agency Name 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Signature naseneanmenenisetestiiint — 


ee me eee we ee ee ee ee 





Because we really know insurance, we can help agents and brokers move into 
profitable lines they never dared touch before. Chances are, our knowledge 
can help you make more money. Why not call one of our more than 50 offices 
and talk it over? And don’t forget our slogan: We write 27 different kinds of 
insurance, but we have just one policy—satisfaction! Try us—we’ll prove it. 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY / PACIFIC NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. : 


Administrative Offives: 100 Broadway, New York 5, New York 





eee The number of automobile as- 
signed risks has reached such pro- 
portions and their loss experience 
has been so dreadful, that there has 
been considerable discussion of possi- 
ble methods of depopulating the 
plans. The method most widely used 
to date takes the form of an assigned 
risk credit plan under which an in- 
surance company receives one or 
more credits for each risk of a cer- 
tain class it writes voluntarily. The 
advantages and disadvantages of 
method of Depopulating As- 
signed Risk Plans, 


this 
in general, and 
the various types of risks for which 
credits may be given, in particular, 
are discussed in the article on page 
18. 


eee While a fairly new concept, the 
validity of the containerization prin- 
ciple of shipping cargo has been ac- 
cepted in practically all fields of 
transportation. Containers are used 
in transporting goods by truck, rai! 
or ship with varying degrees of suc- 
cess. Among the advantages of their 
use is the discouragement of theft 
and pilferage and the lower labor 
costs of handling. While the article 
on page 20 touches on the broad his- 
tory of containerization, it is pri- 
marily concerned with the factors to 
be considered by underwriters of 
ocean marine insurance in connec- 
tion with 


Containerised Cargoes. 


ecce To build a continuously ex- 


panding and loyal clientele, the pro- 
fessionally-minded producer must 
concentrate his attention on the task 
of reducing, in the mind of his client, 
the image of chaos regarding hazards 
and coverages and replacing it with 
a systematic and orderly “image” of 
his personal insurance program. 
This requires Survey Selling, which, 


For September, 1961 


if properly conceived and performed, 
will produce the ultimate in real 
service to the client. It will 
him obtain the insurance 
protection most vital to him by the 
This 
professional appr ach is discussed on 
page 34. 


show 
how to 


least expenditure of money. 


eee Tn addition to its humanitarian 
aspects, the rehabilitation of disabled 
persons and their return to a more 
or less productive life can be a factor 
in the reduction of the claims losses 
of an insurance company. It is not, 
however, a program to be embarked 
upon with little preparation, as cer- 
tain skills and techniques are re- 
quired. A discussion of one com- 
pany’s experience in Third-Party 
Rehabilitation along with two case 
histories will be found in the article 
on page 68. As might be expected, 
a worthwhile by-product is a better 
public image of the insurance indus- 
try. 
eee Now, with Fire Protection 
Week near at hand, is an opportune 
time to consider the fire fighting 
equipment of days gone by. Then, 
a fire fighting machine was not much 
more than a wooden tub on wheels 
and buckets and fire 
made of handsewn leather. 


hoses were 
Turn to 
page 75 for a nostalgic picture of the 
Firefighters of Yesteryear. 


eee Sunday, October 9, 
minor 


1871, a 
modest 
Thirty hours later 
more than 2,000 acres of the city 


fire broke out in a 
Chicago home. 


lay in desolate ruins, more than 200 
persons had died and 100,000 were 
homeless. Forty years later Fire 
Prevention Day was originated at 
the suggestion of the Fire Marshals 
Association of North America, now 


a section of the National Fire Pro- 
Now Fire Pre- 
vention Week is observed during the 
week containing October 9 as a re- 
minder of the needless tragedy and 
waste which can result from a single 
careless act. In recognition of the 
importance of this educational work 
our front is our annual 
custom, features a reproduction of 
the Fire Prevention Week poster of 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. On page 79 is a reproduc- 
tion of the Poster adopted this year 
by the National Fire Prevention As- 
sociation. 


tection Association, 


cover, as 


eee Adoption of the NAII insurance 
rating bill would free insurance com- 
missioners from mountains of paper 
work while removing the threat of 
political interference from insurance 
rate making, according to the author 
of Innovation in a Regulated Busi- 
ness on page 83. It is vital that com- 
panies recognize now the danger of 
letting their business become the 
target of vote-seeking politicians. 
Behind the political pressures is the 
critical public attitude which makes 
itself known in averse social pres- 
sures. It is up to the industry to 
create and deserve favorable public 
opinion and, by so doing, divert 
harmful political interference. 


eee To be successful, the agent sell- 
ing life insurance 
never-failing flow 
must plan 


must interview a 
of prospects. He 
time intelligently 
without spending too much of it on 
record keeping. Yet his records are 
important and, properly used, can be 
a stimulation as well as a guide. In 
the article, Competence and Con- 


his 


science on page 94, a successful 
agent describes his system for ef- 
ficiently ordering his day. The title 
refers to the two elements essential 


to a man’s success in this business. 


°°? Too often we are all too ready 
answers when we should be 
asking the questions. Insurance peo- 
ple, as the Keepers of Wealth, are in 
such a position that it becomes neces- 
sary for them to pause more often 
than others for self-evaluation. On 
page 127 we are presenting an ar- 
ticle which is a change from the 
usual pattern—our author chooses 
the interrogative rather than the de- 
clarative mood with several interest- 
ing results. 


with 
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REINSURANCE EXCLUSIVELY 


Casually ° Fidelity 
Surely » Sine 
Marine ° Mlied Sines 


COMPLETE AMERICAN PROTECTION 


y ae AMERICAN 
(e385) RE-INSURANCE COMPANY 


99 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
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Accident & Health 
Experience 


CCIDENT AND HEALTH insurance is underwritten by The combined loss and expense ratio on the total acci- 
~_ 980 companies and totals more than $4,778,- dent and health business written in the life field (over 
000,000 in annual premiums. [Experience is reported in $3,825,000,000) is 1.3 points higher than the overall 
five general categories of which the largest and fastest combined ratio reported by fire and casualty companies. 
growing is group, the annual premiums of which now However, the very large volume of group written in 
exceed $3,000,000,000. The tabulation on page 4 in- the life field (over two-thirds of the total accident and 
cludes both stock and mutual carriers with the experi- health business written by life carriers) on a high loss 
ence shown separately for the life and fire and casualty ratio -low expense ratio basis brings the overall life 
carriers. Life companies which file accident department company loss ratio higher (by 7.8 points) and expense 
statements (such as The Travelers) are included in the — ratio lower (by 6.5 points) than for the fire and casualty 
life company aggregates rather than in the F&C. underwriters. 


ACCIDENT AND HEALTH AGGREGATES DECEMBER 31, 1960 


Prem Prem Oo =xp Comb Undr 
Written Earned fatio tatic Ratio Profit 


610 Life Insurance Cos. 
Accident 78.989 S$ 78.586 42. Z 91.3 S 6,644 
» 


Accident and Health 86 387 336 51 : 95.9 15,576 
Non-cancellable 302,276 284,621 94.5 7,244 
Hospital and Medical 213 480,959 56. 96.8 12,647 
Group sie 2,567,539 2,545,448 8. 98.8 27,940 


Totals ... bic ahs $3,825 403 $3,776,950 : 97. $70,051 


370 Fire and C; 

Accident .... dente’ $ : $ 62,957 
Accident and Health .......... A418 172,663 
Non-cancellable 7, 46,179 
Hospital and Medical wD, 198,309 
Group 


980 Companies 1960 Aggregates 

Accident 14+. 

Accident and Health 565, 559,999 
Non-cancellable 752 330,799 
Hospital and Medical ...... 679,268 
( iroup 3,027, 2,999,373 


Totals a $4,778 $4,710,982 


954 Companies 1959 A 

Accident S ia: $ 152,987 4. 6. $11,790 
Accident and Health a oct 528,5 517,752 b> 41. “t 13,909 
Non-cancellable 316,165 290,830 45. # 10,384 
Hospital and Medical ; 644,758 SJ, 39. 11,950 
Group 685,5 2,667 123 4 7 626 


Setels.... $ 404 $4,273,450 75.1 Ss z $55,659 
* Last 000 omitted. 7 Incurred to premiums earned t Incurred to premiums written 
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Home inspection during Fire Prevention Week Tagging Christmas trees with safety tips Helping with local Spring Clean Up 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY + HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY 

H E H AR FO RD COMPANY + HARTFORD LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY + HARTFORD LIVE STOCK 

TO TT y . IT INSURANCE COMPANY  °« LENS INSURANCE COMPANY NEW JERSEY * NEW 

INSURANCE GROUP yaeapenimetbonsenciensts aniicivercnestincresieenea E _— ther nica — NEW 

53 Ht oh 115.C , YORK UNDERWRITERS INSURANCE COMPANY + TWIN CITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
artford io. Connecticu 








Semi-Annual Experience 


STOCK AND MUTUAL COMPANIES 


120 STOCK FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANIES 
(Figures in thousands) 


Dec. 
31, 1960 
9,674,801 
3,725,053 
43,884 
2,488,388 
2,996,917 
4,901,794 
4,808,270 
4,655,812 
62.8 
34.2 
97.0 
87,664 
249,143 
67,273 
66,453 
176,448 


June 
30, 1960 
9,281,066 
3,551,645 

32,787 
2,322,902 
3,027,451 
1,722,097 
2,447,070 
2,264,071 

61.8 

33.7 

95.5 

38,384 

118,965 

—42,155 

31,868 

82,576 


June 
30, 1961 
10,190,331 
4,098,237 
36,903 
2,554,893 
3,135,747 
1,776,356 
2,529,599 
2,390,974 
64.6 
33.9 
98.5 
-12,781 
127,598 
327,380 
25,315 
69,650 


Total Admitted Assets ...... 
Policyholders' Surplus a 
Conditional Surplus Funds .. 
Case Loss Reserves .... 
Unearned Premiums 

Direct Premiums Written 

Net Premiums Written 

Net Premiums Earned e 
Loss Ratio to Earned Prem. . 
Exp. Ratio to Written Prem. 
Comb. Loss & Exp. Ratio 
Underwriting Profit 

Net Investment Income 
Other Investment Gains . 
Federal Taxes Incurred 
Dividends Declared 


HE ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY Stock carriers whose 
comparative financial and operating figures ap- 
peared in our Weekly News Digest of August 7, 14 and 
21 showed deterioration in underwriting results due pri- 
marily to very unsatisfactory experience in the first 
quarter. Unusually severe fire losses were experienced 
during January and February followed by numerous 
serious wind and hail storms in the early spring in 
many areas in the midwestern and southern states. 
However, automobile liability, while still in the red for 
many carriers, showed modest continued improvement. 
Net premiums written increased nearly 314%, a 
slackening off from the 8% rate of increase reported in 
the first half of 1960 for this same group of companies. 
The incurred loss ratio jumped nearly three points to 
64.6%, while expenses were fractionally higher at 33.9% 
bringing the combined loss and expense ratio of these 
one hundred and twenty companies to 98.5% as against 
95.5% for the first half of 1960 and 97.0% for the full 
year 1960. Combined ratios for the stock industry as a 
whole probably run about 1'% points higher with most 
of the so-called orthodox companies still higher and in 
the red. 

Investment operations showed marked improvement 
with net investment income up more than 7% and sub- 
stantial appreciation in stock portfolios as against mod- 
erate market depreciation in the first half of 1960. [ Divi- 
dends declared tended to increase modestly although the 
totals in the accompanying table indicate otherwise due 
to the special action of one company ( Motor Insurance 
declared $17'-million in the first half of 1960 but took 
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no action in the first half of 1961).] Both loss reserves 
and unearned premiums were higher in the first half of 
1961 and as a result of operation since December 31, 
1960 assets advanced by more than 5% 


and surplus 
increased by 10%. 


GGREGATE FIGURES in the mutual fire and casualty 
A field are subject to easy misinterpretation because of 
the wide differences in size of carriers, classes of busi- 
ness underwritten and plans of operation followed. 
Moreover, as a number of important mutual carriers do 
not file complete semi-annual figures it is difficult to 
obtain a representative group. 

The thirty mutual fire and casualty companies whose 
comparative operating figures appeared in our Weekly 
News Digest of August 14 report a gain of 6%4% in 
premiums written in the first half of this year as against 
a gain of 914% in the first half of last year. The incurred 
loss ratio to premiums earned rose by nearly 11% points 
to 63.9% while the expense ratio to premiums written 
was up fractionally to 30.2% bringing the combined loss 
and expense ratio to 94.1% for the first half of 1961 
as against 92.4% for the first half of 1960. Net invest- 
ment income and other investment gains were substan- 
tially higher so that, with dividends remaining at 
approximately the same level, policyholders’ surplus in- 
creased by more than 7% and assets were up nearly 5% 
in the first six months of 1961. 


30 MUTUAL FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANIES 
(Figures in thousands) 


June 
30, 1960 
1,061,812 
324,074 

19,009 
329,785 
343,983 
355,810 
380,245 
355,202 

62.5 

29.9 

92.4 

17,328 

13,416 

1,508 
4.074 
11,247 


Dec. 
31, 1960 
1,112,373 
339,806 
18,915 
358,124 
338,452 
748,654 
749,013 
729,098 
64.4 
29.9 
94.3 
32,147 
27,933 
5,394 
7,772 
23,477 


June 
30, 1961 
1,166,835 

364,431 

18,742 

371,234 

360,792 

372,580 

404,918 

382,847 

63.9 
30.2 
94.1 
14,268 
15,373 
12,724 
4,326 
11,277 


Total Admitted Assets 
Policyholders’ Surplus 
Conditional Surplus Funds 
Case Loss Reserves 
Unearned Premiums 

Direct Premiums Written 
Net Premiums Written 

Net Premiums Earned ; 
Loss Ratio to Earned Prem. . 
Exp. Ratio to Written Prem. 
Combined Loss & Exp. Ratio 
Underwriting Profit 

Net Investment Income 
Other Investment Gains 
Federal Taxes Incurred 


Dividends Declared 
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London Lloyd’s 1960 Report 


,CCOUNTS OF Llovd’s Underwriters are drawn count. The balances carried forward at December 31, 
uch form that the business underwritten in) 1960 on the 1959 and 1960 Accounts will largely be dis 
he subject of a separate Account which is bursed in the settlement of claims in the years during 
nd of Year 3 m respect to the op which these Accounts remain open, In view of this it 
Phus the underwriting Accounts for will not be possible to ascertain the final results of the 
1960 will remain open until Decem- 1959 and 1960 Accounts until they are closed at the end 
December 31, 1962, respectively. A of Year 3 of each Account. In compiling the figures 
ne of premiums will be received in below the following rates of exchange have been adopted : 
the 1960 Account, and further pre- 1958 Accounts—$2.80; 1959—$2.80 ; 1960—$2.80. 


» received in Year 3 of the 1959 Ac- 


(In Pounds Sterling) 
Under 


Expenses ila yl writers 


Life Assurance 


4.421 
5,090 42,290 


D404 74,649 


Motor Vehicle * 


9,185,676 Zs: 1,659,008 1,241 
6,959,082 158,74: 5,221,761 2 1,363 


2.369.671 F 95 9 489 086 1,486 


Transit 


117 


1299 


74 3,247 ,20: 6,286,680 
57.036,026 : 72.298.438 
21,487,362 805,58 62,404,569 


Other Business Except Long Term 


390,567 6.171,319 


7 
J, 
2.908.535 89,309 897 
> 


616,015 73,136,079 


i 


Composite of Above Figures 


7,766,119 14,139,128 
7,106,173 166,872,386 10,272 
HO 


673,291 145,104,383 10,632 


than reinsurance. 
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“How The American helped me turn 
a poor fleet risk into bonus business!” 


by a Pennsylvania insurance agent 


“One day I got an invitation to some business . . . but 
who'd want it? An automobile fleet’s adverse loss ratio 
for the past four years had resulted in refusal of the 
present carrier to renew coverage. 


“Nevertheless, I mentioned it to Dick Abraham, Spe- 
cial Agent for The American. He turned the problem over 
to Safety Engineer Harold Culin at The American’s 
Pittsburgh Branch Office. His review of the insured’s 
past experience showed that the accidents were small 
but frequent ... many resulting in minor property dam- 
age while backing up or parking. It was clearly a matter 
of unsafe driving practices. He recommended that a 
continuing safety program be installed, 


“The insured agreed and The American wrote the 
fleet at a premium based on previous experience—and 
picked up the Workmen’s Compensation and General 
Liability, as well. The American sent safety literature 
and monthly bulletins to the insured and his drivers. 
I even helped conduct quarterly safety meetings. Losses 
were drastically reduced, making subsequent premiums 
considerably lower. 


AUTOMOBILE + BONDS + BURGLARY .- 


FIRE & ALLIED LINES - 


“To show his appreciation, when the insured formed 
another corporation a short time ago, he awarded me 
the entire insurance package including an Installment 
Sales policy with a $20,000 annual premium! Is it any 
wonder I always check The American FIRST?” 


You, too, can help yourself to extra income by 
taking advantage of The American's fine reputation, 
multiple line facilities and excellent branch office 
services ... offering authoritative underwriting, 
prompt policy-writing, expert engineering, pre- 
mium auditing and speedy claim attention. Con- 
tact your closest branch office. Let us prove to 
you that The American means business ... MORE 
BUSINESS FOR YOU. 


NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 
The American Insurance Company « American Automobile 
Insurance Company « Associated Indemnity Corporation 


GENERAL LIABILITY + GLASS 


GROUP ACCIDENT & HEALTH «+ INLAND & OCEAN MARINE + MULTIPLE PERIL » WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 





LARRY P. KABLE 
Underwriting Manager 
Automobile Club Insurance Company 


Columbus, Ohio 


NE SURE-FIRE method of de- 
Up aliens assigned risk plans 
is the “credit plan.” But it is not 
the familiar $ down and a $ a week. 
The Assigned Risk Credit Plans 
(also known as Supplements) work 
this way: The insurance company 
receives one or more assigned risk 
credits for each risk of a certain 
class written voluntarily. 
This “credit plan” has already been 
applied to youthful drivers in the 
states of North Carolina, New Mex- 
New York, and Wisconsin. 
Others being studied, but not yet 
in effect, include giving assigned 
risk credits for voluntarily writing 
elderly and 
impaired risks. 


ree 
which 1S 


ico, 


drivers, servicemen, 


Pros and Cons 


Should these credit plans be 
adopted ? There are certain 


and “con’s” which all of these credit 


pros 
plans have in common. By weigh- 
ing them, the reader can be the 
judge as to whether adoption is 
feasible. 

Pro: 

(1) They would help depopulate 
assigned risk plans. More risks 
would be written voluntarily by 
companies. There is evidence of 
this in Wisconsin where, after the 
initiation of the youthful driver 
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credit, practically all of the “clean” 
youthful drivers are now written 
voluntarily. The New York As- 
signed Risk Plan also reports a 
21% decrease in the number of 
assignments within five months. 
(2) There would be a better feeling 
of the public toward insurance com- 
panies, as fewer people would be 
“turn downs.” 


Forestall Compulsory 


(3) It is said such plans would help 
forestall compulsory auto insurance, 
and the possibility of state funds. 
Many complaints to legislators are 
answered when companies volun- 
tarily accept more classes of busi- 
ness. 

Con: 

1) It is difficult for companies to 
“code out” of these classes 
which would be written voluntarily 
for assigned risk credits. 

(2) Credit plans tend to make a 
mockery of intelligent risk selection. 
Ineligible risks now become eligible 
only because they are not quite as 
ad as another group. 


some 


= 


> 


3) Assigned risk plans would be 
depopulated by the scraping of the 
better risks off the top, leaving an 
even worse group of risks than those 


now in assigned risk plans. Loss 


ratios would soar even higher. 


(4) In states which operate the as- 
signed risk plans from revenue ob- 
tained from service fees, there would 
he less revenue as there would be 
fewer applicants. One state recently 


increased the service fee from $2 
to $3 because of this depopulation. 
Is it fair for, say, the youthful 
driver, who is written voluntarily 
only because of the credit plan, not 
to help pay the cost? 

(5) Some companies may write so 
many “credit” risks voluntarily that 
they'd never again get an assigned 
risk assignment. Also, some com- 
panies could build up credits to the 
point that they would not get assign- 
ments for several years, even if 
they’d stop writing the “Credit” 
risks for a long period of time. A 
solution, however, is to establish a 
maximum amount of credits a com- 
pany would be allowed per year. 


Honest Reports 


(6) Will companies cheat? Will 
some companies report more credits 
than they actually should have? 
Wisconsin has an interesting answer. 
Test examinations of Companies 
were conducted by a firm of 
C.P.A.’s. The results show that no 
company has ever deliberately re- 
ported falsely. There have been a 
few honest errors (almost all to do 
with cancellation procedure) but all 
companies have been willing to cor- 
rect any breakdowns in their own 
machinery. 

(7) Agents may not wish to dilute 
their good class of policyholders by 
writing the less desirable classes of 
business, even though they would 
now be acceptable to the companies. 

(Continued on page 90) 
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FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
The NEW ...1961 edition of 


BEST’S DIGEST of 
INSURANCE STOCKS 


The indispensable reference work for organized and continuous 
investment analysis and research on fire, casualty and 
life insurance stocks. Recognized as the most com- 
plete digest of its kind in existence. 


Whether you’re interested in adding insurance stocks to your 
personal portfolio, keeping tabs on securities you 
already own, rounding out your background knowl- 
edge on insurance stocks or comparing your own 
company’s progress, performance, and practices with 
those of other carriers .. . 

The 1961 BEST’S DIGEST OF INSURANCE STOCKS offers a 
wealth of detailed information for over 100 stock 
insurance companies—fire, casualty, and life . 
virtually the entire actively traded market! 


Resources — Ten-Year Trend: 
assets, capital, surplus-voluntary 
reserves, conditional reserves, 
book value. 


Liabilities — Ten-Year Trend: 
loss reserves, unearned pre- 
miums, total liabilities, liabili- 
ties % of book value. Years: amounts. 


by classes of business. 


In this ONE book 


Distribution and Five-Year Growth 
of Premium Writings: total and 


Five-Year Operating Ratios: loss, 
expense, and combined. 


Cash Dividends Declared—Ten 


Five-Year Net Premiums Earned 
and Written: in dollars and in 
% of book value. 


Ten-Year Per Share Figures: par 
value, book value, invested 
assets, net premium writings, 
yearly market range. 


Ten-Year Earnings Breakdowns— 
Amount and Per Share: net in- 
vestment income, statutory un- 
derwriting, changed unearned 
premium equity. 


you'll find such 


data as... 





Capital Gains or Losses: ten-year 
histories (amount and per share) 
of profit or loss security sales, 
appreciated or depreciated asset 
values, miscellaneous. 

Consolidated Earnings 

Consolidated Financial Statements 

Historical Summary 

Scope and Type of Operation 

Management 

Current Dividend Rate 


Test this outstanding reference work now, while you can. Dis- 
cover for yourself why so many individual investors, 
investment analysts and professional fund managers 


are so successful with it. 


Onder Today! Twenty Dollars per Copy 


To: ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, Incorporated 
75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me 
at $20.00 per copy. 





ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 


ATLANTA BOSTON CHATTANOOGA CHICAGO _ DALLAS 


KANSAS CITY LOS ANGELES 


copies of the 1961 edition of BEST'S DIGEST OF INSURANCE STOCKS 


NEW YORK 
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RICHMOND 


EDWARD G. MENCH 
Assistant to Insurance Manager 
American Chicle Company 


HE POINT HAS been reached in 
the United States where the 


validity of the containerization prin- 
ciple is accepted in practically all 
fields of transportation. As a result, 
scarcely a day goes by that one can 
not read an article in a trade paper 
dealing with one of the many prob- 
lems involved. Because of the im- 
mense scope of the subject, this pa- 
per will deal only with the factors 
involved when underwriting ocean 
marine cargo insurance covering ex- 
port cargoes shipped in containers or 
on container vessels. 

Before outlining the underwriting 
aspects of containerization, it will be 
necessary to touch briefly on the vari- 
ous types of containers presently in 
use, the attendant problems of con- 
tainerized cargo, their advantages, 
disadvantages and the future of con- 
tainer operations. 

Containers, sometimes called “lift- 
vans.” fall into two classes. Those 
which are comparatively small, de- 
signed so that several may be carried 
on one truck or railroad 


car and 
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those which are larger and in them- 
selves constitute the body of the 
truck when placed upon a chassis. 
Most containers now in use consist 


of lightweight yet strong materials 
such as aluminum, marine plywood 
or conolite with an integral support- 


framework cross-braced and 
strengthened at the corners. There 
is an apparent high resistance to 
bucking, crushing or collapse of such 
a container. Many are insulated with 
a fibrous or cellular substance and 
are lined with an interior sheathing 
of plywood or similar material. 


ing 


No Standard Size 


Unfortunately, there is no stand- 
ard size in use in the United States 
today and progress towards stand- 
ardization has been disappointingly 
slow. For the most part, the size of 
containers has been determined by 
the individual steamship lines them- 
selves. This fact has hindered the 
development of containerized cargo 
to a great extent. The greatest bene- 
fits to be derived from containers 
cannot be realized until a univer- 
sally standard size is agreed upon, 
permitting 


interchanging between 


all modes of transportation. Various 
organizations in the United States, 
including the National Defense 
Transportation Association and a 
Committee of the American Stand- 
ards Association have been trying to 
obtain an agreement on dimensions. 

The Fruehauf Trailer Company 
has suggested a standard size of sev- 
enteen feet in length with a width of 
eight feet for the trailer sized con- 
tainer. is based on the 
dimensions of the average over-the- 
road truck used in the United States 
so that two seventeen foot containers 
can be carried by the standard thirty- 
five foot truck. The size is also eas- 
ily adaptable to railroad flatears in 
use on American railroads. In ad- 
dition, according to a survey made 
by the United States National Com- 
mittee, most steamship companies 
have indicated that the proposed 
standard size could be handled by 
the general cargo ships in use today. 
The only qualification is the need to 
equip the ships or shore facilities 
with heavy lift cranes in order to 
handle the weights involved in vans 
of this size. 


This size 


The most pressing problem to be 
solved by steamship companies in 
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order for container service to be 
fully operational, is to obtain freight 
to transport in the containers during 
both halves of the voyage. The pos- 
savings to be realized will be 
only half as great if the containers 
return to port empty. As this ob- 
jective is almost impossible to attain, 
containers are used, most practically, 
in short runs where the turn around 
is quickest. Of course, the rapidity 
with which containers are loaded and 
unloaded contributes considerably to 
lessening the time a steamer must 
spend in port. As an indication of 
the tremendous increase in shipload- 
ing and discharge capabilities result- 
ing from the use of containers, 
company reports that it schedules 
thirteen round trips per year against 
twelve trips for a conventional cargo 


stble 


one 


vessel.! 


Round Trip 


A prime example of the most ad- 
vantageous utilization of a container 
recently appeared in the newspa- 
pers.2, The United States Line be- 
gan experimental use of a mobile 
cargo container which is capable of 
being carried on railroad 
fitted with wheels as the van of a 
tractor-trailer highway combination, 
these containers in a_ pilot 


cars or 


One of 
test, was shipped with sealed cargo 
from New York to Bremerhaven 
where it was unloaded and taken 


1 Thomas M. Torrey—*‘Corporate 
Manager Concerned With Cargo Cover on Con- 
tainer Ships’—The Weekly Underwriter—vol. 
183, Page 582 (Sept. 24, 1960). 

2‘‘Mobile Cargo Container is Tested by U.S 
Lines’’—The Journal of (¢ 
Page 24 (Oct. 19, 1960 
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ommerce—vol 266, 


CARGOES 


inland about one hundred miles to 
Osnabrueck. At Osnabrueck it was 
reloaded with twenty-three 
photographic paper and returned to 
Hamburg, loaded on board a steamer 
and returned to New York. At New 
York it was sent on its way to Roch- 
ester, by road. The elapsed time 
for the entire round trip was a little 
more than five weeks. 

Another problem confronting the 
shipping industry is the opposition 
of labor unions in the United States 
to any labor saving device introduced 
by a steamship company. 
is handled by various laborers ap- 
proximately nine to fifteen times 
while in transit between manufac- 
turer and consumer.® Invariably, 
whenever a steamship company in- 
stitutes container service, they are 
beset, at the beginning, with strikes, 
or refusal by longshoremen, to han- 
dle containerized cargo. 

However, this problem is 
stantly under study. Recently, an 
agreement concluded between 
the Pacific Coast Maritime Associa- 
tion and the International Long- 
shoremen and Warehousemen’s 
Union providing for the payment of 
five million dollars annually over the 
next years, by employers, in 
return for free reign to introduce 
any labor saving operations deemed 
Last year a similar three 
year pact was entered into between 
the New York Shipping Association 
and the International 
men’s Association in 


tons of 


Most cargo 


con- 


was 


five 


necessary. 


Longshore- 
the port of 


3 Progress in Cargo Handling—Report of 
Papers and Discussions at the General Technical 
Conference of the 1.C.H.C.A.—Hamburg, 1957 
vol. No. 2, Page 152 


New York giving the ship operators 


the green light on unlimited use of 
containers. However, this ruling 
covers only those that are loaded and 
unloaded away from the dock area.‘ 

Labor trouble has not only been 
confined to the United States. The 
Grace Line expended millions of dol- 
lars to convert two vessels into con- 
tainer ships. The first sailing to 
Venezuela was forced to lie at an- 
chor for almost three weeks before 
stevedores would unload her con 
tainerized cargo, then she returned 
to New York empty. The two ships 
have been out of service for months 
while between 
Grace Line, the 
stevedores and the Venezuelan Gov- 
ernment.® 


discussions continue 
representatives of 


Loss in Deadweight 


A major disadvantage to the 
steamship owner, is the loss in dead- 
weight. The actual payload of the 
steamer is reduced appreciably when 
the bulk of the container itself and 
the deck fittings which utilize space 
are taken into consideration. It is 
estimated that this loss in dead- 
weight space is about ap for lift- 
on, lift-off container cargo.® Another 
serious drawback is the expense of 
loading, unloading and transporting 
empty boxes on return voyages. 


ed or e next pag 


4 George Panitz, ““Rovalty Pact Likely to Spur 
Container Use—The Journal of Commerce 
vol. 266, Page 1 (Nov. 28, 1960). 


5 “Land-Sea 
Journal of Co 
1960). 


Container Use Gaining’’- 
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Salesman \ 


Yes, he’s actually a safety 
salesman, our engineer. And 
when he “sells” safety meas- 
ures, everybody stands to 
benefit — the agent, the in- 
sured and his employees, 
even the general public. 
That’s why more and more 
>. agents are 
calling forthe 
lene | f= — Trinity 
Universal 
safety engi- 
neer. They ve learned 
Ph that he’s well-trained, 
WZ highly competent — 


tases ame 


Dallas 
Texas 














Cargoes—Continued 


An outstanding example to illus- 
trate the advantages of containeriza- 
tion of cargo will be found in the 
operation of the Pan Atlantic Steam- 
ship Company. This company, one 
of the leaders in the field of container 
ships and containerized cargo, oper- 
ates in trade between the mainland 
of the United States and Puerto Rico 
and between United States North 
Atlantic ports and United States 
Gulf ports. Pan Atlantic has con- 
structed a modern terminal in Port 
Newark, New Jersey designed spe- 
cifically to expedite the handling of 
containerized cargo. In 
they have adapted two 
Carry 


addition, 
tankers to 
35 foot, 20 ton containers on 
deck. Consider the advantages for 
example, to a shipper in New York 
who has sufficient cargo to utilize 
one or more full vans. Pan Atlantic 
will deliver the required number of 
vans to the shippers loading plat- 
form through their subsidiary, Pride 
Transportation Company. The ship- 
per will in turn load the van and 

The van is picked up by 
and returned to the Port New- 
ark terminal where it is transferred 
to the deck of the tanker by means 
of a heavy lift crane. At destination, 
the operation is simply reversed. 


seal it 
Pride 


Obvious Advantages 
The 


thi 
tnis 


advantages of shipping by 
method are obvious. To begin 
the only humans handling the 
cargo directly are employees of the 
shipper and consignee. As a result, 
theft and pilferage are kept to a 
minimum, Secondly, because the en- 
tire van is employed, the shipper is 
spared the expense of marking and 
numbering the cartons. Thirdly, the 
rates charged by Pan Atlantic for 
delivery of the vans to the pier are 
less than those charged by independ- 
ent contract truckers in New York.’ 
Finally, there 


with, 


is only a nominal 
of S20 for the use of each van. 
Progress is 
field 
the near future, 
be made in 


steadily made 
carriage. In 
breakthroughs will 
solving the many prob- 
that now beset the steamship 
Such improvements as con- 
tainers which collapse, to defeat the 
problem of using space to 


being 
in this 


cargo 


lems 
lines. 


return 
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Page 
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empty containers, are now being 
considered. It is already evident that 
more and more companies will have 
to build specially designed ships to 
handle containers in order to meet 
the competition of those lines which 
have already taken the plunge. The 
steady rise of handling costs and the 
astronomical expense attributed to 
theft and pilferage are literally forc- 
ing both shippers and transportation 
companies to look to containers as 
the ultimate solution to this problem. 
What effect will these advances in 
cargo carriage have on the under- 
writing of ocean marine cargo insur- 
ance? 


Marine Insurance 


Marine Insurance, unlike fire in- 
surance, is liquid and free, the mar- 
ket being national and even inter- 
national in scope. There is little in- 
terchange of views with regard to 
individual shipments or accounts. 
Instead of combining their statistical 
experience for rate making purposes, 
each company regards its accumu- 
lated data as its stock in trade.5 Ex- 
cept for a limited number of com- 
modities, there are no fixed marine 
insurance rates. Marine insurance 
companies pursue the practice of 
charging on the law of averages ar- 
rived at through the tabulation of 
statistical experience on many risks, 
of the same kind, over a considerable 
number of years. If the number of 
like risks is large enough, and if 
the period of time extends over ten 
years or more, it is reasonably cer- 
tain that the conclusions arrived at 
as to the hazard involved, will be 
fairly accurate. Frequently, this 
data may be supplemented by the 
underwriters personal judgment. , 

Underwriting ocean marine cargo 
insurance on shipments transported 
in containers is a fairly recent de- 
velopment. However, many elements 
in marine insurance rate making do 
remain fairly constant and it will be 
the purpose of the remainder of this 
paper to discuss those 
sidered by marine insurance cargo 
underwriters when making rates. 

In general, cargo insurance may 
be divided into two broad classes, the 
one comprising “General Cargoes” 


factors con- 


8Salomon S. Huebner—Marine 


First Edition, Page 185. 


Insurance— 
9 Ibid 


Page 188 
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and the other consisting usually in 
bulk form and commonly referred to 
as full cargoes. General cargo is one 
consisting of a variety of commodi- 
ties shipped by one or many mer- 
chants while full cargo consists of a 
single commodity which usually is 
shipped by one merchant.’® 

It is essential that the marine in- 
surance underwriter have a general 
knowledge of all commodities that 
are offered as risks. Every com- 
modity possesses its own peculiari- 
ties and a full knowledge of all is 
required in order that proper con- 
sideration may be given each. Some 
raw products are shipped in their 
original state while others are put 
through a preliminary process be- 
fore shipment. Some commodities 
are shipped in bulk, while others are 
forwarded in packages or wrappers. 
The underwriter must be able to look 
behind the mere commodity and 
know its peculiarities, its physical 
condition and the nature of its ship- 
ping package. 

What types of cargo are suitable 
for containerization ? Experience in- 
dicates that containers are used most 
often for the carriage of finished 
products. Among those listed in 
answer to a questionnaire circulated 
by the American Institute of Marine 
Underwriters were: photographic 
film, radios, clothing, textiles, phar- 
maceuticals, chemicals, furniture and 
personal effects and tobacco prod- 
ucts. 

Other types of cargoes which may 
benefit from the use of containers 
are electronic components, liquors 
and wines, hand-tools, cutlery, auto- 
motive parts and accessories, radio 
and television tubes, electrical ap- 
pliances for household use, cameras 
and accessories, and optical goods. 
These commodities have many char- 
acteristics in common : 

1. They combine small bulk with 
comparatively high value. 

2. They are in wide demand and 
therefore easy to sell. 

3. They are attractive to the casual 
thief as well as to organized gangs. 
In general each are natural targets 
for theft and pilferage. 

Such commodities are usually 
shipped in a finished state and re- 
quire no further processing. Any 
damage to a unit, however minor, 


{Continued +} ‘ paae) 


10 William D. Winter—Marine Insurance 
Its Principles & Practice—Second Edition, Page 
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tends to render it unacceptable to 
the consignee and his customers, ex- 
cept at a greatly reduced price. Ac- 
cordingly, it is essential that the 
article be protected from any dam- 
age during the course of its shipment. 
The freight container affords protec- 
tion not only from theft and pilferage 


but also from breakage, denting and 
scratching provided of course that 
the proper packaging is employed. 


Other articles are apt to absorb 
odors or otherwise to be easily af- 
fected by the presence of other com- 
modities. The advantages of using 
containers to protect such articles 
from contamination by others, dur- 
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ing the course of the voyage, are 
obvious. 

Containers will also find wide ac- 
ceptance for transporting special car- 
goes. Dangerous cargoes such as 
explosives, corrosives or volatile sub- 
stances will prove to be safer and 
easier to handle in containers, par- 
ticularly in full container lots with 
all packages firmly secured within 
the container. Dangerous cargoes 
which are required to be carried on 
deck would undoubtedly be more se- 
cure in containers than in individual 
drums lashed down to deck fittings. 


Packing 


The adequacy, or otherwise, of the 
packing will affect to a large extent 
the level of marine insurance rates. 
Because of the increasing frequency 
of container shipments, the Ameri- 
can Institute of Marine Underwrit- 
ers sent questionnaires to the loss 
departments of its member compa- 
nies and to correspondents abroad 
who have had some experience with 
claims on containerized cargo. The 
purpose of this action was to se- 
cure specific information on claims 
and underwriting results on cargo 
shipped in containers. 

The consensus was that containers 
were suitable for concentrating ship- 
ments of small bulk, high-value 
cargo. Several, however, voiced dis- 
approval of the false economy prac- 
ticed by shippers who employ domes- 
tic packings on container shipments, 
because of the danger of crushing 
and breakage while in the container 
and the exposure to claims when 
containers are unpacked at desti- 
nation. In situatiors where the ship- 
ment is destined for an inland point, 
the rigors of travel by motor trans- 
portation would be too much for 
usual domestic packing used in the 
United States. 

Other answers received, directed 
attention to the necessity of care- 
ful bracing or wedging of packages 
within the container to prevent the 
shifting of the packages in heavy 
weather. 

Most reports submitted by cor- 
respondents agreed that the use of 
containers had resulted in a sub- 
stantial reduction in theft and pilfer- 
age. They noted that where theft 
had occurred it was either the result 
of the container’s failure, or that 
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the padlocks had been broken. Sev- 
eral correspondents mentioned that 
it was difficult or impossible to 
ascertain when or where the loss 
had occurred. In general, losses 
seem to have taken place before the 
cargo was packed into containers or 
after unloading at destination. 

In the case of breakage claims, 
however, a different picture emerged. 
Numerous correspondents attributed 
claims for breakage and heavy dam- 
age to inadequate bracing, wedging 
and padding between the units or 
packages inside the container. Some 
blamed this condition on the use 
of domestic packing. 

None of the correspondents re- 
ported that they had experienced 
difficulty in obtaining access to con- 
tainers when making surveys of 
damage. The difficulty arose when 
attempting to establish the time and 
place of loss thus prejudicing the 
insurance company’s chance of re- 
covery through subrogation 
ceedings. 

In summary the opinion was that 
claims of most types would be re- 
duced by using containers if the 
containers were kept in good repair 
and if shippers packed them prop- 
erly. 


pro- 


Under-deck Cargo 


Cargo insurance may be further 
subdivided into under and on-deck 
cargoes. Under-deck cargo includes 
all goods loaded below the main 
deck of the vessel. In the strictest 
sense, on-deck cargo refers to all 
goods loaded above this deck 
whether under cover or not. By 
custom, all cargo stowed below the 
weather deck is considered to be 
under-deck cargo, as it is no more 
exposed to the elements than is 
cargo in the hold. Theoretically, on- 
deck cargo is not covered unless 
specifically mentioned as being on- 
deck. 

Rates for cargoes shipped “on- 
deck” are generally in excess of those 
for “under-deck” shipments owing 
to the greater possibility of loss or 
damage. Certain cargoes, from 
their very nature or from custom 
of trade, should alert an under- 
writer to inquire whether all or only 
a part of the cargo will be stowed 
on deck. Such a cargo may be one 
that is shipped in containers. 
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In order to offset the loss in 
deadweight and to pick up addi- 
tional freight, approximately one- 
third of the containers carried on 
sach sailing are stowed on the deck 
of the container vessel.'' Losses, 
therefore, can be expected during 
heavy weather. In addition, being 
stowed on-deck subjects the con- 
tainers to rapid atmospheric changes 


11 Torrey—Page 582. 


which may result in additional losses 
caused by sweat forming on the in- 
side of the container. 

Storage facilities at port of em- 
barcation and port of destination 
should also be of concern to the 
underwriter, Many steamship com- 
panies, in order to economize on 
space, will store loaded containers 
in the open, exposed to the ele- 
ments. This practice leads to losses 

(Continued on the next page) 
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similar to those caused by stowing 
containers on deck of the carrying 
vessel. 

Underwriters of cargo insurance 
must also take into account the 
personal factor. Two vessels may 
be alike in all respects, yet under 
different management the rate of 
premium may be quite different. One 
owner may be efficient as a man- 
ager, tending properly to the ves- 
sel’s upkeep and the appointment 
of his officers and crew. The other 
owner fails to do this and under- 
takes to save at every point he can 
with the result that his losses are 
many compared with the more care- 
ful owner. The personal factor will 
apply to containers in relation to 
their maintenance and upkeep. 
Since containers are the property 
of the steamship lines, shippers who 
utilize the facilities of those lines 
that properly maintain their con- 
tainers, will obtain more favorable 
rate treatment than those shipping 
on the line which has a slipshod 
maintenance program, 

Knowledge as to the quality and 
fitness of the vessel is of supreme 
importance to the underwriter. To 
arrive at a proper rate he must be 
in a position to know the vessel 
with respect to its builder and owner, 
structural plan, material used in con- 
struction, structural strength to re- 
sist stresses and strains, and its 
age and physical condition. Fre- 
quently, when a vessel is converted 
for the transport of container cargo, 
some of its watertight bulkheads 
are removed, thus weakening the 
ability of the ship and its cargo to 
withstand the consequences of col- 
lision or the rampages of nature. 
This impairment of watertight in- 
tegrity is most often found in the 
roll-on, roll-off and lift-on, lift-off 
types of vessel. 

The considerations mentioned in 
this paper are peculiar to container 
shipments. However, there are 
many other factors which apply 
generally to all risks offered. Such 
factors as the vessel, the voyage, 
the moral character and business 
reputation of the assured, and many 
thers, are taken into consideration 
by the underwriter. The rate he 
quotes will be based on his correla- 
tion of all the factors involved. 
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On the Boardwalk in Atlantic City 


The Boardwalk and bathing beauties are associa- 


tions that come immediately to mind, for most 
people, at mention of Atlantic City. But to John 
R. Siracusa and John, Jr. (shown above on the 
Boardwalk), there’s far more to this long-famed 
resort center. It’s a dynamic, flourishing, forward- 
looking business community. It’s one of the nation’s 
foremost convention centers. Convention Hall 
(background), in fact, is the world’s largest indoor 
auditorium ... and, as a note of interest, the 
Siracusa Company played it’s part in a recently 
completed, 3! million dollar modernization of the 
Hall, by handling a substantial portion of the 
required contract bond (written, incidentally, by 


Standard Accident). 
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Financing Health Care 


RUSSELL A. NELSON, M.D. 


HE UNITED States, insofar as 

I know, is the last major nation 
in the world in which the great ma- 
jority of the acute general hospital 
care and its attendant medical serv- 
ices are provided in voluntary com- 
munity hospitals and for which pay- 
ment is on a voluntary basis, either 
out-of-pocket at the time of illness 
or through prepayment and hospital 
insurance. As we all know, the Eng- 
lish-speaking nations have progres- 
sively developed governmental and 
compulsory forms for financing 
health services with a_ substantial 
step being taken in Great Britain in 
1948 with the enactment of the Na- 
tional Health Services Act. In 1957, 
our sister nation to the north, 
Canada, adopted a Federal-Provin- 
cial system of financing hospital care 
for all citizens. In January 1961, 
Quebec, the last Province, came into 
the federal provincial plan. 


Better Mechanisms 


The reasons why the other nations 
have adopted these public programs, 
I believe, are clear to everyone. In 
the needed essential and 
increasingly complex health services 
for the people could not be financed 
out of current funds or through a 
voluntary health insurance mecha- 
nism. Unless the medical profession, 
the voluntary hospitals, Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield prepayment mecha- 
nisms and the commercial insurance 
industry develop better mechanisms 
to finance the services to our people, 
we probably will get a similar sys- 
tem. 

From the hospital point of view, 
there are a number of areas and 
developments which bear on financ- 
ing hospital care through health in- 
surance that I would like to bring to 
the reader’s attention. The first is 
the nature of hospital costs and what 


essence, 
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are their likely future trends. Much 
of this may be known to many but, 
in order to set the stage for intelli- 
gent discussion, I believe some points 
should be made. The standard index 
of the cost of hospital operation is 
the cost per patient day. Briefly, 
this is the sum of all costs allocable 
to inpatient care divided by number 
of inpatient days care given during 
a proper period of time. Since 
World War II, when the Federal 
government developed the concept 
of paying hospitals for certain mili- 
tary dependents on a cost basis, the 
hospitals of the nation have devel- 
oped a progressively improved over- 
all cost finding mechanism and sta- 
tistics on cost per patient day are 
now considered quite reliable. The 
average per diem cost of hospital 
care has risen since 1945 at a signif- 
icantly greater rate than other in- 
dices of what we might call “cost of 
living.” Not only have the expenses 
of giving hospital care gone up but 
the average stay in the hospital has 
been sharply reduced which has the 
effect of making more services avail- 
able to the patient per day and has 
accentuated the average per diem 
cost increase. Conversely, since pa- 
tients stay a shorter period of time, 
the illnesses or total stay cost for 
most patients has not gone up at the 
same rate as the per day cost. 


Hospital Costs 


Why have hospital costs gone up 
at this increased rate? The answer to 
this question needs a brief descrip- 
tion of the nature of the costs in hos- 
pital services. At the risk of too 
great an oversimplification, I would 
like to divide these into two basic 
components : the first, a provision of 
room and dietary service—those ele- 
ments that make them like the hotel 
and restaurant business—and, sec- 
ondly, medical, nursing, scientific, 
and therapeutic services. 


nian, 


In our hospitals, the hotel-restau: 
rant type services constitute the 
minor portion of our costs, some- 
thing in the order of a third, and 
have not been rising at an unusual 
rate. As a matter of fact, most hos- 
pitals do an efficient and competitive 
job on a cost basis in this area. It 
can even be argued that we have 
been over careful in holding back 
desirable improvements since, in 
most places, food and lodging in 
hospitals are below that which the 
American public probably would 
tolerate in its travels to hotels and 
restaurants. 


Professional Services 


The really significant and unique 
feature of hospital cost, however, is 
the items in the professional area 
and here we have experienced our 
spectacular increases. These are the 
results of the vastly improved medi- 
cal and scientific techniques that are 
available for the cure of diseases. 
Hospital service is largely personal 
and delivered by employees and not 
by machines to the extent that is 
possible in other endeavors. As a 
matter of fact, about two-thirds of 
hospital costs are the result of wages. 
Furthermore, a hospital is known 
to be a low-wage industry, employing 
a high percentage of women. The 
post World War II period has pre- 
sented severe problems to hospitals 
in relation to employees and wages. 
There has been a scarcity of person- 
nel and hospitals have had to con- 
vert rapidly to competitive personnel 
practices of shorter hours, higher 
wages, and increased fringe benefits. 
This has been an important factor 
in rise of hospital costs. 

What is likely to happen in the 
future in hospital costs? Most ex- 
perts predict that these will continue 
to rise in the order of 5% per year. 
Most observers also feel that we 
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have reduced the average stay of 
patients to as low a figure as possible 
and the rising per day cost will not, 
to a same degree, be offset by short- 
ened stays and less per case costs. 
These costs will continue to go up 
because of an almost certain future 
development of more effective meth- 
ods of medical and other professional 
care, the result largely of our enor- 
mous medical research program in 
this country and by the need of the 
hospitals to improve further their 
personnel practices to stay competi- 
tive. Offsetting tendencies to this 
cost rise will be found in increased 
efficiency, increased use of machines 
and automation and, we all hope, the 
development of more out of hospital 
services, particularly diagnostic serv- 
ices. 


Over-utilization 
issues 
hospitals and the insurance industry 
face with the public is the question 
of over-utilization of hospital facili- 
ties by insured patients. There is a 
great debate concerning 
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to which patients are admitted for 
hospital services who do not require 
the use of these expensive facilities. 
There is no doubt that pressures 
exist to bring patients in hospitals 
for diagnostic services which can be 
paid for under a hospital insurance 
program but cannot be provided 
through this coverage in doctors’ 
offices or hospital out-patient de- 
partments. Most hospital adminis- 
trators, I believe, feel that the over- 
utilization question has been greatly 
exaggerated. We all know it is very 
difficult to measure since what one 
is really measuring is the judgment 
of a physician. 

It is my conviction that, despite 
the damage to my personal pride, 
patients do not really like to be in 
hospitals, finding it undignified, un- 
comfortable, and frightening and will 
not go unless pressures are pretty 
severely applied to them by their 
own doctors. The question always 
arises as to whether insurance cov- 
erage with a deductible tends to hold 
down utilization to a significant de- 
gree. Again, I don’t believe there 
are satisfactory statistics to prove 
this situation one way or another. 
Certainly if it has any effect, it must 
be in some way related to the size 
of the deductible and this is a narrow 
line to walk since too small a de- 
ductible probably will have no effect 
on utilization and too large a one 
will hinder patients from getting 
adequate care or make the insur- 
ance prepayment package unattrac- 
tive and set up bad debt problems 
for hospitals and political pressures 
for all of us to have some type of 
government financed care, 


Diagnostic Services 


Since the really significant pres- 
sure for over-utilization is probably 
found in the cases requiring diagnos- 
tic services, a change in insurance 
benefits to include diagnostic serv- 
ices out of the hospital would go a 
long way towards relieving this pres- 
sure and, if it can be adequately 
financed, would be a significant addi- 
tion to the over-all availability of 
health services for our people. 

Hospitals and doctors are now 
very vigorously exploring the mech- 
anisms and usefulness of what we 
call “utilization committees” of the 
medical staff of our hospitals. The 


idea will be to set up medical staff 
committees that will supervise the 
members of the staff in their admis- 
sions, discharges, lengths of stay, and 
utilization of services much in the 
same philosophy as pathology tissue 
committees of the staff are used to 
check the quality of surgical practice. 
In the long run, this utilization com- 
mittee idea and its effect by educa- 
tion of the medical staff, in my judg- 
ment, will be the most important 
factor in the control of the utiliza- 
tion. It will also have a very useful 
effect in bringing the medical staff 
closer to the financial and manage- 
ment side of hospital operations. 


Cost Finding 


Earlier I referred to the improve- 
ment in cost finding mechanisms 
in our hospitals and I would like to 
expand this point somewhat. It is 
not too long ago that hospitals did 
not need to spend money on elabo- 
rate accounting systems. The fi- 
nancing of hospital care in those ear- 
lier days was more simple and largely 
on a cash-in, cash-out basis. Much 
of the money came from public ap- 
propriations or charity giving plus 
payment of moderate bills by the 
patients themselves. Hospitals in 
those days did not feel that expendi- 
tures for sound business practices 
were justified. As our costs have 
risen and our difficulties in finance 
have multiplied, we have been in- 
creasing the effectiveness of our 
hospital accounting and_ statistics. 
Our national and local hospital as- 
sociations are strongly promoting 
adequate and, insofar as practical, 
standardized procedures for account- 
ing with the realization that only by 
sound accounting can management 
exert optimum control of operations 
and only by clear presentation of 
hospital finance to the public will we 
get public understanding and support 
for our work. Much of this improve- 
ment has been the result of the ac- 
tivities of the American Hospital 
Association which has developed the 
methods and guides for local hospi- 
tals. We now see the beginnings of 
developments of strong regional and 
state hospital associations which will 
further this work in accounting and 
extend it to group agreements on 
the pricing of our services to the 
public. 
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In Maryland, the hospitals, Blue 
Cross, and the State Health Depart- 
ment (the Health Department ad- 
ministers payment for indigent 
cases) have recently formed an in- 
dependent non-profit Hospital Cost 
Analysis Service. This agency will 
audit hospital costs, certify their 
accuracy to third party payers, con- 
duct studies of comparative hospital 
costs, and make full reports to the 
public. We think this is a significant 
step forward in public service. | 
know that the public generally and 
those in the insurance industry spe- 
cifically are aware that hospital pric- 
ing mechanisms sometimes make no 
sense whatever and need wholesale 
revision. In the last year, the hos- 
pitals of Southern California volun- 
tarily agreed to a uniform set of 
principles to guide the setting of 
hospital charges. I would expect that 
this would extend to other areas and 
have a beneficial effect on our hospi- 
tals and third party payments for 
hospital services. Our state and 
regional hospital associations as well 
as our metropolitan councils are also 
gaining strength in other group pro- 
grams, such as group purchasing of 
supplies and the establishment of 
group laundry facilities. The chronic 
dissatisfaction with hospital bills and 
costs on the part of the public, the 
strength of third party payers in 
negotiations with hospitals and, par- 
ticularly, public hearings before in- 
surance commissioners for Blue 
Cross rate increases and its attendant 
attention on hospital costs have made 
hospitals realize that group action 
is essential to solve some of our 
problems. I am sure that more of 
this can be expected in the future. 


Medical Skills 


Earlier I mentioned the improve- 
ment in medical and other profes- 
sional methods and skills as import- 
ant in our rise in costs. This I 
mentioned was due in large part to 
the great improvements that are the 
result of medical research. During 
World War II, when the resources 
of our country had to be mobilized 
rapidly, the Federal government, for 
the first time, became deeply involved 
in the sponsorship of medical re- 
search. The curve in the rise of 
medical research, particularly that 
from the Federal government, is, I 
suspect, as big and steep as any curve 

(Continued on the next page) 
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in growth in this country. It is an 
enormous part of our national effort 
and has revolutionized the activities 
going on in our university medical 
centers. One disease after the other 
ig being as aggressively attacked as 
some aspects of our space program 
and inevitably from this type of ac- 
tivity we can expect new things, new 
methods of care and treatment in 
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hospitals which mean additional ex- 
penses. 

In the last few years, in order 
to attack the problem of spiraling 
costs and to spread scarce profes- 
sional personnel to those who need 
their attention, hospitals have been 
experimenting with a system of care 
popularly known as “progressive 
patient care.” I am sure that the 
insurance industry is interested in 
the implications of this new move- 
ment which can be expected to 
spread further. The idea is a simple 
one—give the expensive care only 
to those who need it at the time they 
need it and let those who are con- 
valescing or only slightly ill take 
care of themselves to a maximum 
extent. The concept is not a new one 
but is being organized on a broader 
scale than has been done previously. 
I am sure of my ground in making 
two predictions: First, progressive 
patient care, properly administered, 
will give safer care to the most seri- 
ously sick and this is entirely to be 
commended and, secondly, progres- 
sive patient care will not significantly 
diminish hospital costs and, thus, I 
don’t believe it will make the situa- 
tion any easier on the insured 
patients. Anything that is saved on 
the self-care end of this problem will 
have to be spent on intensive care. 


Under-financed Operations 


One of the great problems in 
attacking hospital costs is the in- 
ability of most hospitals to take ac- 
tion boldly to change procedures and 
management for greater efficiency 
because our basic operations are so 
badly under-financed. We are not 
too many years removed from the 
days when hospitals were considered 
charity operations and expected to 
live poorly and on a day-to-day or 
hand-to-mouth basis. This is no way 
to run an expensive complicated 
business. One of our biggest prob- 
lems in financing hospital care is the 
care of the sick-poor which tradi- 
tionally has been financed by three 
sources: charity, public funds, and 
over-payments by the paying pa- 
tient. The natural course of our na- 
tional economic life has led to a 
diminution in the role of charity in 
paying for these patients so that, in 
most places, it is largely non-existent. 
As a matter of fact, philanthropy is 


having increasing difficulty in con- 
tinuing its traditional role in pro- 
viding the hospital buildings and 
equipment which will be needed, let 
alone leaving any for daily opera- 
tions. The over-charges to paying 
patients is becoming less and less 
of a reliable source for care of the 
sick-poor because the paying patient 
group has been so extensively in- 
vaded by prepayment and insurance 
in which there is a natural disinclina- 
tion to include in the premium cost 
any amounts to pay for the care of 
others. This leaves hospitals in the 
position of attempting to get more 
of this indigent care financing out 
of public sources. It has been catch 
as catch can with the problem largely 
left to states and large cities. The 
Kerr-Mills bill providing Federal 
assistance for the elderly medically 
indigent is the first Federal fund 
inclusion in this area. It is very 
likely that we can look forward to an 
increased amount of Federal partici- 
pation. 


Insurance Development 


In all these problems of hospital 
costs, utilization, improvements in 
care, and financing, the voluntary 
hospital system, if it is to survive, 
must have a parallel development of 
a strong prepayment and insurance 
movement, and the invasion of Fed- 
eral and local government into the 
financing must be kept to what is 
absolutely necessary and no more 
and it further must be accompanied 
by sensible checks and balances so 
that we don’t develop a governmen- 
tally controlled system through con- 
trols exerted in the name of the 
government funds used to support 
the care of the indigent and medi- 
cally indigent. 

The hospitals are strong in their 
conviction to try to give the highest 
quality services through a voluntary 
system and will, by an increasing 
amount of group action, achieve 
greater efficiency and better public 
understanding. The medical profes- 
sion still, I regret to say, seems not 
enough interested in attacking some 
of these fundamental problems and 
| hope from the hospital point of 
view our doctors can be brought 
into much closer relationship to our 
operations and that by tried and 
true professional mechanism of 
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group control and education, pay 
more attention to the economics of 
hospital services. The Blue Cross- 
Blue Shield plans and commercial 
insurance need to provide sound 
mechanisms for meeting the advanc- 
ing needs of the people on a volun- 
tary basis. This means having as 
an objective the total coverage of 
the hospital care needs of the people 
who are not in the indigent or medi- 
cally indigent group. It means the 
development of insuring mechanisms 
for care in outpatient departments, 
nursing homes, chronic hospitals, 
and even the offices of our physicians 
and the homes of our patients. To 
fall substantially short of this goal 
inevitably means more governmental 
systems. 


FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 


THE CoLoraApo Supreme Court has 
refused to reconsider its decision 
striking down as unconstitutional the 
state’s motorists financial responsi- 
bility law. Following the high court’s 
decision, Robert A. Theobald, state 
revenue director, announced that his 
agency would immediately discon- 
tinue suspending the driving privi- 
leges of motorists who are involved 
in accidents and cannot prove they 
have insurance or can pay for dam- 
ages. 

The Florida Supreme Court has 
reversed a lower court finding that 
the state’s financial responsibility 
law is unconstitutional. The law 
had been found unconstitutional by 
Lake County Circuit Judge Troy 
Hall. However, the State Supreme 
Court reversed him on grounds that 
there was no evidence to show that 
the law was an “unreasonable or 
arbitrary exercise of police power.” 


AGENTS’ SUIT 


Unirep Pactrtc has settled its diffi- 
culties with the California League of 
Independent Insurance Producers 
on the same basis as the four Bureau 
companies that were named in the 
antitrust suit. Since the Pacific In- 
demnity reached an agreement over 
a year ago, that leaves Fireman’s 
Fund as the only company which has 
not yet come to an understanding. 
According to Joseph Alioto, attorney 
for the League, negotiations with the 
Fund are in progress and an agree- 
ment is expected in the near future. 
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Survey Selling 


DR. EDWIN S. OVERMAN, CPCU 
Assistant Dean, 
American Institute for Property and 
Liability Underwriters, Inc. 


UCH ATTENTION has been fo- 
Meersea. in recent years, upon the 
need to provide greater “ 
to insurance clients. Survey selling, 
as a philosophy of serving clients, 
will if properly conceived and per 
formed produce the ultimate in real 
service to the client. It is designed to 
assist the client in visualizing his 
total needs for insurance together 
with the best possible procedure for 
meeting these needs. Survey selling 
will place in proper perspective the 
various hazards facing the client and 
then suggest ways and means of pro- 
viding maximum over-all protection 
against these hazards for a minimum 
outlay of premium dollars. In other 
words, survey selling is designed to 
provide the greatest possible “value”’ 
in insurance protection to the client 
for the money spent in premiums. 


service” 


The Professional Approach 


“Vannevar Bush,” noted Ameri 
can engineer, educator and adminis- 
trator, “has observed as one of the 
important characteristics of a pro- 
fession the fact that the typical client 
who buys professional services is not 
in a position to judge their quality 
for himself. He must, therefore, rely 
on the reputation of the individual 
professional practitioner and_ the 
standards of conduct maintained by 
the profession as a whole.”? The 
high degree of technical complexity 
which typifies the discipline of in- 
surance would certainly seem to 
place it in that category where the 
typical client is in no position to 
judge for himself the quality of in- 
surance offerings and is thus in need 
of proper advice and counsel. Indeed, 
most persons have never looked at 
their total “hazards” picture criti- 


1 Carey, John L., “The Ethics of Public Ac 
counting,”” The Annals of The American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science, from the 
series devoted to the subject of Ethical Standards 
and Professional Conduct, Vol. 297, January 
1955. 
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cally and objectively. Nor are they 
likely ever to do so on their own 
initiative, They are thus almost com- 
pletely dependent upon the educa- 
tion, experience and skill of the in- 
surance practitioner to reveal to 
them their total insurance needs and 
the proper procedure for fulfilling 
these needs in the most effective 
manner. 


Major Criteria 


Professor Robert Aaron Gordon 
of the University of California and 
Professor James Edwin Howell of 
Stanford University, in their joint 
study of schools of business adminis- 
tration sponsored by the Ford Foun- 
dation, have arrived at four major 
criteria for defining a “profession” 
as follows: 

1. A profession should rest on a sys- 
tematic body of knowledge of sub- 
stantial intellectual content and on 
the development of personal skill in 
the application of this knowledge to 
specific cases. 

2. It must set up standards of pro- 
fessional conduct, which take preced- 
ence over the goal of personal gain. 
3. It should have an association of 
members, among whose functions are 
the enforcement of standards, and 
the advancement and dissemination 
of knowledge. 

4. It should prescribe ways of enter- 
ing the profession by meeting certain 
minimum standards of education and 
competence.” 

The C.P.C.U. program has as its 
ultimate objective the achievement 
of professional recognition and sta- 
tus for its members. In the accom- 
plishment of this long-range goal, 
C.P.C.U.s recognize and appreciate 
the importance of all of the above 
criteria for a profession. With re- 
spect to criterion No. 1, for example, 
the C.P.C.U. study program has 
drawn together “a systematic body 
of knowledge of substantial intellec- 


2 Silk, Leonard §., Senior Editor of Business 
Week in “The Education of Businessmen,” 
Supplementary paper No. I1, Committee for 
Economic Development, p. 9—Is Business a 
Profession? 


tual content” from among the more 
creative writings in the field of insur- 
ance literature. A wide variety of 
reading assignments from among 
numerous separate sources consti- 
tutes the background knowledge 
necessary to pass the written exam- 
inations. Moreover, considerable 
importance is placed—in construct- 
ing the examinations—on the neces- 
sity for “developing personal skill in 
the application of knowledge to spe- 
cific cases” as stated in this first 
criterion. As a matter of fact, most 
C.P.C.U. questions are based upon 
actual case situations requiring the 
candidate to produce a satisfactory 
solution to the case problem based 
largely upon his educational back- 
ground in C.P.C.U. as well as his 
on-the-job insurance experience. 
The C.P.C.U. standard of profes- 
sional conduct which does indeed 
“take precedence over the goal of 
personal gain,” as stated in the sec- 
ond criterion above, is embodied in 
the C.P.C.U. Professional Charge 
which all members subscribe to and 
repeat publicly as follows: 
“In all my business dealings and 
activities I agree to abide by the 
following rules of professional con- 
duct : 
“T shall strive at all times to ascer- 
tain and understand the needs of 
those whom I serve and act as if their 
interests were my own; and 
“T shall do all in my power to main- 
tain and uphold a standard of honor 
and integrity that will reflect credit 
on the business in which I am en- 
gaged.” 


Third Criterion 


Criterion number three is fulfilled 
through the national Society of 
C.P.C.U.s_ which constitutes the 
alumni who have completed all re- 
quirements and have received the 
C.P.C.U. designation. The Society 
of C.P.C.U.s, among its many func- 
tions, does have a policing body 
known as the Ethics Committee 
whose function it is to enforce—if 

(Continued on page 36) 
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high standards of ethical 
conduct by its members. Moreover, 


necessary 


the Society of C.P.C.U.s performs 
“the advancement and dissemination 
of knowledge” through its Annual 
Meeting and Seminar where schol- 
arly papers are prepared and de 
livered, through its various regional 
educational institutes and through its 
professional journal, The Annals of 
the Society of Chartered Property 
and Casualty Underwriters. 

The national examining body for 
C.P.C.U., the American Institute for 
Property and Liability Underwrit- 
ers, is the organization which is de 
signed to fulfill the fourth criterion 
stated above. This organization pre 
scribes the ways for entering the 
ranks of C.P.C.U. by setting “certain 
minimum standards of education and 
competence” and by prescribing cer 
tain experience requirements as well 
as the standards for measuring the 
moral and ethical character of the 
potential C.P.C.U. 

A widely publicized article appear- 
ing in the March 3lst issue of Life 
Magazine entitled, “High Cost of 
Playing Safe,” emphasizes in the 
sub-title of the article that although 


insurance is vital to everyone, “the 
major problem is how to afford it.” 
The author of the article observes 
that “Practically everybody is under- 
insured because adequate insurance 
would lead to bankruptcy.” At an- 
other point he says, “Adequate in- 
surance—not completely adequate, 
just reasonably adequate—would 
cost the family head more than that 
well publicized villain of budgets, the 
Federal income tax or the payments 
on his house.” Although many of the 
statements appearing in the Life ar- 
ticle may seem to oversimplify and 
perhaps tend to overstate the prob- 
lem to some degree, the fact is in- 
disputable that a sound, well-bal- 
anced insurance program for the 
typical family (including property- 
casualty coverages as well as life in- 
surance and health protection) will 
indeed involve a substantial sum of 
money and will constitute a major 
portion of the total family budget. 
Moreover, there is little doubt but 
that many families have neglected to 
allow, in their budget, for sufficient 
funds to properly cover this needed 
expenditure. This makes it all the 
more necessary for the family to 
receive professional guidance and 
counsel insofar as insurable hazards 


A Company can 
business through 
development. 


and insurance needs are concerned, 
And it is all the more important that 
the funds which are made available 
from a limited budget are “allocated” 
in such a way as to maximize the 
family’s insurance protection. 

An interesting analogy drawn 
from the field of economics would 
seem appropriate to the discussion 
at this point. The discipline of eco- 
nomics is concerned fundamentally 
with the allocation of scarce material 
resources among a superabundant, 
multiplicity of human wants and 
needs. Thus, the very essence of 
economics is the study of ways and 
means of allocating these scarce 
physical and human resources among 
the almost limitless profusion of 
wants which are continuously clam- 
oring for these scarce items. And 
if a System of economics is to achieve 
ideal success, this allocation must be 
made in such a way as to maximize 
the satisfaction of the majority of 
these human wants. 

The problem of insuring the mul- 
tiplicity of hazards facing a family 
with limited financial means is not 
dissimilar to this fundamental prob- 
lem in economics, And the ultimate 
goal in insurance survey-making is 
also similar in that the objective is 
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to plan a program which will allocate 
the scarce premium dollars over the 
multitude of hazards facing the client 
in such a way as to maximize his 
overall protection purchased by the 
premium dollars made available for 
insurance. 

In building a continuously ex- 
panding and loyal clientele, the pro- 
fessionally-minded producer must 
concentrate his attention on the task 
of reducing, in the mind of his client, 
the image of chaos regarding hazards 
and coverages and replace it with a 
systematic and orderly “image” of 
his personal insurance program 
which will create grateful and lasting 
respect by the client for his insurance 
producer. 

An insurance producer in Minne- 
apolis who is a C.P.C.U. stated in a 
recent report: “Policies have fre- 
quently been bought on the spur of 
the moment or out of a vague feeling 
that it is time to buy again. Often 
such policies are more expensive 
than need be and worse, they may 
not provide the kind of protection 
the family really needs.” Later in 
his report he observed : “Within the 
short span of four months in 1960 
six non-clients came to me—all will- 
ing to pay me a fee—to unravel and 


make sense of their pile of policies.” 
This producer concluded by saying: 
“At no time more than during the 
past year have the bad results of the 
paid-to-sell attitude of the insurance 
merchant been more apparent. At 
no time has the paid-to-advise atti- 
tude of the insurance professional 
seemed more valuable or more desir- 
able. And at no time has the ap- 
preciation for the objective or un- 
biased advice of the professional in- 
surance agent seemed greater.” 

An insurance producer in Miami, 
writing in a more humorous vein, 
observed in a recent issue of Rough 
Notes as follows: “Fellow agents, 
take time to make an intelligent sur- 
vey of the risks on your books. Get 
rid of the selfish thought that you 
want to hang onto one or two poli- 
cies that, if the truth were known, 
are actually costing you money. And 
check your current files. There is a 
gold mine in life prospects and pack- 
age policies in your fire and casualty 
files and your life files are full of 
casualty and fire prospects. It is a 
simple task to survey an account 
semi-annually and bring the client’s 
insurance up-to-date to meet current 
needs. Sell the whole hog and elimi- 
nate the ‘squeal’ which always comes 
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when an uncovered claim has to be 
rejected.” 

It is the major point of this paper 
that the insurance producer should 
consider “the whole hog,” to put it 
in the vernacular, rather than simply 
sell a policy to meet a specific need. 
And when such an approach is used 
consistently, there will be much less 
likelihood that the client will be left 
holding a pile of policies with chaos 
thereby reigning supreme. 

As indicated at the outset of this 
paper, survey selling is designed to 
assist the client in visualizing his 
total needs for insurance together 
with the best possible procedure for 
meeting these needs. Stated differ- 
ently, survey selling places in proper 
perspective the various hazards fac- 
ing the client and suggests ways and 
means of providing maximum over- 
all protection against these hazards. 
But since most insurance clients do 
not have unlimited funds for the 
purchase of all forms of insurance 
available, an attempt must be made 
in survey selling to assign certain 
“priorities” to the various insurance 
needs in a given case. The assigning 
of such priorities generally is gauged 
by the extent or degree of possible 

(Continued on page 132) 
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PORTABLE DICTATION 


The Electric Typewriter Division of In- 
ternational Business Machines Corporation 
has broadened its dictation equipment line 
with the announcement of the IBM Execu- 
tary portable dictation unit. The new port- 
able is powered by ordinary flashlight 
batteries and is completely compatible with 
the company’s magnetic belt office dictation 
products. 

The new member of the “Executary” 
family is self-contained in an aluminum 
case and weighs six and one quarter 
pounds. It measures 242 x 6% x 10% 
inches. Its transistors are powered by five 
flashlight-size “‘C” batteries. 
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AUTOMATIC CALCULATOR 


A unique mechanism which automatically 
selects the fastest way to do any multi- 
plication is the outstanding feature of the 
new Diehl V model calculator. To multiply 
by 9982991 takes only 2 seconds! 

Others of the time-saving features of the 
machine are: A new stepped keyboard 
and special checking register which insures 
faultless entry of figures; single keyboard 
multiplication through X and = bars with 
programmed clearances and accumulations; 
decimal point in answers is given auto- 
matically; figures can be squared auto- 
matically with a single setting on the key- 
board and all division operations are fully 
automatic with the answer correctly pointed 
off. 


PLASTIC OPENER 


A handy new letter opener weighing only 
¥%4 of an ounce and molded of durable light- 
weight plastic zips open letters at the rate 
of 25 a minute. It slices a 4," strip from 
the top or side of the envelope without 
harming the contents and exposes the con- 
tents to easy access. Cutttng edge of the 
letter opener is an ordinary single-edged 
razor blade which fits neatly between the 
halves of the opener. A product of the 
Detroit Plastic Tile Company. 


FLEXIBLE CHAIR 


A radical new chair, called the Adjust- 
A-Matic, is now ready for mass distribution 
by Remington Rand Systems, a division of 
Sperry Rand Corporation. The seat on the 
chair, built for secretaries, is split in two 
equal halves, each half responding to the 
weight and movement on the two “halves” 
of the body, a biological fact that the ordi- 
nary chair has never taken into considera- 
tion. The “reward” is a pleasant, mobile 
freedom, resulting in more energy and 
higher morale and, because of the first 
two, higher productivity. 


NUMERIC INTERROGATOR 


Information Products Corporation’s new 
Model 2501 Numeric Interrogator makes 
possible point-of-use automatic data proc- 
essing. The Interrogator is a man-machine 
communications device that can be used 
to send and receive information to and 
from remote data processing equipment in 
a matter of seconds. It looks like a compact 
adding machine with a built-in television 
screen and can be operated by anyone 
after one to two hours instruction. 

In addition to requesting information, the 
machine can be used to add new informa- 
tion to the data processing file; to up-date, 
modify or delete stored information; to add 
new information to a received message and 
then re-transmit all or part of the new 
message. 
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HERE ARE VERY few activities, 
ae business, that are not 
attended by risk. It used to be an 
economic fact that risk-taking was 
the means by which the rewards of 
business were justified to the risk- 
taker—or to put it another way, if 
there were rewards, the risk-taker 
was justified in receiving the re- 
wards which increased proportion- 
ately to the element of risk. This is 
not so today mainly because taxes 
take a large bite of income leaving 
very little for the true entrepreneur 
—hardly enough to induce him to 
continue his activities with the hope 
of reward. 


Obtain Facts 


This is not a treatise on business 
risks in general but on business risks 
as they pertain to the quality of busi- 
ness decisions. We could enlarge 
the scope of the coverage so as to 
include the many aspects of de- 
cisions. We have depended, at least 
in part, on the development of our 
subject in the preceding articles. One 
way, among many, to reduce the 
risk of decision-making is “to obtain 
facts.” The following outline points 
out a few of the fact-finding tech- 
niques : 

1. Getting facts 

a. from reports and records. 

b. from others, which will include 
opinions as well as facts. 

c. from personal knowledge, which 
includes experience. 

d. review of similar situations and 
the manner of their disposal. 

e. from outside experts and consult- 
ants. 

2. Weighing and appraising facts 
(and opinions) 

a. predicting the future. 
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b. controlling human behavior. 
c. appraising the effects of deci- 
sion. 

Facts have a way of becoming 
twisted as they are presented by 
others. We call this “slanting,” 
where the facts are interpreted ac- 
cording to the ideas of the person 
giving the facts. Part of this twist- 
ing comes from the failure to observe 
details and to accurately interpret 
them. Psychologists use an interest- 
ing technique to prove twisting in 
the recitation of observable facts— 
a picture containing several obvious 
details is shown to a person for one 
minute. This person then tells all 
the facts he can remember to an- 
other person who, in turn, recites 
what he hears to another person, and 
so on until eight persons have par- 
ticipated. By the time the eighth per- 
son has recited the details there is 
no comparison to the original picture 

the facts have been completely 
changed. New facts (not existing in 
the original picture) have been 
added—actual details are dropped— 
and the whole picture is distorted. 
We watched such a demonstration 
participated in by capable managers. 
We would not have believed it had 
we not seen it. In business, getting 
facts is not quite so difficult but we 
do have slanting and distortion to 
deal with. 


Control Reports 


The growth of the use of reports 
and records is but a reflection of the 
trend toward written reports. We 
call these reports control reports be- 
cause they purport to furnish facts 
in such a way as to permit analysis 
and action. Analysis is the key word 
because analysis, in turn, requires 
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proper interpretation. When man- 
agement fails to analyze the reports 
presented by subordinates—or where 
the interpretation is slanted toward 
a fixed conclusion, no correcting 
action is possible. 


Comparative Facts 


Facts usually are comparative in 
order to give them meaning, par- 
ticularly if the facts are included in 
operating reports. Volume figures, 
for example, mean little unless they 
are compared to the volume of busi- 
ness done in a comparable but prior 
period. Very few offices have “stand- 
ards” to which performance can be 
compared. It is a good idea to es- 
tablish a goal by which performance 
can be measured. Using a personal 
experience with one of our former 
employees, we requested a report of 
“daily referral letters” written by 
the employee. A day-to-day com- 
parison of volume indicated very 
little change in the number of refer- 
rals written. In our effort to get 
facts, which often must be searched 
out, we established what we thought 
was a reasonable number of refer- 
rals per day. When the employee 
indicated that her inability to in- 
crease her production was due to 
“other duties” which interfered 
with referral production, we re- 
quested her to keep a list of such 
other duties and the time involved 
in their handling. The facts were 
that the employee was not perform- 
ing at even 50% of capacity. Facts 
have to be dug out and the diligent 
manager digs them out by careful 
analysis and appraisal. 

Facts and opinions should be scru- 
tinized before their use because opin- 
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P-422—Stimulating Sales 


If you ever want to get the attention of 
a very busy business man just mention to 
him that you know a new way for him to in- 
crease his sales. A new catalogue, the 
"Sales Stimulator,” should provide you with 
several of these attention getting ideas. 
Included in the "Stimulator" are ideas about 
letterheads, business cards, rewards to top 
salesmen and advertising specialties such as 
business card or signature cuff links, coat- 
of-arms plaques and monogrammed poker 
chips. If you're the man who has made a 
career of playing hunches and odds there is 
even a special gamblers package promising 
that unusual gift which may very well make 
the difference between a sale and a state 
of permanent hesitation. 


 P-423—Postal Know-How 


The first issue of "PB Post," a quarterly 
bulletin of postal information and human- 
interest items about mailing, is now avail- 
able. If you are one of the more than a 
quarter-million postage meter users, the six- 
page, two-color, illustrated publication 
should be of value in helping you to get 
the most from your meter. The booklet offers 
some sound predictions of future changes 
in mailing laws, gives hints on packaging, 
and relates several incidences in which postal 
know-how saved thousands of dollars. 


P-424—Idea Catalogue 


A special advertising campaign can lose 
half its impact if it is mailed on ordinary 
business stationery. The “Idea Letterhead 
Catalogue" contains many unusual letter- 
heads which will underline the message of 
special mailings while the versatility of the 
designs allows them to be used for a variety 
of purposes such as contests, sales drives, 
reports, newletters, etc. The letterheads 
shown in the catalogue consist of humorous 
illustrations and pointed catch phrases to 
introduce and spark your copy. 
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out charge or obligation. Simply check 
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Business Is a Risk—Continued 


ions have a way of becoming facts 
if there is sufficient certainty in the 
presentation. In this period of ex- 
pense reduction, management is con- 
stantly confronted by opinion, The 
manager of a small agency asked his 
associate “if it was necessary to con- 
tinue the employment of a part-time 
bookkeeper.” Almost without hesita- 
tion the employee replied “that they 
were so busy that no one had time 
to assist him in his work.” Is this 
fact or opinion? The manager did 
not know which it was so he asked 
each of his three employees to keep 
an activity report for a couple of 
weeks. An analysis of the activities 
clearly indicated that the employees 
had time to spare. The answer that 
the manager received was obviously 
one of opinion, inspired by the re- 
luctance to make changes. 


Reports Withheld 


One of our friends was charged 
with responsibility of reducing and 
simplifying the forms, reports and 
records used in his company. When- 
ever he asked if a certain report or 
form could be discontinued, the 
answer was, “No, we use it (the 
report, etc.) all the time.” My 
friend realized that he was not get- 
ting anywhere in his study and, not 
wanting to get tough, decided to 
withhold certain reports from dis- 
tribution. The reports were pre- 
pared as usual but were sent to him 
and he withheld them from the ones 
he suspected were not giving him 
facts as to their (reports, etc.) use. 
This went on for three months, Then 
he went back to the department 
managers and again asked if the re- 
port could be discontinued, Again, 
he was told that the report was too 
valuable to give up. “Let’s look at 
last month’s report,” my friend 
asked. Of course the manager 
couldn’t find it. “How about the 
month before last ?” my friend asked. 
It couldn’t be found either, nor 
could the month before that. 

Then my friend told the manager 
what he had done and commented 
that “changes are often resented 
and it is difficult to give up some- 
thing one is used to receiving. It 
appears as if we are going backward 
when we are taken off a list. I had 





no choice but to find out if this re- 
port is so valuable. Apparently it 
is not—now can we cancel the re- 
port?” 

This approach to differentiating 
between fact and opinion is a tough 
one and may make people angry by 
being duped—but often strong 
means are required in order to get 
at the truth instead of biased opin- 
ion, 


Facts and Machine Methods 


We are not going into data proc- 
essing systems and machine appli- 
cations notwithstanding the fact that 
large insurance companies are heavy 
users of electronic machines. Nor 
are we criticizing machine applica- 
tions that serve the main purpose of 
speeding up the handling of large 
volume statistics and data. 

Our observation deals entirely 
with tendency to adopt machine 
methods when the volume of details 
becomes too cumbersome for manual 
methods, without making any change 
in the data handled. 

We recognize that business risks 
arising from decisions can be mini- 
mized by having adequate facts in 
time to use them in decision-making. 
If machines are used to give manage- 
ment information not otherwise 
obtainable by traditional methods 
within the practical limits of time 
and expense, then the caliber of de- 
cisions will improve. However, if 
machine methods are used because 
they will handle a greater volume of 
the same old details—machines will 
fall short of their expectations and 
decisions will be about the same as 
before. 


Management Decisions 


Management has the problem of 
weighing all the facts, opinions and 
advice that pertain to the problem 
at issue and then making its own 
decision. Important decisions de- 
pend for their success (in many 
instances) on the human behavior of 
others. Decisions sometimes fail be- 
cause of human failures. Machine 
applications can minimize the human 
factor where it is applicable to rou- 
tine operations such as_ typing, 
adding, calculating, comparing, scan- 
ning, and so forth. Machines will 

(Continued on page 54) 
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THE NEW SATELLITE 
17% x 22% 
BAUMFOLDER—MODEL 4-4 Precision 


folding at its finest, priced and designed for 
office or plant operation. Manufactured also in 
the 20 x 26 ‘‘Robot,"’ with 8 fold plates as stand- 
ard equipment. Extra plates and larger models 
of the Baumfolder available as well. 











in the 
graphic arts industry 
—where folding 

is indispensable 
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BAUMFOLDERS 


SPECIFICATIONS 
SHEET SIZE: Nominal—1714 x 2214; Maximum paral- 
lel 174% x 26; Minimum—4 x 5. PLATE FORMATION: 
2 fold plates, with options up to 8 plates to handle all 
impositions. Can be tailored to your specifications 
FEEDS AVAILABLE: Friction; Suction Pile; Suction 
Continuous. 


FEATURES: The finest precision folding rollers made. 
Complete facilities for scoring, perforating, slitting 
and/or trimming with flat or folded signatures. Op- 
tional pasting equipment can convert the Satellite 
into a complete bindery. Folds—binds (pastes) and 
trims in one continuous operation. Angular cross-car- 
riages for positive high-speed register on right angle 
folding. Newly designed folding plates and hinged de- 
flectors for rapid selection of impositions. Heavy 
frame construction for greater rigidity, freedom from 
vibration and complete retention of adjustments. 
Rollaway right-angle section may be added to handle 
expanding requirements. 


Businesses that depend on folding machines for their very 
existence—printers, bookbinders and publishers—know 
that Baumfolder is the folding machine to depend on. Over 
76% own Baumfolders in sizes ranging from 14 x 20 to 
44 x 58. Don't take less than the best. There is a Baumfolder 
for your folding needs. 


With a reliable Baumfolder—the machine that sets the 
folding machine standards for industry—you can have 
faster, more versatile and efficient folding. Accommodates 
a wide variety of paper stocks, weights and finishes without 
marking and with pin-point registration. With a Baumfolder, 
you have the best. 


EASY TERMS AVAILABLE Only 10% down or your old folding machine as a liberal 
down payment—balance payable in up to 40 monthly installments. 


CALL COLLECT Write for more information about the wide variety of models and 
sizes of Baumfolders available. Or, better yet—why not call collect to LOcust 8-4470. 
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BAUMFOLDER SALESMEN ARE SPECIALISTS Years of ex- 
perience have made Baumfolder men more than qualified to 


solve folding problems. 
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You've changed the insurance phases of your company’s operations into a model of modern efficiency, and 
realized many savings as a result. But until you also eliminate those inefficiencies involved in such non- 
insurance functions as policy and forms printing, handling and distribution, you will still be operating 
under a heavy burden of unnecessary costs. 


Companies of all sizes, operating both nationally and regionally, have discovered that Uniform’s exclusive 
Golden Circle System can introduce the greatest efficiency here, and assure their field forces of faster service, 
at lowest cost. 

The six Golden Circle System services... forms design, printing, storage, imprinting, distribution and inventory 
control...can be combined to streamline your policy and forms handling operations, too. Find out now 


about the savings in time, cost and space which today’s most modern forms handling method can bring 
to you. Get the facts in the CASE from your 


Uniform Representative. 
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PRINTING & SUPPLY 


Division of Courier-Citizen Co. 
165 Jackson Street, Lowell, Mass. 


Golden Circle System Supply Centers: 
Lowell, Mass. Allentown. Pa. Gainesville, Ga.e Kendaltville, ind.» Centerville, la.e Jacksonville, Tex. San Francisco, Cal, 
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INSURANCE ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION 


DON KING 
Joseph Froggatt & Company 


UCH HAS BEEN said and writ- 
Mi. concerning internal audits, 
internal controls and their position 
as the first line of defense against 
fraudulent acts on the part of em- 
ployees, as well as others, and the 
scope of such audits, that I will only 
briefly mention such matters in this 
article, 


Additional Responsibilities 


There are, however, many of us 
who do not appreciate or realize the 
additional duties and obligations of 
an internal audit department, and I 
know of no better outline of such 
duties than the one released by the 
American Institute of Certified 
Public Accountants in its bulletin 
“Tnternal Control,” from which I 
quote: 

“Management has the responsi- 
bility for devising, installing and 
currently supervising a system of 
internal control adequate to: 

. Safeguard the assets of an or- 

ganization, 

. Check the accuracy and reliabil- 
ity of accounting data, 
3. Promote operational efficiency, 

. Encourage adherence to pre- 

scribed management policies, 
and for these purposes, to pro- 
vide an appropriate plan of or- 
ganization, and adequate system 
of authorization and record pro- 
cedures, sound practices and 
lastly, personnel of appropriate 
number and capabilities.” 

The same bulletin goes further 
and states: 

“While the primary responsibil- 
ity for the establishment and en- 
forcement of internal control meas- 
ures rests with management, the 
degree to which such measures ex- 
ist and are carried out is a great 
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concern to the public accountant 
. . . The independent auditor must 
also exercise his best judgment in 
determining the scope of his ex- 
amination and in deciding whether 
the interests of stockholders and 
creditors justify the time and ex- 
pense involved in the extension of 
any particular line of inquiry... 
It is the duty of the independent 
auditor to review the system of in- 
ternal check and accounting con- 
trol so as to determine the extent 
to which he considers he is entitled 
to rely upon it. To exhaust the pos- 
sibility of exposure of all cases of 
dishonesty or fraud, the independ- 
ent auditor would have to examine 
in detail all transactions. This would 
entail a prohibitive cost to the great 
majority of business enterprises—a 
cost which would pass all bounds 
of reasonable expectation of bene- 
fits or safeguards therefrom, and 
place an undue burden on industry 
. . . It is worthy of repetition that 
the extent of sampling and testing 
should be based upon the independ- 
ent auditor’s judgment as to the ef- 
fectiveness of internal control, ar- 
rived at as a result of investigation, 
tests and inquiries. Depending on 
his conclusions in this respect, the 
independent certified public ac- 
countant should extend or may re- 
strict the degree of detailed exami- 
nation.” 


Executive Opinions 


Several years ago the American 
Institute of Accountants invited a 
number of prominent executives to 
express their views as to public 
accountants. The following is 
quoted from their replies: 

“Management, it was indicated, 
expects that the work of the inde- 
pendent auditor will supplement 
and complement the work of its 
own accountant with the minimum 
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duplication of effort. Management 
earnestly hopes and expects that the 
auditor will recognize the impor- 
tance of eliminating all non-essen- 
tials in his work and will insist only 
on performing such work as is es- 
sential to a thoroughly conscien- 
tious and competent job. 

Management expects further that 
only competent men will be assigned 
to the job. It expects those men to 
do their work quietly and expedi- 
tiously with the least possible inter- 
ference with the current work of the 
office. It expects them to limit their 
contracts and discussions with the 
company’s subordinate employees to 
securing necessary information and 
data. 


Constructive Suggestions 


Management expects the auditor 
to carefully observe in detail the 
manual and mechanical methods in 
use and to scrutinize and analyze 
its system of accounting, internal 
control and audit, so that these may 
be considered in the light of the 
auditor’s wider experience and con- 
structive suggestions made for im- 
provement. It expects the auditor 
and his staff to maintain their pro- 
fessional independence and impar- 
tial attitude at all times. 

Management expects the inde- 
pendent auditor to make his reports 
more than a bare presentation of 
basic statements; it expects him to 
report as to whether the financial 
statements fairly present the com- 
pany’s financial position and the re- 
sults of its operations, but it also 
expects comments from an impar- 
tial and independent viewpoint as 
to the ability and efficiency of its 
accounting staff, the adequacy of 
its accounting methods and proce- 
dures and of its system of internal 
control and audit, and it expects 

(Continued on page 51) 
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with low-cost GE 225 Information Processing System 


The fire and casualty insurance industry is finding 
the answer to the squeeze of rising costs in electronic 
processing equipment. If you are presently giving 
priority to your search for the electronic data process- 
ing system which can fill the bill with reliability and 


man analyze fully all the requirements of your appli- 
cation. He'll gladly give you the facts and the figures 
you re looking for, and explain them in language you 
understand, rather than in confusing computer talk. 


greater productivity at decided savings in cost, make 
a note to look into the GE 225. Place a call, today, to 
the General Electric Computer District Office that’s 
nearest you. You'll find a ready response by a man of 
more than usual competence in his field, and with 
more than the usual insight into your needs. Let this 


Atlanta: 270 Peachtree St. N.W., 522-1611 ® Boston: 140 Federal St 


Or, if you prefer for now, we'll gladly send you our 
latest bulletin on the GE 225 Information Processing 
System. Write for Brochure CPB-101B, General 
Electric Company, Computer Department, Section 
101YF9, Phoenix, Arizona, or see your nearest Dis- 
trict Office listed below. 


, HU 2-1800, Ext. 311 © Chicago: 120 S. La Salle St., 782-5061 © 
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St., DU 1-3641 © Lovisville: Bldg. 6, Appliance Pk., Gl 4-751] * Minneapolis: Plymouth Bidg., 6th & Hennepin, FE 2-7569 * New York: 
122 E. 42nd St., PL 1-1311, Ext. 3205 © Philadelphia: 3 Penn Center Plaza, LO 8-1800 * Phoenix: Guaranty Bank Bldg., 3550 N. Central 
Ave., AM 4-3741-2 © Pittsburgh: 1634 Oliver Bldg., Mellon Sq., AT 1-6400, Ext. 566 * San Francisco: The Russ Bidg., 235 Montgomery St 

DO 2-3740 © Schenectady: Bldg. 2, 1 River Rd., FR 4-2211, Ext. 5-4405 * Seattle: Dexter Horton Bidg., 710 Second Ave., MA 4-8300 © St. 
Louis: Paul Brown Bidg., 818 Olive St., GE 6-4343 © Syracuse: 1010 James St., GR 6-4411, Ext. 6141 or 6142 © Washington, D.C. Area: 7401 
Wisconsin Ave., Suite 514, Bethesda, Md., OL 2-8100 * In Canada: Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., Electronic Equipment and Tube Dept., 


830 Lansdowne Ave., Toronto, Ontario, Canada. Outside U.S.A. and Canada: Producer Goods Export 
Department, International General Electric Company Division, 150 E. 42nd St., New York City, N.Y., U.S.A / 
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definite recommendations as_ to 
changes in methods and personnel 
which may increase the efficiency 
and the results obtained by its ac- 
counting department.” 

I have brought the foregoing to 
your attention for the purpose of 
pointing out the need for both in- 
ternal and external audits. It is, of 
course, recognized that smaller 
companies are in no position to em- 
ploy an internal auditor and that 
only the larger companies are in a 
position to have an audit depart- 
ment. However, with study, smaller 
companies can well build “fences” 
that will strengthen their internal 
controls to such an extent that the 
work of the independent auditor 
can and should be reduced. A mat- 
ter of interest in passing is that the 
larger companies that can afford an 
internal auditor or audit department 
are also, because of their size, in a 
position to have more internal con- 
trols by delegating authority and 
responsibility to different depart- 
ments and individuals within those 
departments, and yet, recalling the 
responsibilities of the internal audi- 
tor, as outlined by the American In- 
stitute of Certified Public Account- 
ants, we still find plenty of work for 
him. 

Before going further, I would 
like to point out that both the in- 
ternal auditor and the public ac- 
countant should have and use: 

1. A formal audit program, 
2. A detail audit questionnaire, 
3. An appropriate time sheet. 

These will, of course, differ as to 
scope, procedure and time required 
in each company, but all are di- 
rected towards the elimination of 
over-lapping, duplication of work 
and an overall reduction in audit 
costs. 

The public accountant’s program, 
questionnaire and time sheet will, 
of necessity, differ considerably 
from those of the internal auditor ; 
however, both should be designed 
with the thought of reducing to a 
minimum any duplication of effort 
and point towards a reduction in 
audit costs. Unfortunately, audit 
programs do cost money. 

The formal audit program should 
be designed so that the various au- 
dit steps in all departments of a 
company are outlined in detail. 
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This, for several reasons, some of 
which are: 

1. To provide for uniformity be- 
tween audit periods, but not to an 
extent to stifle imagination and fur- 
ther inquisitiveness in subsequent 
audits ; 

2. To provide uniformity in reports 
wherein the exception and the un- 
usual are commented upon, rather 
than the usual or commonplace ; 

3. To insure that all departments 
and all functions of these depart- 
ments are examined on a_ periodic 
basis. 

The detail audit questionnaire is 
invaluable because it assures man- 
agement and/or the supervisor: 

1. That the audit program has been 
followed ; 

2. That system and _ procedure 
changes have been investigated ; 

3. That the auditor has attempted 
to strengthen internal controls; 

4. That the auditor is aware of pos- 
sible further uses of physical equip- 
ment at hand, or additional equip- 
ment being considered ; 

5. That the auditor is also attempt- 
ing to reduce operating costs by 
suggesting refinements in forms, 
system and procedures. 


Audit Questionnaire 


In my company we use an audit 
questionnaire that has approximately 
ninety-five questions, and an internal 
control questionnaire that contains 
about two hundred questions. Both 
of these must be submitted by the 
accountant in charge of an assign- 
ment before his formal report will 
be passed upon. 

The time sheet is, of course, the 
detail “cost sheet” of audit opera- 
tion and is necessary to properly 
budget time, estimate costs or quote 
fees. If properly maintained and 
used in conjunction with the pro- 
cedure and questionnaires, it can be 
of material assistance in pointing 
out where and why “audit time” 
has been consumed ; a further study 
should tell if changes in system or 
internal controls are necessary. 

Both the internal and external 
auditor must have facts upon which 
to base his interpretations and opin- 
ions, as “auditing” is not a science, 
but a profession of finding, gather- 
ing and reporting facts, together 
with an expression of opinion based 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Auditing Principles—Continued 


upon such facts, not only in the 
light of the company’s experience, 
but that of the accountant as well. 

Several years ago the Securities 
and Exchange Commission took 
testimony from a number of prom- 
inent auditors and public account- 
ants as to the adequacy of auditing 


methods and procedures, One of 
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those questioned replied along the 
following lines: 

“All examination work has as its 
purpose the confirmation of some- 
body else’s expressions of judgment, 
or statements of fact. The account- 
ant does this by means of evidence, 
and I should divide this evidence 
into three classes generally: 

The first class I would call direct 
evidence, and in that I include doc- 
umentary evidence, such as agree- 
ments, minutes, vouchers, cancelled 
checks and so on. I would also in- 
clude direct confirmation, as in the 
case of bank balances, receivables 
and so forth. 


Circumstantial Evidence 


The second class of evidence I 
consider in my own mind as cir- 
cumstantial evidence. For example, 
we make a test-check of certain of 
the transactions. On the basis of 
what we find from that test-check, 
we rely on procedures within the 
company itself. 

The accountant’s reliance on in- 
ternal check and control is based 
on the belief that if a number of 
people have part in initiating, carry- 
ing through and recording a trans- 
action, the transaction must be real 
and authentic. 

The third class of evidence, I 
would call oral evidence. For ex- 
ample, the statements made to the 
accountant by officers, employees 
and others in response to his in- 
quiries. 

The auditor has to determine first 
how much direct evidence he re- 
quires, and the extent to which he 
is entitled to rely on circumstantial 
evidence. Some things are con- 
firmed directly in every examina- 
tion. On others, he depends on the 
effectiveness of the internal check 
and control and the strength of the 
circumstantial evidence or tests. He 
must also determine how strong the 
circumstantial evidence must be, 
before he relies on it, and to what 
extent he is justified in relying on 
oral statements.” 

A very important factor, and one 
generally overlooked or disregarded 
by management is the independence 
of the auditor, both internal and 
public. While the latter’s independ- 
ence is more readily accepted, partic- 
ularly when management is desirous 


of an opinion and/or certification of 
the company’s financial position, it 
only too frequently imposes duties 
other than those normally assigned 
an internal auditor. 

First, the value of an internal 
auditor is reduced to “zero” if he 
is required to make or supervise any 
accounting entries, particularly if 
these same entries or related ones 
are to be subsequently audited by 
him. 


System Changes 


Secondly, programing and de- 
signing of forms should not be un- 
der his direction or supervision. It 
is correct, proper and one of the 
duties of both the internal auditor 
and the public practitioner to sug- 
gest system changes, procedures 
and revisions of currently employed 
forms. Further, it is also in order 
that any changes prepared by the 
systems, procedure or programing 
department be reviewed and ap- 
proved by the internal auditor be- 
fore installation—sa that he may 
see if further fidelity fences may be 
built, or if the changes will cause 
undue additional work and changes 
in other departments. 


Future Department Heads 


On the other hand, we do have 
one duty that falls into the hands 
of the internal auditor that is really 
not “auditing” and that is the train- 
ing of future department heads, jun- 
ior executives and top branch office 
personnel. There is no department 
company-wide that affords the same 
opportunity of studying the overall 
procedures of the company and 
seeing how they fit into manage- 
ment’s policies of operation. It is 
for this reason that the internal 
auditor and the audit staff must be 
of exceptional character and ability. 
It must be a combination of the 
“old” and the “young.” The “old” 
as experience is still the best teacher, 
and one must have “background” 
and a base upon which to build. It 
must be “young” so that it still has 
the inquisitiveness, imagination and 
forcefulness to carry out assign- 
ments. Members of this department 
must be tactful, pleasant to associ- 
ate with, but still capable of an aloof- 
ness that does not breed familiarity, 
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as many of the facts revealed to them 
are “top secret” and not generally 
made known to all personnel. 


Specialized Experience 


Another point to remember when 
selecting an internal auditor and 
his staff involves “experience” which 
I mentioned a few moments ago. 
You would no more call in a plumber 
to tune your piano, than you would 
a professional ball player to com- 
pute your Schedule “P” or un- 
earned premium reserve, so why 
engage an accountant who has spe- 
cialized in mail-order houses, coal 
mines or the shipbuilding industry, 
when you want to analyze claim 
and claim expense reserves. This 
does not mean excluding consider- 
ation of such talent, particularly if 
the general background indicates 
adaptability to new situations, based 
upon a strong accounting and sys- 
tem base. I am sure that an “insur- 
ance” accountant would be your 
choice if everything else were equal. 

I know of no method or manner 
in which the dollar value of an in- 
ternal or external audit can be com- 
puted. It is a recognized fact that 
both types of audit play a consider- 
able part in holding down specula- 
tions and misappropriations. They 
are of further value when manage- 
ment considers them a protection to 
the honest employee, and as a deter- 
ment to those momentarily consider- 
ing the “borrowing” of company 
funds. Of course, the disclosure of 
such acts and subsequent restitutions 
are important. 


Honest Errors 


However, many dollars are “lost” 
each year through honest errors, 
even after fool-proof systems have 
been installed. We all know of daily 
reports and applications that go to 
file without being entered ; of losses 
that are paid and the jackets sent 
to file without reinsurance recover- 
able being billed; of discounts for 
prompt payment of purchases that 
are frequently overlooked—only to 
mention a few that are turned up by 
your internal or public auditor 
through his sampling of transactions. 
This is one place where the internal 
auditor plays a distinct role, and 
that, because he is “on the job” test- 
ing current transactions and to a 
greater extent than possible by the 

(Continued on page 57) 
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Business Is a Risk—from page 42 


not replace human judgment and 


human responsibility. 
The 


manager of an agency de 


cided after considerable investiga 


tion to renew his lease on his present 
quarters. He had investigated rents 
in other buildings, estimated his 
growth factor and its effect on space 
requirements. His decision was ar- 
rived at two days before he had to 
notify his building manager in writ 
ing. He was called out of town un- 
expectedly so requested his assistant 
to write his renewal letter for him. 
The assistant made a note on his 
calendar to do it the first thing in 
the morning. Driving home that 
evening the assistant was in a seri- 
ous auto accident that landed him in 
the hospital. No letter was written, 
no lease was renewed, The man- 
ager’s decision to renew his lease 
was countermanded by human 
events—he did stay but at a higher 
rental, which was technically correct 
according to the lease. 

No one can read the future nor 
guarantee the behavior pattern of 
others—chance, technicalities, or call 
them what you will, often alter de 
cisions and create business risks. A 
system of communication and follow 
up will minimize the risks. 


Weighing and Appraising 


Very often the effects of decisions 
cannot be appraised within a short 
period of time. This is particularly 
true of decisions which affect people. 
Management’s efforts to establish 
personnel policies that accomplish 
management’s objectives cannot be 
appraised except in long periods of 
time because employee morale and 
responsiveness take months to de 
velop. Errors in decision can only 
be appraised by periodic scrutiny as 
to results. 

If management will read the signs 
there is little reason to face surprise 
when the results of decisions fail to 
live up to expectations. 

A monthly profit and loss state 
ment, balance sheet, comparative ex 
pense statement and budget compar- 
ison (actual versus anticipated) are 
the basic operating reports required 
by management. 

Beyond 
there are 


these control 
“clues” in 


reports, 
every office 
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AUTOMATIC COLLATOR 


DesiGNep To REDUCE hand collating 
costs by as much as 90%, General 
Binding Corporation, Northbrook, 
Illinois, has developed a new auto 
matic collator for office use that also 
staples and stacks automatically. 
For increased efficiency, the new 
unit is simple to operate and is 
equipped to handle both letter-size 
(8% x 11 inch) and legal size (8% 
x 14 inch) paper sizes. 

The GBC CSS Collator will 
handle a variety of production runs 
from 50 sets to several thousand 
(the machine can handle up to 12,- 
000 sheets per hour) at a rate eight 
times faster than by hand, Availa- 
ble in three separate models, in- 
cluding 10-bin, 12-bin and 16-bin 
collating capacities, the new ma- 
chines require less than 4 x 4 of 
floor space. 





which indicate how things are going. 
Management should learn why em- 
ployees leave their service—this may 
be indicative of several things such 
as lack of opportunity, inequitable 
pay, and poor working conditions. 
Observation of office activities, 
though not scientific, can give man- 
agement a good idea of the extent of 
office activities. 


Overtime Work 


Overtime work may be indicative 
of a lack of daytime activity—in all 
overtime should not be 
accepted as proof of hard work 
without investigation, One case de- 
veloped that an employee was oc- 
casionally slipping out to an after- 
noon theatre nearby the office and 


cases, 


putting in evenings to catch up, hop- 
ing to impress management and also 
collect overtime pay as well as a sup- 
per allowance payment, Manage- 
ment has to be as alert as the em- 
ployees in order to properly read the 
signs. One of my associates asked 
me why management was so easy to 
fool—my reply was that the em- 
ployees (i.e., some of them) spent 
twenty-four hours a day (more or 
less) thinking of ways to outsmart 
management, whereas management 
seldom spent more than one or two 
hours a week on employee activities 
—the preponderant weight of time 
given by the employees could only 
result in false impressions. 


Check List 


A check list of ways and means of 
reducing business risk may have 
value : 


1. Do you take time to get the facts? 


2. Do you look behind the opinion 
of others for hidden motives ? 


Observation: This does not indicate 
that management should become sus- 
picious of all opinion—it means only 
to weigh motives versus fact. 


3. Do you really observe office ac- 
tivities in order to know what goes 
on? 


4. Do you follow up on decisions to 
see how they work out? 


5. Do you establish goals for accom- 
plishment ? 


6. Do you read reports and form 
your own opinions or do you depend 
on others for interpretation ? 


7. Do you question the “facts” fur- 
nished by others? 

Observation: By questioning, we do 
not mean to doubt but rather to in- 
vestigate “by interrogation” as to 
the completeness of fact. 


8. Do you try to outguess others by 
taking things for granted? 


9. Do you investigate situations 
that bear scrutiny (overtime, ab- 
sence, tardiness) or do you accept 
excuses as reasons for their occur- 
rence ? 

10. Do you spend enough time on 
office affairs so as to be informed or 
do you delegate in order to get rid of 
annoying details ? 
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Auditing Principles—from page 53 


public accountant, usually because of 
costs. 

In view of the foregoing, I would 
like to outline two or three methods 
wherein the internal auditor and 
the public accountant can work 
together to reduce costs of audits, 
increase internal controls and assure 
management that procedures, oper- 
ations, etc., as approved by it, are 
being followed and at the same 
time, be able to report that the as- 
sets of the company are being well 
guarded and held intact. 

1. The test-circularization of all and 
sundry accounts receivable, includ- 
ing non-ledger and non-admitted. 

2. The test-circularization of ac- 
counts payable. 

3. The test-circularization of losses 
and loss expenses. 

4. The interim reconciliation of bank 
accounts. 

5. The periodic surprise counts of 
petty cash. 


6. The test-verification of salary 
payments, including distribution of 
such, 

7. The testing of disbursements to 
Uniform Accounting Classifications. 
8. The vouching of security trans- 
actions, including the verification 
that such transactions had been ap- 
proved by the Board of Directors. 
9. The testing of individual con- 
tributions to in force records. 

10. The test-posting of remittances 
received to receivable accounts and 
the verification that such items were 
promptly deposited intact to the 
credit of the company. 


Reprinted from The Interpreter, published by 
the Insurance Accounting and Statistical Associa- 
tion. 


TAPE TRANSLATORS 


Elec- 
tronic Data Processing division has 
announced development of magnetic 
tape translators that it says will pro- 
vide continuous “on-line” compati- 
bility between Honeywell computers 


MINNEAPOLIS- HONEYWELL’S 


and IBM systems. The translators 
enable Honeywell 800 and 400 EDP 
systems to work from tapes written 
by IBM machines and to write tapes 
acceptable to the same equipment, 
said Walter W. Finke, EDP divi- 
sion president. 

Finke said the new translator sup- 
plements somewhat different units 
developed earlier for “one shot” con- 
version of data on both IBM and 
Univae tapes into Honeywell lan- 
guage. These converters, he ex- 
plained, are being operated by 
Honeywell on a Service Bureau 
basis as part of the company’s pro- 
gram to establish compatibility be- 
tween its and non-Honeywell EDP 
systems. “The new translators are 
designed to provide continuous in- 
terchangeability of data 
Honeywell and IBM _ computers 
operating in the same organization, 
or in cases where there may be an 
interchange of data on magnetic 
tapes between two or more organi- 
zations using different EDP 
tems,” Finke said. 


between 
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COVERED BINDER 


Acco Propucts HAs introduced a 
new Accopress Binder that is ideal 
for presentation purposes. As the 
front cover is transparent acetate, 
it allows the entire front page to 
show. This makes possible the use 
of photographs or other illustrative 
material in the cover design and also 
provides immediate identification 

while still giving complete protection. 
Consequently the binder is 
especially suitable for holding ex- 
ecutive reports, sales material, etc. 


new 


The acetate is heavy gauge; the 
back cover 20-point genuine press- 
board—exceptionally firm, flexible, 
and durable. All punched sheets are 
held firmly in place by the famous 
Acco Fastener. The binder is avail- 
able in a choice of 12 smart colors. 


MEMO HOLDER 


THIS PERSONALIZED MEMO holder, 
manufactured by Afi Patent Prod- 
ucts, Inc., is made of basic wire of 
%4 4” diameter and weighs only six 
ounces. The holder is welded to a 
44” round flexible spring and plated 
to prevent rust. Live spring tension 
allows for adaptability and no screws 
are necessary for attachment. The 
new device should be ideal for ad 
vertising purposes since an attached 
disc is suitable for displaying a mes- 
sage, photo or service. 
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ALPHANUMERIC SYSTEM 
BURROUGHS CORPORATION HAS in- 
tegrated its Series E desk-size com- 
puter with a 10-total typewriter ac- 
counting machine to provide the only 
electronic business data processing 
system in its price range with alpha- 
numeric capability. The alphabetical 
feature eliminates the need for addi- 
tional units to write descriptive in- 
formation on accounting forms. 

Programmer training amounts to 
just a few hours because of the sim- 
plified external pinboard command 
process. Further extending the 
versatility of the computer is “tri- 
plex input,” which allows data to be 
fed into the system by adding two 
punched paper tape readers and a 
punched card unit, or three tape 
units. A third option is two punch 
card units. Output can be either by 
a tape or card punching device, or 
both. 

The compact, desk-size data proc- 
essing system is presently in use at 
more than 150 installations on such 
applications as tax utility and gen- 
eral billing, sales analysis, accounts 
receivable and payable, and sales 
distribution. Earlier models of the 
Series E computer have been used 
for engineering and scientific prob- 
lem-solving since 1955. 


TARGET CHARTS 
Compton Crart Propuctions, de- 
signers and producers of visual aid 
charts, announce the availability of 
their new line of Target Charts for 
graphically plotting data which is 
goal-directed. This new concept in 
graphic presentation is ideally suited 
for plotting sales performances, pro- 
duction quotas, financial figures and 
an infinite number of other quantita- 
tive data, showing clearly 
closely the data approaches the goal 


how 


or innermost circle, i.e., “the bull’s 
eye.” Compton Target Charts are 
designed to permit the plotting of 
data weekly, monthly, quarterly, an- 
nually or by other suitable time pe- 
riods. 

If desired, these charts can be used 
perpetually, offering a constantly 
current and historical portrayal of 
data. The Target Charts are easy 
to read, time saving, dramatic and 
illustrate at a glance the comparative 
relationship of all data plotted. They 
are available in pads of 25 sheets 
printed on 8%” x 814” stock, or in 
pads of 10 sheets printed on 16” x 
16” stock. 


DATA TRANSMISSION 


THE NATION’S FIRST coast-to-coast 
industrial data transmission system 
has been converted from punched 
card to magnetic tape. Installation 
of a Kinetape, magnetic tape trans- 
mission system by the Collins Radio 
Company has given Douglas Air- 
craft Co. a 2,200-mile high speed 
data link between its missile plant 
in Charlotte, N. C., and its computer 
center in Culver City, California. 
Previously the link operated with 
Collins Kinecard. The original sys- 
tem was installed by Collins in 
March, 1960. Responsibility for the 
recent change-over was assigned to 
Collins Communication and Data 
Systems Division. 

The tape-to-tape system permits 
vastly increased volume and more 
rapid communications. Collins mag- 
netic tape transmission systems are 
capable of handling 300 characters 
per second (2400 bits) over tele- 
phone lines, twice as fast as any 
other available equipment, accord- 
ing to company spokesmen, 
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SOME THINGS ARE BETTER THAN OTHERS Better quality, better value, 
better appearance. Often the difference needs to be demonstrated and explained. For instance, take 
PLOVER Bonp. Not just paper, but white, bright, strong insurance policy and letterhead paper made 
with carefully selected raw materials and the purest papermaking water in the world. 


PLOVER Bonbp is rigidly controlled to top quality standards during processing to insure long life and 
a uniform finish. For better looking letterheads and policies, specify visibly better PLOVER BonpD. 


Available in white wove, cockle finish; white opaque in cockle and policy finishes; and eight pleasing 
colors. Ask your PLOVER Bonp distributor for a free sample book, or write to... 
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Push-Button Copies 
from Microfilm 


Viewing alone doesn’t fully satisfy the needs of your microfilm 
system. You need paper enlargements, and you want these 
copies to be sharp, contrasty. neatly trimmed black-on-whites, 
obtained without delay or inconvenience of a darkroom. You 
get precisely what you need from a PHOTOSTAT DOCUMAT 
Reader-Printer. In the full-size viewing screen you select the 
record you need, and you get copies by simply pressing a 
button. + This convenient desk-top unit costs little more than 
a viewer. You can get it from PHOTOSTAT, the organization 
you've learned to trust. 


B® osy Setuwar READER Dainty 


PHOTOSTAT.— the most respected name in graphic reproduction 
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Random 


CHARLES W. GRADY 
Administrative Vice President 
Midland Mutual Life Insurance 

Company, Columbus, Ohio 


THREE YEAR study at our com- 
AL has led to the installation 
of the largest random access com- 
puter system in the insurance in- 
dustry today—largest both in terms 
of policy volume and data storage 
capacity. 

The system at Midland Mutual is 
built around an IBM RAMAC 305 
(Random Access Method of Ac- 
counting and Control) which can 
store up to 30,000,000 digits of in- 
formation and is presently handling 
115,000 individual policies of the 
company. With pertinent data 
stored on the magnetic disk files— 
rather than in a series of cumber- 
some manual files—the company 
realizes a number of important bene- 
fits : 

Many functions associated with 
the insurance application, such as 
premium billing and accounting and 
loan, dividend and commission ac- 
counting, now are performed on a 
consolidated basis. Instead of a se- 
ries of separate operations to update 
a series of individual files, every- 
thing now is processed in one place 
and, often, at one time. 


Takes Only Seconds 


Since it takes only seconds to ask 
for and receive detailed policy status 
reports, the machine can be queried 
either on a periodic basis or on spe- 
cial request. Data is then printed 
out on a single sheet of paper, ready 
for immediate use, to respond to the 
thousands of requests for service of 
one kind or another from the com- 
pany’s policyowners and agents. 

Agents’ and agency production 
records, too, can be produced on the 
same basis. It makes no difference 
what present job is being processed 
on the computer. Through the ran- 
dom access principle, these and 
other records can be picked out at 
any time. 
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Access Computer 


Although these are just a few of 
the benefits provided by the system, 
they serve to illustrate how the 
equipment is a valuable tool for the 
smaller life company. Actually, at 
Midland Mutual the application of 
data processing can be separated 
into three principal areas: central- 
ization of home office records; 
functionalization of procedures ; and 
provision for future expansion. Of 
these, the first has been virtually 
completed and progress is being 
made in the others. 


Record Centralization 


As far as centralization of home 
office records is concerned, the 
equipment serves as a complete, accu- 
rate, current and accessible informa- 
tion storehouse, Initially, this in- 
creases the efficiency, accuracy and 
economy of record keeping and proc- 
essing. In the long run, though, it 
will also mean the ability to move 
more readily into more sophisticated 
computer applications. 

Moving records on to the disk 
files, however, was a long and care- 
fully mapped procedure. Under the 
old system, basic policy records were 
in many forms. Some data was 
coded into punched cards. Other in- 
formation was maintained manually 
in a number of different ways. All- 
in-all, policy information was decen- 
tralized and, in many instances, du- 
plicated. 

To convert these previous systems 
to computer routines involved a fa- 
miliar pattern: management made a 
study of other companies’ experi- 
ence under similar circumstances; 
all operations (including existing 
punched card methods) were flow 
charted; systems personnel com- 
pleted the appropriate IBM courses; 
and other installations were visited. 

While our company was engaged 
in this study, IBM announced the 
double density disk storage unit for 
RAMAC, with capacities up to 40,- 
000,000 digits of information. The 


company realized that this develop- 


ment was of considerable impor- 
tance, principally because the cost of 
maintaining many different records 
could be reduced through consolida- 
tion. 

Further study and programming, 
combined with testing on a machine 
made available for the purpose, con- 
firmed expectations. The next step 
was selection of personnel from Mid- 
land Mutual’s own staff to run the 
installation. This was accomplished 
through the usual aptitude tests. 

To load the three disk storage 
units, consolidation and purification 
of the existing files was necessary. 
This involved updating, eliminating 
duplication, and wiping out errors, 
some of which were found to have 
been carried for some time. Even in 
the smaller insurance company, pa- 
perwork is voluminous and _ this 
carry-over of errors is not unusual 
in large-scale records keeping opera- 
tions on a manual or semi-manual 
basis. An idea of the volume may be 
had from the fact that over a mil- 
lion cards were used in the purifica- 
tion process, 


Stored in One Place 


Under the old manual system 
facts relating to a given policy were 
scattered in many different files. 
With the system, however, all data 
on a policy is stored—and is in- 
stantly available—in one place. 

Once the file was loaded, main- 
tenance of the policy record card was 
eliminated. This step was reached 
sooner than expected. As a result, 
not only is the costly card operation 
done away with, but processing is 
much faster. Daily premium report- 
ing, for example, averaging 1500 
items, is accomplished in 20 to 30 
minutes. Premium billing, inciden- 
tally, was the first operation carried 
out on the new system. 

In the functionalization of proce- 
dures, which is basically a reorgani 
zation of responsibilities and defini 
tion of duties, progsess is not so 


(Continued on the next pa 32) 
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Computer Continued 

rapid because all areas are affected, 
and thoroughness and caution are 
essential. This category overlaps 
into future expansion, which is dis- 
cussed later on. 

An example of progress in this 
area is in the handling of maturity 
transactions. Under the old system, 
a specialist had to bring together 
many records before processing the 
transaction. Now, a status request 
fed into the RAMAC 305 produces 
all the necessary data on a single 
sheet, and the specialist can get 
down to business right away. Also, 
the computer takes care of time-con- 
suming calculations such as cash and 
loan values and dividends. 

The result is that the company 
gets service from the expert—and 
the customer gets better service from 
Midland Mutual. 

Provisions for future expansion 
fall into three categories: record 
keeping, management decision, and 
increasing sales activity. In the first 
category, strides have 


FAST LOW COST 
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which will facilitate the handling of 
increasing volume. For example, 
one phase of the compensation plan 
for agents formerly required the 
services of a girl for three days. 
Now, because all agents’ records are 
stored and updated in RAMAC, this 
operation, including the calculations, 
takes only two hours. 

Another improvement is that 
agents are now paid every other 
Monday for all business completed 
up to and including the previous 
Thursday. The commission state- 
ments are written on the machine by 
Friday evening, and a by-product 
punched card is used to prepare the 
paychecks automatically. 


13 Period System 


This procedure is part of a 13- 
period accounting system, a system 
the company adopted at the begin- 
ning of the year to better accommo- 
date the peak loads of normal rec- 
ord keeping activities. 

To further improve agency opera- 
tion, pre-punched status request 
cards will’ be furnished to agents 
which, when returned to the home 
office and fed into the computer, will 
produce the policy status report. 
With this method, a three-day turn- 
around on any request should be 
realized. And tele-processing de- 
vices, which automatically transmit 
data in punched card form over long 
distances, could even reduce this 
time to minutes. 

These improvements in agency op- 
eration are part of a program to take 
record keeping chores out of the 
agency—and yet keep current data 
available to agency personnel when 
they need it. As a result, rising 
agency operating costs can be met, 
service to all locations—and to cus- 
tomers—is speeded, and complete 
data is always available in the home 
office to aid management in decision- 
making and evaluation. 

Central information processing 
also minimizes some of the negative 
aspects of agency operation. For ex- 
ample, most agencies are small and 
have a high clerical turnover rate. 
With status and processing being 
carried out in the computer, though, 
the considerable cost of training new 
personnel in complex paperwork 
procedures is reduced. 


Aside from agency office improve- 
ments, the new system can help the 
man in the field through automatic 
follow-up. As the computer scans 
its files during a billing or similar 
operation, it can create a by-product 
punched card. This card will notify 
an agent that a certain policy has 
not been reviewed with the holder 
for a year, or that some other facet 
of the policy needs his attention. 

Consider the value of such a tech- 
nique in the servicing of term insur- 
ance, or when a new man takes over 
another’s territory! Field men may 
have a centrally controlled sales 
stimulation tool which will make pos- 
sible systematic follow-ups through- 
out the field organization. 

In the area of management deci- 
sion, the data processing system will 
be used for simulating and forecast- 
ing the probable results of various 
courses of action. For example, a 
model agency simulator can calcu- 
late the effect of varying different 
elements such as the income and 
compensation plans for small and 
large agencies. 

To take full advantage of income 
tax laws, the computer can simulate 
the effect of rearranging the com- 
pany’s assets. Also, in portfolio se- 
lection which has an important effect 
on income, it is possible to deter- 
mine what ratios of mortgages, 
stocks, bonds, and so forth will give 
the highest return consistent with 
safety. 

While these and other applications 
are under way or in the planning 
stage, an intensive long-range study 
is going on independently, with the 
help of the manufacturer. This is 
aimed not so much at specific appli- 
cations as at developing an optimum 
company-wide management system 
based on data processing. 


Three Phases 


The project, which began about a 
year ago and will continue for sev- 
eral more years, has been broken 
down into three phases: 

1. A current description, com- 
pletely documented, of the com- 
pany’s background, management 
philosophy, and future aims. This 
has been completed. 

2. System requirements specifica- 
tions, projected two years into the 

(Continued on page 64) 
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EXTERIOR of the North Amer- 
ican Mortgage Corporation. 


MR. DONALD M. PLANK, 
EXECUTIVE VICE PRES!I- 
DENT of North American 
Mortgage Corporation. 


“Our Walional Accounting System 


Saves uS *15,900 a year... 


1»? 


returns 106% annually on investment 


“Investor service is the most important 
feature of our business. Our National 
Accounting System is an indispensable 
aid in the improvement of service to 
present investors, plus enabling us to 
acquire new ones. 

“Records provided by our National 
System allow management to readily 
make important decisions. This would 
have been impossible with our previous 
method. Our National System, through 
its speed and accuracy, has increased 
company prestige and promoted better 
relations between company, mortga- 
gors, and contractors. 


NATIONAL SYSTEMS provide vital information 
when it is needed, with speed and accuracy. 


THIS NATIONAL SYSTEM more 
than pays for itself every year. 


—North American Mortgage Corp.., St. Petersburg, Fla. 


“Our Nationals also reduce floor 
space requirements which is an im- 
portant saving of money, and at the 
same time, makes possible top operat- 
ing efficiency. 

“Our National Accounting System 
has reduced overtime, provided more 
and faster information than we ever re- 
ceived before, and gives us up-to-date 
records at all times. These savings 
amount to $15,900 a year, a return of 
106% annually on our investment!” 
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Executive Vice President 
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many time- and money-saving features 
of a National System. Nationals pay 
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profit. National’s world-wide service or- 
ganization will protect this profit. Ask 
us about the National Maintenance 
Plan. (See the yellow pages 

of your phone book.) 
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future. Now under way, this phase 
will spell out in detail what the sys- 
tem must provide, to meet Midland 
Mutual’s goals. Completely specific 
resource usage charts are being pre- 
pared for every operation in every 
phase of the business. The relative 
importance of the various resources 
used in each operation—personnel, 
machines, material—will be ranked 
and weighed by company executives. 
These evaluations will then be re- 
fined by mathematical techniques to 
form a basis for designing the re- 
quired system. To the best of the 
company’s knowledge, no such com- 
prehensive study has ever been un- 
dertaken in the industry. 

3. The final step is the design of a 
management system the 
findings of phase 2. 


based on 


Studies Aims 


The aims of the study include 
finding new, advanced uses for data 
processing which will help meet 
management’s goal of increasing in- 
surance in force, by a specified per- 
centage. Some of the areas under 
consideration are: 

Agency manpower requirements. 
Factors which will affect agency ac- 
tivity will be put into a mathemati- 
cal formula to find the total number 
of agents necessary to produce the 
desired volume. 

Others are asset share calcula- 
tions, expense predictions, and sales 
forecasting. Combined with the pres- 
ent applications, we believe the sys- 
tem will eventually provide increased 
across-the-board efficiency. To han- 
dle the increasing data processing ac- 
tivity, an IBM 1401 with RAMAC, 
many times more powerful than the 
305, has been ordered. With all rec- 
ords centralized, conversion to the 
new machine will be greatly facili- 
tated. 


Future Benefit 


3ecause of competition, the com- 
plexity of the business, and the fact 
that economies are hard to effect 
without high volume, Midland 
Mutual feels that this approach will 
be of direct benefit to its future op- 
eration. 
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PAPER SHREDDER 


A NEW MODEL office paper shredder, 
the Destroyit No. 1 MM, that de- 
stroys confidential records into the 
thinnest shreds of any office shredder 
available has been announced by 
Michael Lith Sales Corp. With 
easy, one push putton operation and 
absolute safety, this model converts 
papers into super-fine shreds of 22 
per inch (%44” wide shreds). 

Losses can be avoided when pri- 
vate information is destroyed by the 
machine and doesn’t get into wrong 
hands. Innocent carelessness in han- 
dling private papers might hurt a 
business, stall its objectives or cor- 
rupt important responsibilities on a 
government order. Since burning 
records is impractical in offices, a 
paper shredder is essential office 
equipment, not only for executives 
but wherever records of importance 
become obsolete and must be thrown 
away: bookkeeping departments 
with names of customers and essen- 
tial suppliers, advertising depart- 
ment mailing lists, designs and 
drafts for new products or improve- 
ments, contracts for special material. 
With the Destroyit within reach, 
there is continuous and immediate 
destruction of essential papers 
meant for waste, which otherwise 
might remain around long enough to 
“back-fire.” 

The new shredder, with its mod- 
ern office appearance, has a movable 
cabinet and removable waste-bin for 
shreds. There is a three-way switch 
for on, off and reverse. Cutting 
mechanism and motor operate on 
ball bearings. Paper clips and fas- 
teners do not damage mechanism. 
Anyone can operate the shredder 


which will provide 88 ibs. of shredded 
paper an hour, for packing and ship- 
ping material. The 110-volt AC 
motor connects to light circuits. 
Unit’s height is 344%”; width, 
173%”; depth, 1534”. Riding on 
castors, the machine is easily moved 
to favorable working spots in office 
or plant. It weighs 71 Ibs. 


NON-SKIN INK 


A NEW, VERSATILE Non-Skin Black 
Ink that will run day in and day out 
on any offset press without frequent 
washing, that eliminates messy ink 
fountain cleaning, and that can be 
left in the press over weekends or 
non-run periods without drying, has 
been announced by The Davidson 
Corporation. Despite its non-skin- 
ning properties on the ink rollers, 
Davidson Non-Skin Black Ink sets 
quickly on sulphite, bonds and 
enamel and coated offset stock. It 
is not affected by etches, moisture 
in the paper stock, or atmospheric 
humidity. It is highly resistant to 
water, as well as to glycerine base 
etches or fountain solutions, and re- 
duces emulsion problems. According 
to the manufacturer, the ink can be 
used for paper master jobs or with 
Davidson presensitized aluminum, 
acetate and paper plates, and on 
most offset presses. 


CONTINUOUS-FORM 


PREPARING YOUR MONTHLY state- 
ments on these new continuous- 
forms, manufactured by the Bill-A- 
Pack Company, should save up to 
50% of the time normally involved 
in old fashioned methods. The forms 
eliminate the waste motion required 
to handle and align individual sheets 
and are imprinted to order in various 
layout styles and type setups. Ac- 
cording to the manufacturer, these 
new office aids add no additional 
expense to the cost of ordinary state- 
ments. 
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Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


FILING CABINETS 33. Checkwriting 151. Computer Centers 
. Card File 150. Collators 127. Filing Systems 
. Fibre Board 34. Dictating 64. Office Planning 
. Insulated 35. Intercommunication 115. Photocopying 
. Metal 139. Paper Folding 65. Record System 
. Micro 36. Stapling and Fastening 146. Sound Reproduction 
. Mobile Storage Systems OFFICE ACCESSORIES SUPPLIES, GENERAL 
. Open Shelf Files 38. Ash Trays & Stands 68. Business Forms 
. Portable 105. Bulletin Boards 69. Duplicating Supplies 
. Rotary 39. Cash Boxes 71. Erasers (Specialized) 
. Stencil 40. Chair Cushions 72. Loose Leaf Systems 
133. Tabulating Card 41. Currency Trays 73. Marking Devices 
. Visible 42. Desk Lamps 75. Paper Perforators 
10. Wooden 43. Desk Pads 76. Pens 
FILING SUPPLIES 44. Desk Trays 77. Pencils 
129. Cards . Drawer Trays 81. Staple Removers 
11. Fasteners . Moisteners SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 
12. Folders . Name Plates 83. Copyho olders 
13. Index Tabs . Pen & Ink Sets 85. Justifier 
14. Supports . Waste Baskets 86. Line Indicator 
LOSS PREVENTION OFFICE FURNITURE 87. Pads 
50. Air Conditioners 88. Ribbons & Carbons 
140. Burglary Alarms . ° 
97. Fire Extinguishers 
63. Fire Protection Service 143. Bookstands 90. Cord Cover 
98. First Aid Kits 52. Cabinets 91. Holder 
112. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 53. Chairs 92. — 
138. Safety Equipment 134, Costumers 94. Silencer 
128. sea Mg rvices 54. Desks ae 95. Stands 
125. Truck Alarm Systems 55. Fluorescent Lighting MISCELLANEOUS 
141. Watchman's Clocks 108. Incandescent Lighting 131. Accident Diagramming 
MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 56. Matched Suites 130. Building Evaluation 
15. Adding 57. Safes : 147. Emblems and Awards 
16. Billing 89. Stands, Typewriter 126. Endorse & Cancel Calculators 
17. Bookkeeping 58. Stools 99. Leather Goods 
18. Calculating 59. Tables 114. Policy Wallets 
109. Payroll 60. Wardrobes 148. Signs 
145. Punched Tape Equipment PAPER Card Ind 
19. Tabulating 119. Card Index 


120. Duplicator 
MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps Rh gy Best's Insurance News 


21. Envelope Sealers 121. Letterhead 75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 
22. Mail Openers 122. Policy 


Please forward complete informa- 
23. Postal Meters 123. Ledger tion and prices on the items checked. 
24. Postal Scales 


137. Photocopyin 
118. Sorters 124. Thin (Copy) 
106. Time Stamp 102. Visual Policy Jackets 
MACHINES, REPRODUCING SALES AIDS 
zo. Composing . 132. Advertising Blotters 
26. Direct Copying 116. Advertising Specialties 
27. Duplicating 149. Audio-Visual Projectior 
28. Micro-Filming 103. Birthday Cards 
152. Photo-offset Presses 117. Display Material Firm Nome 
136. Typewriter, Automatic 104. Greeting Cards Attention of 
30. Typewriter, Electric 100. Promotional Gifts 
31. Typewriter, Manual 66. Sales Incentives Firm Address 
MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS SERVICES : 
32. Addressing 62. Accounting System 
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the best insurance money 
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company and. your renewals are protected. 
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ALFRED R. WYPLER 
Vice President 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Company 


HE BASIC CONCEPT of any sound 
i rode program is the pro- 
vision of adequate protection against 
loss of property or income, and 
against liability for damage. Mean- 
ingful protection encompasses the 
prevention of fire, theft, prevention 
of accidents, and minimizing of disa- 
bilities resulting from injuries by 
means of preventive medicine, medi- 
cal care and rehabilitation. 

Unfortunately, not all disabilities 
can be prevented. Therefore insur 
ance carriers and the persons and 
industries they insure have a great 
deal at stake in controlling the seri- 
ousness of injury disabilities which 
could not have been prevented. Of- 
fering effective medical and hospital 
care, assisting in the rehabilitation 
of disabled persons and helping them 
return to a productive life are im- 
portant aspects of a sound insurance 
program. 

At Liberty Mutual’s two rehabili 
tation centers—Boston and Chicago 
—human values come first. Doctors 
and nurses at these “rehab” centers 
have restored thousands of “hope- 
lessly” injured men and women back 
to normal and active lives. They’ve 
done it by treating the whole per- 
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REHABILITATION 


son, not merely the injuries. By so 
doing, a reduction in loss has been 
accomplished. 

It is, indeed, recognized that many 
insurance carriers have encouraged 
the establishment of rehabilitation 
facilities and services and have, by 
the same token, referred injured per- 
sons to them for treatment. They 
have searched out, found and used 
these rehabilitation facilities under 
a positive program to take care of 
the needs and requirements of in- 
jured workmen. 

While much has been done and 
accomplished in the field of work- 
men’s compensation by the major 
casualty insurance carriers, rehabili- 
tation in third party liability cases is 
an area that has scarcely been ex- 
plored by the insurance industry. 
However, Liberty Mutual has had 
some experience in the rehabilita- 
tion of third party claimants. The 
results have been so spectacular that 
it leads to this question. Why has 
not more been done in this field by 
the casualty insurance carriers ? 

More than fifteen years ago, with 
the dedication of its first rehabilita- 
tion center in Boston, Liberty Mu- 
tual explored the possibility of tak- 
ing affirmative action to restore to 
employment many of the cases which 
had previously been classified as 
permanent disability cases. Careful 


review of a large number of these 
case histories revealed that, despite 
excellent surgery and apparent 
favorable progress during hospitali- 
zation, they often lapsed into long- 
term chronic disability cases. Rea- 
sons lay in the fact that these 
injured workers suffered from resid- 
ual atrophy or stiffness in the in- 
jured part, from discouragement or 
fear, from lack of counseling, and 
many times from the need of some- 
one to take an interest in them. 

The third party accident field has 
problems that are different from 
those encountered in straight work- 
men’s compensation. However, the 
medical and rehabilitation problems 
are identical. 


Legal Liability 


The question of legal liability is 
always present. However, in cer- 
tain selected cases an insurance car- 
rier can make an early decision that 
a settlement should be attempted 
and can thus assume responsibilities 
which otherwise would not have 
been undertaken. When such a de- 
cision is made: 

1. We pay all expenses as incurred, 
and maintain a degree of control to 
make certain that proper medical 
care and rehabilitation is provided. 
To the extent possible, we make 
(Continued on page 70) 
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BRANDS OF DISTINCTION 

These two well-known “brands” day in and day out are making 

a lasting impression on the public through intensive local and 
national advertising. Each continually emphasizes the importance of 


professional service -— the kind that comes only from an 
independent insurance-agent. 


Yes, professionalism is the BIG DIFFERENCE in today’s 

insurance market — a difference that AZtna Casualty’s current 
national advertising theme, “Protection ls A Job For Professionals,” 
strongly emphasizes and supports. 


Agency building is our business 


AZETNA CASUALTY 


tna Casualty and Surety Company . Hartford 15, ‘Conn. 
Affiliated with tna Life insurance Company’ 


Standard Fire insurance ENT wthe Excelsior Lite, Canada, 
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good use of our workmen’s compen 
sation know-how. 


2. We make regular payments in 
lieu of wages during disability for 
an agreed period of time. 


3. We agree that settlement should 
be deferred until substantial recov- 
ery is reached, depending upon the 
gravity of the injuries suffered. 





Through the years 
since 1/99—agents have 
been pleased with 


the friendly cooperation 


of Providence Washington. 


You do well when you sell 
PROVIDENCE 
WASHINGTON 


THE COMPANY WITH 
QUALITY + INTEGRITY + FRIENDLINESS 


20 Washington Place 
Providence 1, R. |. 


4. The total of all costs paid and 
monies advanced is deducted from 
the final settlement. 

‘rom experience in cases handled 
in the above manner, the results 
achieved are far better than in those 
cases in which the approach was 
completely adversary. Case histo- 
ries have involved adults, with whom 
a relationship of confidence was es- 
tablished, and a number of children 
whose parents agreed to the plan 
of action. Final settlement of the 
children’s cases, for the most part, 
received court approval. 

Papers and articles have, from 
time to time, been given and pub- 
lished on a rehabilitation concept 
in the third party field. Some of 
these reports are of the “Cloud 9” 
variety and simply stress the social 
and economic good from the view of 
the claimant and society. As a car- 
rier, a practical approach must be 
used. What advantage is gained by 
an insurance company in undertak- 
ing the rehabilitation of a third party 
claimant? Liberty’s experience in- 
dicates clearly that it reduces claims 
losses. 


Limits of Coverage 


In general, the coverage limits 
must be adequate to warrant the 
expense of any rehabilitation under- 
taking. Obviously, a company can- 
not spend $15,000 if $10,000 is the 
coverage limit. Hence, rehabilita- 
tion in the third party field should 
involve moderate and severe cases 
with adequate coverage limits. It 
is advisable to obtain the insured’s 
consent when there is doubt as to 
the adequacy of coverage, or when 
the insured is experience rated. 

A practical aspect of third party 
claims handling is the problem of 
obtaining the assent of the claimant. 
Usually this is accomplished by di- 
rect dealing with the claimant. If 
the adjuster wins the confidence of 
the claimant, he is then in a position 
to “sell” the injured party on a re- 
habilitation attempt. 

When a claimant agrees to a pro- 
gram, the cooperation of his attend- 
ing physician must be obtained. 
Usually this is not difficult because 
part of the program obligates the 
carrier to pay his fee. Good claims 
judgment requires the insurance 
company to make certain that the 


proper specialists are used and, most 
important, that the program pro- 
vides for early rehabilitation in a 
recognized facility or institute. 

Liberty’s own medical advisors 
have been extremely helpful in 
working out a sound program, Our 
rehabilitation nurses have been an 
important means of liaison for the 
doctors, the family of the injured 
person, and the company. 


Case Histories 


Early in the afternoon of Septem- 
ber 28, 1958, a trucker policyholder 
struck an 8-year old girl. Circum- 
stances indicated that the case was 
one to settle at the proper time. 

That same afternoon our adjuster 
called on the girl’s family. He 
learned that the attending physician 
had stated that the girl suffered a 
compound depressed fracture of the 
skull with extensive and severe brain 
laceration. 

It was immediately apparent that 
medical bills for the treatment of 
the injury would be an impossible 
burden on the family. Since this was 
a claims department function, it was 
essential to confer with the attend- 
ing specialists and obtain their ad- 
vice. We did not hesitate to make 
suggestions since our role was not 
a passive one. Therefore, our branch 
office nearest to the site of the acci- 
dent was authorized to advance the 
necessary funds for medical care. 

Our offer to provide a specialist 
in neurosurgery was readily ac- 
cepted by the treating physicians, 
and surgery was performed to re- 
move bone particles from the girl’s 
brain. In addition, our rehabilita- 
tion nurse was brought into the 
picture, Throughout the duration 
of the case, her efforts were most 
helpful in reassuring the parents and 
in maintaining a cordial relationship 
which contributed to a final disposi- 
tion. 

The child was transferred to a 
large university hospital where she 
was under the direct care of the 
consulting neurosurgeon. She re- 
sponded well to the combined efforts 
of the physicians, physio and speech 
therapists, and our rehabilitation 
nurse. 

Hospital and medical bills were 
paid as incurred. Transportation 
costs for the parents and miscellane- 
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ous expenses were undertaken. Fur- 
thermore, the policyholder’s officials 
were advised periodically of the 
girl’s medical progress. 

On discharge from the hospital 
some five months after the accident, 
a comprehensive program of physical 
rehabilitation and physical stimula- 
tion for speech training was arranged 
at a remedial education center. The 
youngster also received extensive 
tutoring in reading and related sub- 
jects. 

She returned to her school in the 
fall of 1959 to enter the second 
grade. However, the school authori- 
ties considered the feasibility of as- 
signing her to the retarded children’s 
class. Because our consultants feared 
that such a move would be a back- 
ward step, we continued with the 
special tutoring at the remedial edu- 
cation center. The child is now do- 
ing well, only one year behind her 
normal grade in public school. 

This claimant’s recovery from a 
serious brain injury has been re- 
markable. A court-approved settle- 
ment was consummated in May of 
1960, 17 months after the accident. 
At the time of closing, our company 
took credit for advances of $9,739.00. 
The judge who approved the settle- 
ment expressed amazement that a 
casualty insurance company had ad- 
vanced the money for the medical 
care and rehabilitation of the vic- 
tim of a serious automobile accident. 

Proper medical treatment and re- 
habilitation of the youngster was 
responsible for an end result much 
less serious than it otherwise might 
have been. It follows naturally that 
the settlement value was less than 
it might have been, As such, a loss 
reduction was accomplished. 


Greater Potential Loss 


The next case history, from a 
potential loss point of view, was 
more serious in respect to third 
party rehabilitation. 

On December 19, 1959, Mr. X, 
aged 23, married, with two children, 
was enroute to his job at a super- 
market. While driving at a speed of 
25 to 30 mph, his compact car was 
rear-ended by a tractor-trailer which 
was moving at a speed in excess of 
50 mph. 

The injured man was removed 
from the scene of the accident to a 
local hospital. He suffered a frac- 
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Rehabilitation—Continued 


ture of C3 and a compression frac- 
ture of C4 and CS and underwent 
an immediate laminectomy at the 
hospital. A diagnosis of cord dam- 
age was made; he was paralyzed, 
and a further diagnosis of quad- 
riplegia was made, with prognosis 
poor. If Mr. X lived, he probably 
would require institutional care for 
the remainder of his life. 

Our Atlanta branch office brought 
this case to the attention of the 
Home Office in Boston on Decem- 
ber 31, 1959. They requested that 
the company consider bringing in a 


neurosurgeon to determine if the 
claimant would be a candidate for 
the specialized treatment available 
at our spinal cord facility in Boston. 
Encouraged by the specialist’s re- 
port, the claimant and his wife were 
flown to Boston on January 25, 
1960. They were accompanied by 
the rehabilitation nurse from At- 
lanta, The patient was immediately 
hospitalized at the Massachusetts 
Memorial Hospital, where he re- 
mained until December 20, 1960. 
Although it was contemplated 
that immediate surgery would be 
performed, it was delayed for several 
months in view of the fact that a 
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large decubitus ulcer was found in 
the occipital area of the claimant’s 
skull. This ulcer was deep and a 
threat of meningitis was constant. 
When the ulcer cleared, a laminec- 
tomy was performed, and a second 
operation exposed the cord. 

Examination determined that the 
cord was not severed. However, it 
was damaged. Surgery relieved 
pressure and an immediate improve- 
ment, as far as function was con- 
cerned, was noted. An unusual de- 
velopment occurred during his 
convalescence because of spinal fluid 
leakage. Again, the threat of men- 
ingitis was present. 

Eventually, the spinal fluid leak 
resolved itself and the claimant was 
on the road to recovery. Although 
we had expected him to become 
ambulatory, that has not occurred 
as yet. He can stand in a brace, but 
needs support. If his hands im- 
prove, he will be able to use crutches. 
He has limited use of one hand, can 
write, use an electric shaver, a fork 
and a spoon, The other hand, due 
to spasm, is of little use at present. 
To date, however, he is still a wheel- 
chair patient. Doctors classify him 
medically as an able quadriplegic. 


Wife's Expenses 


During his lengthy hospitaliza- 
tion, the claimant wished that his 
wife be close at all times. Therefore, 
she remained in Boston with their 
two children. All bills for medical 
care plus advances for cost of living 
to the family were paid for by Lib- 
erty as they accrued. When the 
case was settled on December 20, 
1960, a total outlay of $32,000 had 
been advanced. 

Upon reflection, what would have 
happened to Mr. X if the case had 
not been handled in the manner 
described above? The patient might 
have died or he would, in all proba- 
bility, have required institutional 
care during the remainder of his 
normal life span. 

Mr. X, we estimated, had a 30- 
year life expectancy. If he lived this 
out, and with a conservative estimate 
for institutional care of $12,000 per 
year, a total of $360,000 would have 
to be paid. Third party rehabilita- 
tion, in this case, reduced our losses. 

These two cases were in the seri- 
ous category. Other less serious 
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cases, involving fractures and ampu- 
tations, have also been handled with 
good results. 

In order to embark upon a third 
party rehabilitation program, cer- 
tain skills and techniques are neces- 
sary. Here are five points to con- 
sider. 

1. An insurance company must un- 
derstand what can be done for in- 
jured claimants through modern re- 
habilitation techniques. There have 
been many spectacular _ results 
achieved in spinal cord cases, but 
these are relatively rare. There is 
a greater opportunity, at least, nu- 
merically, in fracture cases, amputa- 
tions, tendon injuries, joint involve- 
ments, and head injuries. 

2. Foresight and courage are nec- 
essary to make a very early decision 
that a particular case is one that the 
insurance company wishes to settle. 
It must assume the expenses of med- 
ical and rehabilitation services and 
advance money for living expenses 
in lieu of wages. 

3. By a course of conduct, the in- 
surance company must demonstrate 
sincerity of effort, that it is reliable 
and can produce a good end result. 
4. Claims department personnel 
must understand that accident vic- 
tims are their problems and_ that 
they are costly to the insurance com- 
pany. It should concentrate on 
methods to control medical expenses, 
to bring about a better result and 
thus reduce claims losses. 

5. Since an insurance company is a 
business entity, not a charitable in- 
stitution, the prime reason for third 
party rehabilitation is to effect a 
loss reduction. A worthwhile by- 
product is a better public image of 
the insurance industry and_ better 
public relations. 

Liberty Mutual has had long ex- 
perience in the handling of third 
party cases in what might be termed 
an unconventional way. For years, 
we have advanced money for medi- 
cal and living expenses on cases 
where an early decision was made 
to try to settle promptly. In the last 
ten years, and particularly the last 
five, we have tried to use our reha- 
bilitation techniques. Our purpose 
has been to reduce loss. Rehabilita- 
tion in third party cases is not going 
to solve all problems. It is, however, 
a step in the direction of loss reduc- 
tions. 
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INSURANCE LEGISLATION 


A SPECIAL COMMISSION appointed 
by the Maryland governor will rec- 
ommend complete revision of the 
state’s insurance laws to the State 
Legislative Council this fall. If it 
obtains the necessary approval it will 
be considered by the state legislature 
which convenes next February and 
could become effective by next July 
1. The Wisconsin Senate has ap- 
proved a bill requiring all new cars 
sold in the state to be equipped with 
front seat safety belts. The Assem- 


bly has approved major provisions 
of the bill and will now vote on a 
minor amendment made by the Sen- 
ate. Ohio governor DiSalle has ve- 
toed a bill authorizing municipalities 
to self-insure their workmen’s com- 
pensation liability. 


MAN OF THE YEAR 


SOLOMON S. HUEBNER has been se- 
lected as /nsurance Man of the Y ear 
by the Federation of Insurance 
Counsel at its annual convention in 
Chicago, 
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If your feet hurt, you wouldn’t call an eye doctor. 
You'd cali a foot expert. The same goes for auto- 
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very best in fast, efficient service—and your AID 
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FIRE 
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Firefighters of Yesteryear 


Ei Gone out! FIRE! Runners leap 
to the drag rope of old-time 
engines . and the race is on! 

Those who remember hand-drawn 
fire wagons and citizen bucket 
brigades know that the firefighters 
of yesteryear . their equipment 
and their methods . are worth 
remembering. They were the last of 
a colorful, thrilling era in American 
history—before mechanization made 
firefighting less of a community en- 
terprise. 


Clamor of Bells 


Today many big cities have even 
hushed the clamor of fire bells and 
screaming sirens. But in years gone 
by, this noisy “appealing to the 
mercy of the fire” was a stirring and 
wildly exciting alarm. 

Since the early volunteer days, 
the New York Fire Department has 
furnished a pattern for most of the 
firefighting forces throughout the 
country. Let’s follow a few old New 
York engines—or “enjines” as they 
were called—and their intrepid fire- 
men . to the scene of some spec- 
tacular blazes. 

The first firefighters on official 
record were “42 able, discreet, sober 
men’”’—by an act of the General 
Assembly of New York Colony, 
1737. 

It was all volunteer work—no one 
got paid—but there were always too 
many men for the job. After a cer- 
tain period of service the volunteers 
were exempt from jury and military 
duty ! 


Confusion was the order of the day in the 
early days of firefighting, as volunteer com- 
panies vied to be first on the scene of fires. 
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Early firefighters were zealous volunteers. 


Maybe they earned the favor 
considering the amount of work that 
went into manning an engine. The 
“Hayseed,” for example, of Hudson 


Engine Company 1, was New 


York’s first firefighting machine 

. and it wasn’t much more than 
a wooden tub on wheels. 

It held 170 gallons of water. In 
addition to the pumping handles, 
this machine was equipped with 
treadles to be operated by two or 
three men standing between hori- 
zontal bars above the deck of the 
tub, An air chamber was fitted over 
the rear wheels, topped by a goose- 
neck hose about 5 feet long. Not 
much of a challenge for any healthy 
blaze! 


"Old Brass Backs" 


One of the oldest American-made 
engines “Old Backs” 
which got its name because of the 
lavish use of trim on the 
wooden box. Its Engine Company 
3 was disbanded at one time for 
fighting with another company. 

Fighting seemed to be a natural 
outcome of the rivalry between early 
engine companies. Each fought bit- 
terly for the honor of reaching the 


was 3rass 


brass 
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Firefighters—Continued 


fire first . and whether it was 
racing to the scene, or squabbling 
over rights to the limited water 
supply, fist fights were the order 
of the day. 

You weren't safe on the paved 
sidewalks when a fire alarm sounded. 
Roads were rough and cobbled, and 
obviously the firemen made _ better 
time pulling their engines along the 
sidewalk, which they did. A_ res- 
olution was finally passed forbidding 
the companies to run pedestrians 
off the walks. 

Early water buckets for refilling 
fire tub engines—and early fire 
hoses too—were made of hand-sewn 
leather. The law required towns- 
people to keep a bucket available 

. generally hanging at the front 
of the house . 
provide water. 

One private citizen carelessly used 
his house bucket to store beans 
and when it was rushed off to do 
firefighting service, the contents of 
the bucket blocked a pump 
knocked the engine out of use. 


to help firemen 


and 
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The story of firefighting goes 
hand in hand with the story of fire 
insurance in America. Both came 
to life about the same time, and have 
grown up together. 

The earliest “fire mark” or metal 
plaque fastened to insured goods 
appeared in 1682. It showed a 
Phoenix rising unscathed from the 
flames, Insurance companies or- 
ganized fire fighting brigades of 
their own . and merchandise or 
household goods bearing a fire mark 
was skillfully hauled out of a burn- 
ing building first. This later created 
a superstition that fire-marked prop- 
erty could not burn. 

Many of the marks were beauti- 
fully designed and illustrated. In 
the 1800’s they were thin copper, 
then zine lead and iron marks were 
used. 

Some 1200 fire marks form an 
important part of the H. V. Smith, 
museum of The Home Insurance 
Company in New York City. That 
company exhibits one of the most 
extensive museum collections of fire 
memorabilia in the country. Some 
of the engine models date back to 
1732. 

If it hadn’t been for the rough 
life they led, some old engines could 
have lasted forever. The loving 
care they received from their rough 
and ready firemen kept them won- 
derfully preserved. 

The city delivered all apparatus 
painted a flat gray . . . because it 
was customary for the companies to 
choose their own coloring and de- 
sign. Money for paint and trim- 
mings came out of the volunteers’ 
pockets. Sunday morning was the 
usual time for firemen to gather at 
the engine house . and then 
signal lamps and speaking horns 
were polished till they shone, axes 
and ice hatchets were re-ground, 
hose was washed, mended, and coiled 
ready for use, 


Personal Pride 


And when it was “Turn out! 
Fire!” the lads would leave every- 
thing—business or pleasure—to leap 
once again to the drag rope and 
thunder off through the streets. 
With an abundance of personal pride 
and astonishing team spirit the 
firefighters of yesteryear created an 
image worth remembering. 





FIRE PREPAREDNESS 


IMAGINE A CHILD’s terror—trapped 
in a room, the house on fire, escape 
cut off. The average child will cower 
in the “protective” darkness of a 
closet, crawl under a bed, or stand 
immobilized by fear. liremen often 
find the child in one of these places, 
while just feet away escape would 
have been possible from a window 
leading to a ledge, a fire escape or 
an adjoining roof. The child could 
be yours. And had he been in- 
structed about escape routes, he 
could have run to safety instead of 
becoming the victim of a parent's 
unwitting negligence. 


Fifteen a Day 


The International Association of 
Fire Chiefs points out that fires in 
the home take some 5,600 lives a 
year—an average of 15 a day. Five 
of these deaths are of children under 
14 years of age. The nation’s Fire 
Service is constantly striving to pre- 
vent these tragedies and vigorously 
conducts a Home Inspection pro- 
gram each year. Through these 
efforts, many fire hazards in the 
home are uncovered, and a greater 
public awareness of the need for 
fire prevention in the home is estab- 
lished. 

As part of the home safety pro- 
gram, the IAFC urges you to initi- 
ate the practice of home fire drills 
—to prepare yourself and your 
family in the event of fire. Here 
is a good plan of procedure: 

1. Planning. Sit down with all 
members of your family and discuss 
escape routes to the outside from 
‘ach room in your house, particu- 
larly from the bedrooms. Provide 
alternate routes, should one be cut 
off. Plan to get out of upstairs bed- 
rooms without using stairways be- 
cause rising heat and smoke usually 
eliminate them as means of exit. 

If your escape can be accomplished 
by simply walking out of the front 
door, close it behind you. Open 
doors create a draft which helps sus- 
tain the fire. Once outside, meet 
your family at a previously arranged 
point. Do not allow anyone to re- 
enter the burning building. Too 
often someone is killed attempting 
to rescue a pet or a person who has 
already escaped. Account for your- 
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self as soon as you are safely on the 
outside. 

You are in luck if windows open 
onto a low roof over a porch or 
extension, for then you can easily 
drop to the ground. Some families 
keep a ladder on the roof for this 
purpose. But, if you are forced 
to jump from a window, slide out 
backwards on your stomach, hang- 
ing briefly by your fingertips from 
the window sill, flexing your legs 
slightly before letting go. Don't 
jump unless all other escape routes 
are cut off. You may hurt yourself 
needlessly. A standing leap or a 
jump from a standing position may 
result in severe injury. If you jump 
into a life net, step out boldly from 
the window sill or other place from 
which you may jump. If your plans 
seem impractical after formulating 
them, ask your Fire Chief for his 
professional advice. 


2. Practice. To be sure that your 
plan is workable, practice it within 
reason from time to time with all 
members of your household. Be 
aware that new furniture arrange- 
ments may block an exit, a window 
may be impossible to open, or a 
screen may be held fast by paint- 
encrusted hooks. Rectify these con- 
ditions. Be sure that all means of 
exit can be opened by your child. 


Hold practice drills at night with 
all lights out. Can alternate routes 
be followed? Are they unblocked? 
Is there anything which causes the 
children to fall or stumble? Have 
you provided flashlights in case the 
lights in your home do not function ? 

When conducting your home fire 
drills, take particular care to make 
your children understand the impor- 
tance of following all escape instruc- 
tions. A child becomes frightened 
when uncertain and will often cling 
to the security of his bed or closet 
simply because he is bewildered. 


Cautious Exit 


Follow this life-saving precaution : 
Never open your bedroom door 
without first feeling it with the palm 
of your hand. If it is warm, take an 
alternate route from the room. If 
it is not warm, brace yourself against 
it and open it slightly, with your face 
turned away from the crack. If 
smoke or gas puff through or pres- 
sure exerts itself from the other side, 
close the door immediately. Super- 


heated air can kill almost instantane- 
ously and smoke is often lethal. 

Should you awake in a smoke- 
filled room, cover your nose and 
mouth with a pillowcase and crawl 
on the floor to a window. 

3. Avoid Panic. By remaining 
calm in the face of fire, you -have a 
strong positive factor in your favor. 
Chances are, your calm reaction will 
save your life and the only cause 
of this effect is confidence. If you 
and every member of your family 
have had a thorough briefing on 
escape procedure, the resultant con- 
fidence and lack of indecision and 
fear will carry you through one of 
the most potentially dangerous of all 
situations. 

Do all that is possible to prevent 
fires from occurring in your home, 
but should fire strike, don’t be caught 
in a trap of ignorance. Prepare and 


enlighten your family. A safe escape 


is often possible. It’s up to you. 


DANGEROUS SPEED 


FIREMEN SHOULD TAKE their time 
about hurrying, according to Robert 
F. Hamm, director of public rela- 
tions-fire department training, Indi- 
ana Rating Bureau. Sheer speed, 
without proper training and pre-fire 
preparation, “is often too costly to 
tolerate in the fire service. Too long 
now we have associated all fire fight- 
ing operations with speed,” Hamm 
said. “Speed in discovery is, to be 
sure, still very important. But speed 
in responding to a fire may be ex- 
tremely dangerous and disastrous.” 
Speed on congested modern streets 
and highways may lead to serious 
accidents, deaths, and failure of fire- 
men to reach the fire scene, he 
warned, adding that no warning sys- 
tem of lights and sirens will remove 
the danger. 

Aside from accident danger, speed 
in opening a building before hose 
lines are readied is often disastrous. 
Speed in throwing water before the 
fire is located may cause water dam- 
age greater than that from fire, and 
speed in placing ladders may cause 
rescue efforts to fail, he added. The 
fire service today needs to spend 
more time in planning a proper ap- 
proach to the fire potential. With 
teamwork based upon planning, 
training and drill, speed will natu- 
rally follow. 





QUESTIONS 


THEADJUSTER 
MUST ASK HIMSELF 


1 Do the premises give off smoke 
odor NOW? 


2 Will walled areas contain and 
preserve odor? 


3 Will “odor traps” release odor in 
the future? 


Remember! ALL THREE are important, 
and the last two most of all. An adjusted 
claim can backfire—on the company—on 
the agent—if, months later, smoke odor 
reappears. 

Airkem SOS Smoke Odor Service does the 
complete job—gets rid of smoke odor now 
and forever. Employing formulations and 
techniques developed by one of the world’s 
largest odor research laboratories, Airkem 
technicians work quickly, surely. No trace 
of smoke odor remains in premises or 
furnishings. None will re-occur. 

SOS reduces the amount of the claim, 
hastens settlement, makes loss adjustment 
easier. Available throughout the U.S., 
Canada and most of the world. Write for 
information on how you can help your 
company, your policy-holders, yourself by 
calling Airkem SOS on the loss. 


New! Sound-film, “The Nose, Friend 
or Foe,” available for your meetings. 


AIRKEM 
(> For a Healthier 
eee §=Environment through 
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AIRKEM, INC., 241 E. 44th St., New York 17, N.Y, 
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Detail from Michelangelo's Moses 


“Trifles make perfection— 


and perfection is no trifle.” 


—trifles make for realistic plant security, too. 


When life, property and profits are at stake, 
dependable protection against fire, burglary and 
other hazards requires constant attention to a 
multitude of details. 


Round-the-clock reliability of ADT service 
is due to painstaking concern for trifles — in 
design, manufacture, installation, maintenance 


Office: 


NATIONWIHIODE 


ORGANI 


(Michelangelo, 1475-1564) 


and, above all, split-second readiness to detect 
trouble and give the alarm. 


Proof of dependability is the fact that ADT 
helps safeguard 55 billion dollars’ worth of com- 
mercial and industrial properties—and protects 
more than 70,000 service subscribers in 2600 
municipalities across the nation. 


For facts on plant security that you can 
always depend upon, call an ADT security 
specialist, listed in your phone book. Or write 
our executive office for booklet (Canada and 
USS. only ). 


New York 


AOT 


Sy. Mo Ws 
ZATION 








CHEMICAL EXTINGUISHERS 


A NEW pry chemical extinguishing 
agent, effective on Class A, B and 
C fires, has been introduced by 
Ansul Chemical Company, Mari- 
nette, Wisconsin. Known as 
“FORAY,” it is the first multi- 
purpose dry chemical to be offered 
in a complete line of hand portable 
extinguishers. The announcement 
of this new dry chemical also marks 
the first time such an extinguishing 
agent has been offered in cartridge- 
type extinguishers. The chemical 
can be obtained in any one of three 
sizes in either cartridge or stored 
pressure type extinguishers. 

Until recently, dry chemical ex- 
tinguishing agents have been ap- 
proved for use primarily on Class B 
(flammable liquid) and Class C 
(electrical) fires. This new agent, 
can be used against Class A fires 
in wood, paper and other ordinary 
combustibles. 

With the purchase of the new 
agent, users will have the opportu- 
nity to gain the added versatility of 
ABC dry chemical without making a 
large investment in new extinguish- 
ers. Special introductory prices are 
in effect on conversion kits which 
will adapt most Ansul hand portable 
extinguishers now in service to the 
use of “Foray” dry chemical. 
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FOR SAFETY 

THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
of Fire Chiefs reports that 10% of 
all fires are caused by children play- 
ing with fire—good children, not 
delinquents; normal children, not 
pyromaniacs. It strongly urges par- 
ents never to leave children alone 
at home at any time. An unsuper- 
vised child is vulnerable and helpless 
in the face of an emergency, and 
to leave a child alone is to violate 
a major parental responsibility. 

Another fact to ponder is that 
about 2,000 children die each year as 
a result of fires in the home. But 
the most disturbing fact of all is 
that one of these unfortunate young 
victims could very well be your 
child! Before you leave your child 
in a sitter’s care, be sure, first of all, 
that you have employed a reliable, 
trustworthy and responsible indi- 
vidual. Then, be sure that you have 
covered the following points, and 
that they are thoroughly understood : 
1. Anticipate an emergency. Write 
down the telephone numbers of the 
Fire Department and Police Depart- 
ment, your family doctor and the 
number at which you can be reached. 
2. If there is no phone, explain other 
means of notifying these agencies. 
Point out the location of the nearest 
fire alarm box. 


3. Show sitter how to lock and 
unlock all tricky doors and windows. 
Show her all means of exit, espe 
cially the best route to follow in case 
of fire. 

4. Explain how to regulate heat and 
operate the stove. Point out the 
location of first-aid supplies and fuse 
box. Provide flashlight. 

5. Give instructions orally and in 
writing, 

In case of fire, strongly impress 
upon your sitter these most vital in- 
tructions: FIRST, get everyone 
out of the house and then call the 
fire department. The Fire Service 
is on the alert—prepared at every 
moment to respond to your need. 
It enlists your aid in keeping the 
community, and everyone in it, safe. 
You can contribute in a most effec- 
tive and personal way by heeding 
the safety commandments. 


ACOUSTICAL FIRE BARRIER 


A UNIQUE FIRE safety feature will 
be incorporated into the new Phoe- 
nix Title Building in Tucson, Ari- 
zona. The building will be among 
the first in the country equipped 
with a new type of acoustical ceiling 
that doubles as a fire protective bar- 
rier for the floor or roof assembly 
under which it is installed. 

Called the Armstrong Acoustical 
Fire Guard Lay-in system, the new 
ceiling consists of large fire resist- 
ant acoustical panels suspended in 
a specially designed grid suspension 
system. Each panel is capable of 
withstanding direct exposure to heat 
and flame for hours. Besides provid- 
ing efficient sound-control, the ceil- 
ing can block the spread of flame 
and prevent excessive heat from 
reaching the structural building sup- 
ports above. This helps greatly to 
minimize property loss and damage 
in the event of fire. Developed by 
the Armstrong Cork Company, 
Acoustical Fire Guard is the first 
prefabricated acoustical ceiling to 
offer rated fire protection for struc- 
tural steel. 
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Fire Losses 


These estimated losses, from the 
National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, include an allowance for un- 
insured and unreported losses. 


Month 


January 
February 


1961 

$ 117,252,000 
116,606,000 
109,222,000 
95,486,000 
93,103,000 
103,348,000 
93,113,000 


$728,130,000 


1960 
$92,949,000 
96,782,000 
116,365,000 
98,106,000 
86,940,000 
82,829,000 
82,998,000 





7 Months .. 
August .... 
September . 
October .... 
November 

December .. 


TOTAL . 


$65¢ 1,969, 000 


90,037,000 


$1,107,824,000 


Losses by Years 
1951 $730,084,000 1956 $989,290,000 
1952 815,134,000 1957 1,023,190,000 
1953 864,863,000 1958 1,056,266,000 
1954 870,984,000 1959 1,047,073,000 
1955 885,218,000 1960 1,107,824,000 


Motor Vehicle 
Deaths 


1960 

2,890 
2,380 
2,400 
2,960 
3,300 
3,210 


Month 1961 

2,660 
2,330 
2,740 
3,050 
3,160 
3,110 





16,980 


Total 
Estimates provided by the 
Safety Council. 


National 


Accidental 
Deaths 


Five Months 
1960 Change 

36,700 —4% 
13,960 0% 
5,850 Y 
5,500 

12,500 


1961 
35,200 
13,940 

5,600 

5,400 
11,400 


ALT, 2YPES«. 
Motor Vehicle . 
Other Public ... 
Work 
Home 


3,138 
7,121 


3,210 


6 Months .. 17,170 16,980 


SAFE SMOKING 


EVERY MINUTE IN the United States 
some one million people “light up” 

. touching off a chain of reac- 
tions not always governed by reason, 
Smoking, to those who have the 
habit, is a process somewhat akin 
to breathing—done without being 
conscious of the why’s and where- 
fore’s. So it’s not unusual for a 
smoker to strike a match in a place 
which contains highly flammable 
material. It is an unthinking act for 
many people. Disposing of the match 
and cigarette butt, too, is almost a 
reflex. 

For these habit-formed acts, there 
is no cure, except to create within 
the smoker a “fire safety conscience.” 
Just as a person develops the habit 
of smoking unconsciously and by 
repetition, so does the Fire Service 
strive to accomplish the cure by con- 
tinuing its program of education, 
repeatedly recalling to the smoker’s 
mind the high cost of carelessness. 

With smoking, hazards clearly 
exist. About 25% of the nation’s 
fires are caused by the careless use 
and disposal of matches and ciga- 
rettes. The International Associa- 
tion of Fire Chiefs estimates that 
500 billion cigarettes are 
smoked every year. The Fire Chiefs 
know that the problem can be han- 
dled only by recognizing human fail- 
ings and carelessness, by anticipating 
hazardous actions, and by providing 
a continual stream of educational 
aids and safety measures. 


some 


The Reasoning 


Here’s how they reason: Restrict- 
ing a person from smoking results 
in an actual or imagined state of 
“starvation” and the person will con- 
sequently steal a few puffs in some 
out-of-the-way place—discarding it 
quickly when someone approaches. 
This is inevitable. To offset it, the 
Fire Chiefs recommend that a place 
be provided for the person who 
smokes, and time alloted, for other- 
wise the act will be carried on under 
unsafe and hazardous conditions. In 
factories and stores—even museums 

special lounges or smoking rooms 
should be established, furnished with 
plenty of ash trays and smoker’s 
stands. 

Some department stores have 
solved this problem with great pub- 


lic relations finesse. They have 





graciously equipped lounges where 
the tired shopper can rest and enjoy 
a smoke—safely, and where the em- 
ployee may do likewise. 

If such provisions are not made, 
the “illegal” smoker will create seri- 
ous fire hazards by indulging in un- 
approved and unsuitable places. 

Wherever smoking is not per- 
mitted, careful attention must be 
given to the placement of the “no 
smoking” signs, and, of equal im- 
portance, providing a receptacle in 
which the person can dispose of his 
lighted cigarette. Regulations against 
smoking, of course, should be en- 
forced. 


Ash Trays 


Ash trays should be placed in all 
rooms, hallways, porches and in the 
kitchen, too—even if the residents 
of the house do not smoke. The ash 
trays should be conspicuously 
placed, but never on the arms of 
chairs or couches. As convenient as 
this may be, a smoldering butt can 
too easily drop out of the tray onto 
the upholstery. 

Smoking in bed, say the Fire 
Chiefs, is one of the most dangerous 
activities known. The bedclothes are 
extremely flammable and close to the 
lighted match or cigarette. Tragedy 
results when the smoker drowses off. 

To create a “smoker’s safety con- 
science,” Fire Chiefs suggest treat- 
ing every cigarette you smoke as the 
one which may cause a fire. That tiny 
glowing tip can set off a raging fire. 

Observe these points, they urge, 
and introduce them to others: 

1. Keep plenty of ash trays handy 
and use them. 

2. Never toss a lighted match or 
cigarette butt away carelessly. Use 
an ash tray, or, if outdoors, make 
sure that the match and butt are cool 
to the touch before throwing them 
away. Do the same when emptying 
ash trays into trash cans. 

3. Before going to bed, and especially 
after entertaining, make an inspec- 
tion of all chairs and cushions, mak- 
ing sure that no cigarette has 
dropped behind a cushion or onto 
the carpet, or any other place where 
it could cause a fire. 

4. Never smoke in bed. 

The appalling tragedies resulting 
from careless smoking habits will 
continue until the smokers them- 
selves learn to exercise good judg- 
ment and consideration. 
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can become fixed changes 
overnight, requiring new 
insurance forms—quick! 


Alert underwriters come 
up promptly with the new 
covers, backed by their 
reinsurers’ service, with 
increased security and 
capacity. 


There's always a job for 
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SELL SECURANCE! 


—it s one of the biggest, one of the most original ideas 


to hit the insurance business in the last 50 years! 

No wonder management expects that SECURANCI 

will be that perfect “something extra’ to help put across 
Nationwide s dynamic expansion program. There's room for you 
on the SECURANCE bandwagon. Look into a sales caree) 

with Nationwide. Remember, only Nationwide puts SECURANCI 
in your sales portfolio—129 different kinds.of insurance, 

plus financing assistance for home and car purchases...and the 
opportunity to sell a mutual fund investment program 
Join the confident sales staff of America’s most progressive 
insurance organization. Write DEAN W. JEFFERS 


VICE PRESIDENT —SALES, NATIONWIDE, COLUMBUS 16, OHLO 


ATIONWIDE 


America’s most progressive insurance organization 
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Innovation in a Regulated Business 


THOMAS C. MORRILL 
Vice President, State Farm Mutual 


NSURANCE IS ONE of the most 
ape of all businesses. An in- 
surance company must comply with 
hundreds of laws in every state in 
which it operates, laws which regu- 
late even the details of the principal 
functions. 

This direct regulation is com- 
pounded by the indirect regulation 
of taxing bodies. One of the largest 
cities today has its fire department 
auditing fire insurance premiums, 
and the auditors frequently require 
companies to furnish bordereaux 
listing specific data on each policy in 
force in the entire state. Believe it 
or not, Federal law now dictates the 
content of agency convention pro- 
grams, so as to fill the normal busi- 
ness hours with work sessions. Here 
is Federal regulation with a ven- 
geance. 


Private Self-regulation 


Added to this government regula- 
tion is a private self-regulation of 
substantial proportions. For more 
than a century the insurance business 
has been squeezing itself into straight 
jackets of its own devising. As early 
as 1819 local associations were set- 
ting uniform fire insurance rates. 
The first national association was set 
up in 1846 under the name of Na- 
tional Congress of Fire Under- 
writers. Then in 1866 the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters was 
formed. The preamble to its con- 
stitution lists four “permanent” ob- 
jectives. The first was to set and 
maintain uniform rates. The second 
was to set and maintain uniform 
commissions. Neither objective, of 
course, is now pursued by that or- 
ganization, 

From that time until November, 
1960, a policed uniformity in rates 
and coverages was the undergirding 
principle on which most of the fire 
and casualty insurance business was 
conducted. Then, at the meeting of 
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the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners last November, 
H. Clay Johnson, speaking for the 
National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Companies, and the In- 
land Marine Insurance Bureau, 
enunciated nine rating principles to 
which these organizations of the 
stock-bureau American Agency Sys- 
tem faith now subscribe. 


Struggle Abandoned 


Chief among these principles were 
the elimination of the adherence rule 
—the commitment by bureau com- 
panies that they will adhere to bu- 
reau rates—and the acceptance of 
deviations and independent filings as 
a legitimate part of bureau company 
operations. With that pronounce- 
ment, at least 140 years of insurance 
tradition went down the drain. The 
long, difficult, often bitter struggle 
to establish, maintain, even compel 
uniformity was finally and com- 
pletely abandoned. It was indeed a 
significant day in insurance history, 
and a new era began. 

Today competition and innovation 
on rates and forms are flooding over 
the personal insurance market, and 
lapping at the shores of the business 


“Effort for uniformity now abandoned” 


insurance market. The bureau sys- 
tem is shifting from a tight union 
of companies that were virtually in- 
distinguishable in the market place 
to a loose confederation of highly 
competitive enterprises. To this 
tide, the American Agency System 
is yielding ground that was once 
thought indispensable, and is likely 
to yield even more to preserve its 
place in the distribution of insurance. 

The bureaus did not give up these 
basic tenets without a struggle. A 
tremendous, fifteen-year campaign 
was waged to curb competition and 
protect uniformity. It is all a mat- 
ter of record in the testimony taken 
by the O’Mahoney Committee. 

A spokesman for the Insurance 
Company of North America, which 
bore the brunt of the organized op- 
position, testified that from 1945 to 
1959 they were embroiled in 125 ad- 
ministrative hearings, court argu- 
ments and other court proceedings. 
This litigation he labeled “a con- 
certed and intense campaign of 
harassment” instigated largely by a 
combination of competitors to op- 
pose North America’s competitive 
activity. “Both the purpose and ef- 
fect of this concerted attack,” he 
testified, “has been to prevent inde- 
pendent competitive action and to 
maintain rigid, uniform rates and 
policy forms, restricting all progress 
to the pace of the slowest.” 


O'Mahoney Statement 


Former Senator O’ Mahoney pub- 


licly commented: “. . . our studies 
have shown that rating bureaus... 
provide the means to prevent 
competitive rivals from reducing 
rates. . . . Very clear evidence was 
obtained that . . . advisory organiza- 
tions have in fact been employed in 
an effort to restrict and otherwise 
delay competitive rate filings.” 

It’s a little startling to look back 
at the list of major controversial is- 
sues, each of them in turn bitterly 
opposed by the stand-pat element: 


(Continued on the next c age) 
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1) Installment payment of term fire 
insurance premiums. 

2) Multiple line laws, permitting 
fire companies to write casualty lines 
and vice versa. 

3) Multiple peril package policies, 
with indivisible premiums, such as 
the Homeowners. 

4) Partial subscribership to rating 
bureaus. 


5) Deviations by subscribers to fire 
rating bureaus. 
6) Independent filings by members 
or subscribers of rating bureaus. 
Every one of these issues is now 
resolved in favor of the progressive 
position. Most of them are now 
well established and accepted by all 
but a shrinking minority. Probably 
no single development has had as 
good an impact on the personal in- 
surance market as the Homeowner’s 
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A Member of the Glens Falls Group of Companies 


policies, and these were made pos- 
sible in their present form by mul- 
tiple line laws, by the adoption of 
the multi-peril package concept, by 
installment payment provisions, and 
in considerable measure by the re- 
laxing of bureau rules to permit par- 
tial subscribership, deviations and 
independent filings by subscribers. 

All of this is now history. The 
140 year effort to make uniformity 
paramount, climaxed by fifteen years 
of hand-to-hand combat, is now 
abandoned. No informed observer 
is likely to conclude that it collapsed 
because of internal weakness of the 
bureau structure, but rather that it 
yielded to the onslaught of private 
initiative using the weapons of the 
competitive process. In short, the 
independents were running off with 
the marbles, and it was simply the 
age-old problem of adapt or perish. 


Texas Rating Law 


Against this background, the 
Texas casualty rating law makes this 
state an island of uniformity sur- 
rounded by a flood of competition, 
When the bulk of the business every- 
where was done at uniform rates, 
the contrast was not as great, but 
today the Texas law has become an 
anachronism and an anomaly in a 
nation devoted to the principle of 
private, competitive enterprise. 

Will the demonstrated power of 
competition prove to be the undoing 
of the Texas system, as it was of 
national efforts to maintain uniform 
rates and forms? Is competition al- 
ready penetrating the foundations of 
the Texas structure? Will it stand, 
or will it, too, crumble? 

It was one of Shakespeare’s char- 
acters who said : “This above all: To 
thine own self be true.” Today we 
might say it this way: “Whatever 
you do, don’t kid yourself.” That 
is the spirit in which we should 
examine the arguments. Most of us 
have chosen sides, but that is un- 
important. What should count to 
each of us is to know what the real 
arguments are, what the truth is, 
about the business which we have 
chosen for our livelihood. 

-It would be presumptuous for 
anyone to claim that he has found 
the whole truth. It is safer and more 
candid to attempt only to lay the 
arguments out on the table so that 
we can examine them together and 
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make up our own minds as to what 
we really believe. An advocate of 
competition can see it only as a clash 
between those yearning to preserve 
things as they were—the status quo 
ante set—and the realists who recog- 
nize that the past is never restored, 
and that the future always belongs 
to those who prepare for it. 


In Opposition 


To one whose company and 
agents form a marketing partnership 
which recognizes that their interests 
are inseparable, it is puzzling to note 
that many American Agency System 
spokesmen are opposing the progres- 
sive programs of their own com- 
panies. This does little credit to the 
able men who direct bureau company 
affairs, men who know that their 
first objective must be the welfare 
of their distribution system, and 
whose deep concern is the preserva- 
tion of their enterprises as signifi- 
cant factors in the insurance busi- 
ness. 

The principle arguments used by 
agency spokesmen against the elimi- 
nation of prior approval of rates are 
that this would lead to a confusing 
multiplicity of rates, to ruinous com- 
petition, to rate wars, to a squeeze 
on the small companies, and would 
reduce the regulatory power of the 
commissioner. Proponents of the 
new laws make this response: Dif- 
ferences in prices are the essence 
of price competition. This exists in 
almost every other field of business 
and today in many parts of the in- 
surance business, and the public is 
not confused. For example, the 
spread of rates in the life insurance 
business is substantial. 

As to ruinous competition, many 
companies both large and small are 
being hurt today by rate levels held 
low because of the reluctance of in- 
surance commissioners to take on 
the public criticism which the appro- 
val of adequate rates might bring. 
Many an insurance executive will 
lie awake tonight because his busi- 
ness is concentrated in an area where 
his rates guarantee him an under- 
writing loss, and where no argu- 
ments have sufficed to overcome the 
fear of political retaliation for a rate 
increase. 

That is why the small companies 
overwhelmingly support the prin- 
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ciples of the rating bill devised by 
the National Association of Inde 
pendent Insurers. At least two- 
thirds of its 320 members would 
probably identify themselves as small 
companies, and they have been 
among the most vigorous advocates 
of this new, liberal legislation, which 
would permit them to initiate their 
own rating decisions. 

As to the power of the regulatory 
authority, we see this as enhanced, 
first, by the workings of competition, 


which will control excessiveness, 


and, second, by the freeing of the 
commissioner from mountains of 
routine paper work, which must now 
be undertaken at the initiative of the 
filer. Under the NAII bill, the regu- 
lator uses his powers as he elects, 
and at his own initiative, applied to 
targets of his own choosing. 

Two legislative pamphlets issued 
this year—one in Oklahoma and one 
in Texas—offer further agency sys- 
tem arguments on rating principles. 
\ bill was introduced in the current 
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session of the Oklahoma legislature 
to fix uniform rates for automobile 
insurance and fire and allied lines. 
The next day, the Oklahoma Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents issued a 
bulletin urging its members to get 
behind the measure. 

The bulletin said that the bill “has 
the wholehearted support of the 
OAIA’s leaders, who consider it the 
answer to most of the problems 
which have the industry in such an 
upheaval today.” 

“Policies and forms, as well as 
rates, would be standardized... . 
This is the answer to the chaotic 
confusion which is now confounding 
agent and public alike all over Okla- 
homa. ... It is the only way we can 
achieve stability.... The NAII 
companies have been able to use the 
present rating law to... . scrape off 
the cream with an exaggerated price 
appeal.” 

The second such pamphlet is of © 
Texas origin. While its publishers 
are unidentified, it bears the seal of 
“Big I.” Its purpose was to stir up 
opposition to the competitive rating 
laws that were defeated again in the 
present Texas legislative session. 


Arguments Against 


This is one of the arguments which 
this pamphlet makes against the pro- 
posed legislation: “The State Board 
of Insurance would have no real 
voice in either policies or rates. The 
insurance buying public would have 
no voice. That is the basic purpose: 
To take the public out of considera- 
tion in deciding what they are to be 
charged for automobile insurance.” 

Then comes this interesting argu- 
ment: “Such legislation would re- 
move the ceiling from rates and let 
every company set its own limits. 
Such legislation would not reduce 
rates... . The Texas Automobile 
Rating Laws provide a ceiling for 
rates.” 

What is the author of this docu- 
ment saying? That high, uniform 
rates give the public a voice? That 
the companies which they represent 
would raise rates if the ceiling were 
taken off? Are the agents really 
worried about the ceiling on rates 
or the floor under rates which the 
Texas law provides? Or are they 
really saying : “We don’t want price 
competition.” 





So far as the buyer is concerned, 
he has only one voice that really 
counts—the choice of the price he 
will pay and the coverages he will 
buy. When rates and coverages are 
uniform, he has no choice at all. 

The Oklahoma and the Texas 
pamphlets have one thing in com 
mon. Each bears the slogan: “Your 
Independent Insurance Agent serves 
you first.” But is the policyholder 
really served by uniformity, or is he 
served by competitive rates and cov- 
erages? The answer to that question 
should not come from the advocates 
of either system, but from the insur- 
ance buyer himself. Which system 
do we think he would vote for? 

Perhaps we can get a clue to the 
answer from an organized buyers’ 
group. Just a year ago the Washing- 
ton State Supreme Court, by unani- 
mous decision, held that the insur- 
ance commissioner had to accept 
independent filings by bureau sub- 
scribers. A bill was introduced in 
the 1961 Washington legislature to 
reverse the effect of this decision and 
restore uniformity. 

The bill came out of the Senate 
Insurance Committee with a “do 
pass” recommendation but was 
blocked on the floor. Credit for 
turning the tide against the bill was 
publicly given to the intervention of 
corporate insurance buyers, the 
American Society of Insurance Man- 
agement. 

Their spokesman began by ap- 
plauding the State Supreme Court 
decision as marking “an end to an 
era of unnecessarily strict regulation 
of fire rates and forms.” He spoke of 
now being able to obtain a variety 
of forms already available in other 
states, of underwriters free to com- 
pete at reduced cost and with 
broader coverage. The proposed 
bill, he said, would cause Washing 
ton to revert to bureaucratic control 
which “stifles initiative and innova- 
tions,” and asked for the defeat of 
the bill in the best interests of the 
insurance-buying public. 

This buyers’ group is also taking 
an active interest in the surplus line 
legislation problem, opposing unduly 
restrictive. regulation. That they 
favor competition and oppose uni- 
formity is unmistakable. 

If corporate insurance buyers cas 
their vote for competition on rates 
and forms, is there any reason to 
think that individual buyers would 

(Continued on the next page) 
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do otherwise? The personal insur- 
ance market is not organized to ex- 
press itself at legislative hearings, 
but does so most effectively with its 
pocketbook. By the millions, people 
have taken the 
personal cars away 


insurance on their 
from the uni 
form rate companies and placed it 
with the independent companies. 
State Farm Mutual alone had a net 
gain of two and one-half million cars 
insured in the five years from 1954 
to 1959—this during a span when 
the number of vehicles in 
creased by just ten million. 


use 1n 


Today, in most of the United 
States, the variety of competitive 
rates and policies made available by 
the bureau companies makes it diffi- 
cult to say just which companies 
should be counted in the independent 
group. It’s simpler to say that the 
entire business has become competi- 
tive. 

The bureau-agency companies are 
shifting to competitive rating plans 
not because the independents are 
compelling them to do so, but be- 


cause the customer is compelling 
them, through his buying decisions. 
That is how the buyer is casting his 
vote, and it is the only vote that 
really counts, a vote beyond the 
reach of influence, patronage or pres- 
sure. 

It is the same buyers’ vote that 
is causing bureau companies to turn 
their attention to many of the prac- 
tices initiated by independents—di- 
rect billing and collection, continuous 
policies, semi-annual premiums. 
Now one large bureau company is 
filing a quarterly premium policy 
with non-level commissions : 30% on 
the first quarter, 10% thereafter. 
Soon all that a company like mine 
will have left that has not been 
copied will be exclusive agency 
representation and 39 years of ex- 
perience with these techniques. 


Facing Facts 


Do you think that bureau com- 
panies make these changes eagerly, 
or because they are under the 
pressure of necessity? Are they in- 
sensitive to the turmoil that these 


concepts cause among agents? Ob- 
viously not. They are simply 
facing the hard fact that independ- 
ents flourished almost unbelievably 
as long as the bureaus stood pat on 
uniformity and tradition. They are 
not content to surrender their enter- 
prises without a struggle. 

Some agents’ groups in other 
states are still trying to win the battle 
with new laws, designed to limit 
their companies in efforts to com- 
pete. In other words, where man- 
agements conclude that their hope is 
to compete more, their own agents 
seek means to let them compete less. 
For example, take the Barrett-Russo 
law in New York, now being 
weighed by agents’ groups for intro- 
duction in other states. This law 
requires that in rate making con- 
sideration be given to past commis- 
sions, with the effect of freezing 
existing commission levels into rates. 
The first practical application of the 
law came in the recent disapproval 
by the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment of the new plan for rating pub- 
lic and institutional property. The 
Department specifically referred to 
the Barrett-Russo Law in finding 
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Constantly aware that Good Govern- 
ment is everybody’s business, N & D 


agents are serving their states and 
communities in a variety of elective 
and appointed positions. A high trib- 
ute to the “MEN OF THE AMERI- 
CAN AGENCY SYSTEM.” 
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that the rates filed were inadequate. 

In an address to the New York 

Association of Insurance Agents, the 
general manager of the New York 
Fire Insurance Rating Organization 
summarized the effect of this deci- 
sion in this way: 
“So, the proposed plan which pro- 
posed lower insurance costs for pub- 
lic and institutional property, is not 
available in New York. In the mean- 
time your competition continues to 
acquire accounts at rates based upon 
lower expense costs.” 

The speaker went on to point out 
that the law was intended to protect 
the producer but has not done so. 
Rather, it has left the field open to 
low-rate competitors. 

Reduced to dollars, perhaps he 
was saying that a high per cent of 
nothing is still nothing, while a 
lower per cent of something is al- 
ways something. 

We might describe a law of this 
kind as a sort of Maginot Line. It’s 
an attempt to build a defense per- 
imeter, through which competition 
shall not pass. But like the Maginot 
Line, all that such a law does is to 
immobilize your own forces, tieing 
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you to a static position, while the 
free, mobile opposition circles the 
end. Soon you can neither advance 
nor retreat. Uniform rating laws pro- 
duce a parallel result. 

The Illinois Director of Insurance, 
Joseph S. Gerber, who has long had 
a close personal knowledge of and 
sympathy with the problems of pro- 
ducers, had this to say in a recent 
address : 

“Perhaps the most important factor 
affecting the future of agents’ posi- 
tion is a psychological one. The 
agency system has been suffering 
from a complex of negation and frus- 
tration. Their theme of the day is 
conflict and survival. 


Their posi- 
tion a defensive one.” 


Bright Future 


Elsewhere in the same paper, Di- 
rector Gerber quoted an American 
Agency System leader as follows: 

“. .. the future will be bright if 
agents face it with cold, clear, ob- 
jective, and imaginative thinking. 
However it will be dark indeed if 
agents continue to use clichés to deal 
with problems, and continue to em- 


Since 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


AMES STREET 


- DEDHAM, 


1825 


MASSACHUSETTS 


ploy their emotions, often bordering 
on hysteria, to judge the important 


issues.” 


Partial Victory 


The independents launched their 
efforts to eliminate the All-Industry 
prior approval laws at a time when 
they were alarmed over attempts to 
use provisions of those laws to im- 
pede competition. That condition no 
longer exists. Competition is the or- 
der of the day and has been achieved 
under All-Industry Laws. In that 
sense, the battle is won. 

Yet today bureaus and independ- 
ents, following separate but parallel 
courses, are both trying to liberalize 
the rating laws. One is to 
attune these laws to the new compe- 
tition, eliminating cumbersome pro- 
visions. Another, and the imperative 
reason, is to remove the threat of 
increasing political interference with 
insurance rate making. 

Insurance is inherently a_ social 
business. 


reason 


We have seen in work- 
men’s compensation insurance how 
far political attention to the social 
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Risk Plans—from page |8 


Let us now consider some of the 
individual credit plans which have 
been proposed : 

The youthful driver credit plan 
is in effect in four states and is 
working to depopulate these assigned 
risk plans. Among the favorable 
points is that the youthful driver 
begins his days behind the wheel 
with a more favorable attitude to 


ward insurance companies, In fact, 
in New York State he becomes a 
sought-after driver as companies are 
advertising to insure the youthful 
driver. The reason is that a com- 
pany voluntarily writing a youthful 
risk receives two assigned risk cred- 
its! 

Youthful driver credit is also an 
answer to many insurance people 
who have felt that the youth is 
penalized unfairly by having to pay 
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more money than a person, also in- 
sured through the assigned risk plan, 
who has had fifteen or twenty traffic 
violations and accidents. 

There have been problems in ad- 
ministrative detail at the company 
offices. Classification systems are 
not uniform among all companies. 
Therefore, credits are usually given 
for all under age 25 male drivers, 
whether they be single or married, 
as principal or only occasional driv- 
ers. Thus, companies are getting 
credit for writing some risks which 
haven’t had any problem securing 
insurance and would not have gone 
to the assigned risk plan anyway. 

The problem of the elderly driver 
is growing and will continue as a 
greater percentage of our population 
becomes over the age of 65. The 
securing of insurance for these senior 
citizens is especially a problem in 
Florida. 

While no state has yet adopted a 
credit plan for these risks, it could 
be a reality within the next few years. 
The chief “bugaboo” at this time 
is the difficulty of tabulating this 
group of risks for credit, since they 
are not classified separately, such as 
class 2 risks. There is the possibility 
of setting up a separate class for 
the elderly driver, but would there 
be an agreeable age level? Also, it 
is sometimes felt that setting up a 
separate class would work to the 
detriment of the older driver in that 
experience figures may show that 
rates for this group should be much 
higher than they are now paying. 


Servicemen Coverage 


Servicemen do not seem to have 
the problem of obtaining insurance 
voluntarily that some other classes 
do. Some companies are specializing 
in writing servicemen. A credit plan 
could work so much to the advantage 
of these companies that others would 
get even more assignments. Other 
points of disfavor include the lack 
of uniformity in the definition of 
“non-acceptable” servicemen and 
again the difficulty of reporting these 
risks for credit. 


Impaired Risks Credit 


While impaired risks have a prob- 
lem obtaining insurance in today’s 
voluntary market, many feel that the 
number of persons who would bene- 
fit from such a credit plan, and thus 
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help depopulate the assigned risk 
plans, would not be great enough 
to compensate for the administrative 
expense, 

The voluntary writing of assigned 
risks for credit has been one of the 
hottest subjects in the auto insur- 
ance business within recent months. 
This feature was included in the 
recent New York Assigned Risk 
Plan but, after a great deal of ad- 
verse comments from agents and 
brokers, was suspended. This is the 
way it would work: At the first or 
second renewal, a company would 
receive two assigned risk credits for 
offering to insure the individual as- 
signed risk voluntarily, If the in- 
dividual would accept, and the com- 
pany then writes the risk, the 
company receives two more credits. 


Agents’ Views 


There is little doubt that such a 
plan would tend to depopulate as- 
signed risk plans. However, there 
was much opposition from the “sales 
side” of the insurance industry. We 
can best receive the “Con” of the 
argument by listening to some 
quotes from persons representing 
the views of many agents and bro- 
kers: 

“The loss of business by thou- 
sands of brokers through the re- 
vised rules can be more devastating 
to more small business people than 
the loss of some dividends by stock- 
holders in the Bureau companies.” 
“This is an unfair trade practice 
which cannot remain unchallenged.” 
“This will also put a strain on the 
insured and may obligate him to 
purchase his insurance through 
people not of his own choice.” 

“This plan will push the small bro- 
ker out of business and destroy the 
equity of brokerage firms in their 
renewals.” 


Compromise Proposal 


The point of disagreement to be 
decided upon before this plan is put 
into effect seems to be: Is the pro- 
ducer of record entitled to continued 
commission if the risk is placed on 
the company’s books on a voluntary 
basis? A compromise proposal has 
been made suggesting that the com- 
pany which voluntarily writes an 
assigned risk at renewal continue to 
pay the original producer the same 
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commissioy until the original period 
of assignment would have ended. 

While no state has adopted this 
plan, there will probably be more 
discussion of it as more states study 
methods of depopulating assigned 
risk plans: 

If one were to take a vote as to 
which plan of depopulating assigned 
risk plans is most popular, there is 
little doubt that the principle of more 
rigid drivers license eligibility re- 
quirements as a method of depopu 


lating assigned risk plans would win 
in a landslide. While voting, some 
would be thinking of a person such 
as C. M., who has had over fifty 
marks against his record during his 
twenty years driving career and is 
being insured through the assigned 
risk plan. Others may recall a man 
such as J. P., age 92, whom every- 
one in town knows is too feeble to 
drive. But he continues to endanger 
the lives of every man, woman and 


(Ce ntinued on pade 73 
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aspects can be carried. Other lines 
have no immunity to this pressure. 
Every legislative calendar is crowded 
with bills to regulate underwriting 
and claim practices, with uninsured 
motorist proposals, insolvency funds, 
even assigned risk plans for fire in- 
surance. 

Some state officials minimize the 
political pressures. They do not 
exist in their state. Perhaps not, but 
they do exist in other states, and the 
companies and officials that are 
caught in the grip of political con- 
trol of rates share a deep concern. 


Political Changes 


How much better it is to recog- 
nize now the danger of letting our 
business become the target of vote- 
seeking politicians, than to wait un- 
til the problem has overwhelmed us! 
It will be far easier to take our rates 
out of temptation’s reach today, than 
to try to extricate ourselves once we 
are caught in the web of politics. 
This is the great the 
independents. It is also the great 


concern of 


concern of the bureau people. Their 
spokesman, H. Clay Johnson, put it 
very plainly in a recent talk before 
Ohio agents. He said: 

“We believe this new approach is 
essential in order to permit our type 
of companies which are members and 
subscribers of rating bureaus to com- 
pete more effectively with outside 
independent companies; in order to 
preserve rating bureaus and sound 
rating practices; and, by no means 
least, to prevent political interference 
with rates. It is the last feature 
which my remarks here today are 
intended to underscore . . . We re- 
gard political interference with rates 
as the greatest present-day threat to 
our business.” 

Laws alone will not guarantee us 
freedom from political attention. 
Laws can only provide the mechanics 
that will permit us to go about our 
business. Far more important than 
laws in averting political pressures 
is the averting of social pressures 
generated by critical public attitudes. 

To have good public opinion, we 
must deserve it. Our transcendent 
obligation is to equip ourselves to 
meet the real needs of people, at a 
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price within their ability to pay. To 
do so, we must have the flexibility 
to change as these needs change, and 
this can occur only within the dynam- 
ics of a competitive system, free of 
political interference. 

Those of us concerned with this 
see it as in fact a battle to preserve 
our business as private enterprise, 
a battle in which the interests of 
companies and of agents, of stock, 
mutual, reciprocal and Lloyds, of 
bureau and independent, of agency 
companies and direct writers are the 
same and will stand or fall together. 

When all the arguments are made, 
then we must take our case to the 
court of last resort—public opinion. 
What will the people choose? Will 
they think of insurance as a dynamic 
system of companies competing for 
their favor, or as a regimented busi- 
ness, devoid of ideas, operating un- 
der a heavy hand of state authority 
which dictates rates, policies, penal- 
ties for driving infractions, a system 
ready-made for operation as a gov- 
ernment monopoly ? 

Should we attempt to safeguard 
our self interest by means that ignore 
the interests of the customer, the re- 
sults can be disastrous. It takes 
courage to launch out boldly into the 
chill waters of free and open compe- 
tition. But timidity will never pro- 
tect us from the forces at work in 
today’s world. Courage will. 


TAX FORMULA 


Tue House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee has tentatively approved a 
compromise formula for determining 
the Federal tax to be paid by mutual 
and reciprocal fire and casualty com- 
panies. The complicated formula 
would sharply increase the taxes 
paid by these carriers but would 
have considerably less impact than 
the Boggs-Baker bill, supported by 
the National Committee for Insur- 
ance Taxation and endorsed by the 
Treasury Department, which was 
designed to equalize the tax treat- 
ment of stock and mutual carriers. 
The Committee also proposed that 
the factory mutuals be taxed on sub- 
stantially the same basis as stock 
companies. 
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RECRUITING 


FIVE OUT OF EIGHT eastern college 
placement directors surveyed believe 
that the property and casualty insur- 
ance industry is doing a good re- 
cruiting job on the campus, and 
nearly all of them say the recruiters 
create as good an impression as rep- 
resentatives of other industries. Yet 
the placement officers tend to rate 
many of the factors in insurance em- 
ployment as only “fair.” These are 
findings developed by a survey con- 
ducted by the New York chapter of 
the Society of Chartered Property 
and Casualty Underwriters. The 
survey will be presented as part of 
the Society’s annual program of 
seminars to be held in Washington, 
D.C. this month. 


FIRE PREVENTION CONTEST 


More THAN 1,800 cities, industrial 
firms, military units and government 
divisions are expected to participate 
in the National Fire Protection As- 
sociation’s 1961 Fire Prevention 
Contest. The contest, an interna- 
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tional competition to provide recog- 
nition for excellence in the field of 
fire safety education and perform- 
ance, is in its 34th year. Entries last 
year exceeded all previous totals, 
according to Percy Bugbee, general 
manager of the association. The fire 
prevention programs to be described 
in the entries are now in action in 
cities and industrial plants through- 
out the United States and Canada, 
as well as at military and govern- 
ment installations. Entry forms, are 
available from the NFPA offices at 
60 Batterymarch St., 


3oston. 


ATOMIC LIABILITY 


THE OPERATORS OF fifty-one nuclear 
reactors are now covered under the 
Price-Anderson indemnity statute, 
according to the Atomic Energy 
Commission. The statute provides 
excess third party liability coverage 
up to $500-million over the basic 
coverage provided by the industry 
pools. No claims have as yet been 
received by the two 
formed respectively by 
mutual carriers. 


syndicates 
stock and 
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child in the vicinity of his home- 
town. 

The assigned risk plans are loaded 
with potential killers. Yet, in Amer- 
ica, there remains too much of a 
spirit of “Driving is a necessity 
it’s a way of life—it’s a symbol of 
freedom—it’s a right— it’s the Amer- 
ican way!” While insurance com- 
panies may be lacking in their 
backing, the public needs to be so 
convinced that the careless drivers 
are a menace, that they make 
desires for safety known to 
legislative representatives. 

A step in the right direction is the 
assigned risk plan which includes a 
working provision that the manager 
of the plan is permitted, and even 
encouraged, to call to the attention 
of the Motor Vehicle Department 
the records and/or physical con- 
dition of certain applicants who ap- 
pear to be highway hazards. The 
follow-through of the Motor Vehi- 
cle Department by means of ex- 
amination, etc., can help eliminate 
these drivers and thus depopulate 
the assigned risk plans of the most 
dangerous of drivers, 


their 
their 
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DAVID H. HILTON 
Chicago Agent 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 


“a A MAN comes into 
the life insurance business, he 
is always told of the great potential 
our business holds for him and that, 
as time goes on, he can expect much. 
The new agent is made to realize 
that he has great expectations ; and 
this is a fine and true characteristic of 
our business that, as we begin, our 
dreams are unlimited. Why is it then 
that, between initial dreams 
and the final success, so many agents 
are sidetracked? Why is it that two 
out of three agents are out of the 
business within two years? Why is 
it that of those who remain, so many 
are marginal ? 

Or to turn the coin over, what 
does an agent need not merely to 
survive, but to stand out in our busi- 
ness? What does he need to realize 
his great expectations? Primarily he 
needs two things: 


these 


1—Competence 


2—-Conscience 


Intelligence 


If there is one distinguishing char- 
acteristic of the successful salesman, 
it is probably the intelligence with 
which he plans and does his work. 
If he sees or senses that there will be 
no profit in that which he is doing 
or is about to do—then he immedi- 
ately terminates such activity. The 
successful salesman is strictly a no- 
He not 
only estimates what a given course 
of work habits will most likely ac- 
complish, but he gets factual infor- 
mation as to what did happen. 

Applying this to life insurance 
agents, it would mean that the suc 


nonsense-sort-of-person. 
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Competence and Conscience 


cessful man must be organized to do 
three things: 

1—Devote sufficient time to pros- 
pecting since our business is pri- 
marily one of prospecting and pro- 
motion. 

2—Eliminate unnecessary detail and 
duplication of records. 

3—Create an automatic track on 
which to run. 

To do this our agency has devised 
what we now call the One Card 
System. If this system of organiza- 
tion will be followed, the agent can- 
not help but be business-like. He 
will have come a long way toward 
attaining our first objective—that of 
competence. Here are the more im- 
portant items, 


Sales Builder 


The Sales Builder is used to re- 
cord many items of activity, but is 
primarily concerned with : 

New cases opened 

New prospects 

Lunches and breakfasts 

Because we believe an agent’s 
most important activity has to do 
with new cases opened, we use the 
right hand side of the left hand sheet 
of the Sales Builder to tabulate 
these new situations. Most agents 
experience peaks and valleys due to 
lack of concentration on new situ- 
ations when having a_ successful 
month closing cases previously de- 
veloped. Therefore, this is an at- 
tempt to direct concentration on 
twenty new cases each and every 
month, A case is considered opened 
if the agent believes that he can sub- 


mit an application within ninety 
days. 


l 
2 
2 
| 


At the time a case is opened and 
entered on the right hand side of 
the page, it is also recorded on the 
left hand side of the page on the 
month when the close is to be made. 


3y doing this, we can keep track of 
our inventory. 

We further refine “case opening” 
by stipulating that at least one-half 
of the cases opened must be on in- 
come producing men new to the 
company. The symbol #3 denotes 
such an individual. We also keep 
track of our paid cases this way. 
The symbols used are: 

#1—A repeat sale to an agent’s own 
policyholder. 

#2—A first sale by this agent to a 
man who previously owned insur- 
ance in our company purchased from 
another agent. 

#3—A sale to an income-producing 
male new to the company. 

#4—All women and children 
TC—Term conversion 

Remember, #3’s are the ones that 
count and we aim at fifty of these 
paid for each year. #1’s are repeat 
business and must be considered as 
frosting since this business was 
earned when the first sale was made. 


End of the Month 


At the end of the month, any one 
case must be either paid-for, carried 
over to next month, returned to 
the file or dead-filed. Elimination 
is one of the key points of the O.C.S. 
If the prospect has no unusual 
potential in his business, he should 
be dead-filed. If, however, the agent 
believes the prospect has good, long- 
range potential, he can be returned 
to the O.C.S. where he will continue 
to receive regular attention monthly 
by mail and twice a year in person 
when he comes up automatically. 

Several additions are also made 
on the right hand side of the Sales 
Builder. Each section of the “New 
Prospects” column is split. The 
left hand portion is used to record 
the number of qualified referred 
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“But I don’t have the 
know-how for life!” 


CG: You don’t need it! Our Life 
Department takes care of all the 
technical knowledge, plus all the 
paperwork! And does it gladly, with- 
out charge to you. You take all the 
commissions! 


YOU: Now wait a minute...what’s 
in it for you? 


CG: We're like you...we take the 
long view. Here’s what happens...we 
make analyses of your clients’ poli- 
cies, show them how to make their 
present premium dollars work most 
effectively. The sales come gradually, 
over a period of time...only in answer 
to specific client needs. 


YOU: You’re reaching me. 
about profits? 


.. what 


CG: You may have an increase in 
your profits of 15% or more per year. 
And, at no extra expense to you. It 
will pay you to call our nearest office 
... right now! 


CONNECTICUT 
GENERAL 


Life Insurance Company, Hartford 
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leads obtained each day. The right 
hand portion is used to record the 
number of male adult prospects 
actually added to the prospect file 
each day. It is important to remem- 
ber that no prospect can get into the 
file until a birth date has been ob- 
tained. 

All other suspects, no matter 
from where they may come, do not 
appear in the Sales Builder unless 
and until a birth date is obtained. 
These suspects are processed through 
the 1-31 file as described later. 


Important Meals 


An additional expansion of the 
right hand side of the Sales Builder 
occurs in the date column. Because 
having lunch and/or breakfast with 
someone outside the life insurance 
business every day is one of the most 
important single habits an agent 
can acquire, a capital letter “L” is 
recorded in the date square each 
time a luncheon is accomplished ; 
a “BL” for birthday luncheon and 
a “B” for breakfast. 

The reason why the luncheon and 
breakfast habit is so important is 
that it presents a fabulous opportu- 
nity for intensive prospecting. Good 
men, busy men, the kind of men who 
will lead us to the prospects we 
are looking for, just do not have 
time to sit around their offices visit- 
ing with us about the people they 
know who might be good prospects 
for us. But they do have to eat and 
they do have time over a luncheon 
or breakfast table. A_ birthday 
luncheon provides a relaxed atmos- 
phere for exploring who it is in our 
friend’s world who has the greatest 
potential for success in his business 
or profession. 

Rkemember that a successful sales- 
man uses his records to know what 
did happen in the past so that he 
will better know what to do in the 
future. 

The sales builder supplement is 
an appointment control which shows 
the entire month at a glance. It is 
scotch-taped to the inside back cover 
of the Monthly Work Card. By 
having each appointment listed on 
this sheet, the agent is given an 
instantaneous, visual impression of 
coming appointments. The agent 


should know how many appoint- 
ments he will need each working 
day to accomplish his goals and if 
these appointments have not been 
lined up, the first order of business 
must be to arrange them. 


The twelve monthly work cards 
are daily and monthly control over 
an agent’s activities. They should 
be prepared during the third week 
of each month for the following 
month. This procedure should be 
very motivating to the agent. If 
things have gone badly in the cur- 
rent month, it is good motivation 
to know that that month is over and 
that he can look forward to a whole 
new group of people to see in the 
coming month for new prospecting 
and for new sales. The first blank 
sheet in the front of the monthly 
work card is used to list the birth- 
dates and names of every male adult 
in the file who was born that month. 

The second blank page is used 
to list all the age changes for male 
adults in the file who have an age 
change in the subsequent month. 
All names are listed alphabetically 
just as they come from the file. 
Wives and children are not listed 
because it is assumed that an at- 
tempt will be made to sell them, 
when appropriate, at the time of the 
annual review of the adult male’s 
program. 

The next to the last blank page 
in the back of the monthly work 
card is headed “non-automatics,” 
and is used to record those situ- 
ations which are to be worked on 
during the month which do not 
come up automatically at that time. 
It should be emphasized that these 
non-automatics should never be nu- 
merous. Since every male adult is 
being contacted automatically twice 
a, year, very few additional special 
contact situations should be permit- 
ted to occur. Monthly work cards 
for twelve months ahead are to be 
kept in the agent’s desk at all times. 


Prospect Cards 


No matter what the theoretical or 
actual qualifications of an individual 
suspect, he is not a prospect for you 
until : 


1—He has been seen, or, as some- 
times happens, he is unable to see 
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more brokers in cities 
across the nation 
choose New York Life! 


Demonstrated confidence in New York Life policies has meant 
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that selling New York Life policies is easier because: 


1. New York Life gives you a plan for every prospect. 
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you but is friendly on the telephone, 
and 
2—His permission to call again and 
to place his name on your mailing 
list has been obtained, and 
3—His birthdate, both home and 
office addresses and phone numbers 
have been obtained. 

Without the birthdate, the whole 
O.C.S. would fail since the date of 
birth is the controlling factor in the 


operation of the all-important auto- 
matic personal contacts. These con- 
tacts and the birth dates which 
trigger them are the heart of the 
system. 

Colored prospect cards are used 
as follows: 
Red: For those adult income-pro- 
ducing males who, in the agent’s 
opinion, have unusual promise and 
potential. 
White: For 
prospects. 


good run-of-the-mill 





for you! 


bonuses . . 


sive General Agent. 


of Columbia . 


fidential. . . . 


403 S. Akard Street 





A RARE GENERAL AGENCY 
OPPORTUNITY 


OPPORTUNITY: If you are a self-starter and wish to work with 
an enthusiastic, aggressive sales department of a strong life 
insurance company, there is a General Agency opportunity 


BENEFITS: A personal producing General Agent’s contract that 
offers top commissions, vested renewals and higher service 
. an incentive plan for adequate financing. 


EXPERIENCE: Man selected must be a successful personal pro- 
ducer in Ordinary Life Sales . . 


. and willing to accept the responsibilities of a progres- 


COMPANY: Reserve Life is a well-established, medium-sized life 
insurance company licensed in 44 states * and the District 

. . highly organized to give the fullest sup- 

port and compensation to the successful General Agent. 


PRODUCT: A complete line of non-par policies. 
SALES PROMOTION: Company’s strong sales promotion pro- 
gram includes a dynamic Audio-Visual program . 


original direct mail and prospecting system . 
effective merchandising ideas... . 


HOW TO APPLY: Write today and include a complete summary 
of your business experience. 


(Overseas opportunities now available) 


ATTENTION: Jerry Wiggins, Life Agency Director, 


RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


* Not licensed in N. J., N. Y., Mich., Mass., R. I., or Conn. 


. an aggressive organizer 


. . highly 


. . . All replies are con- 
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Green: For dependent wives and 
children. 

The only notations on the pros- 
pect card are the name and addresses 
and the date and source of the pros- 
pect. The record of calls, informa- 
tion and interview conclusions is far 
too important and detailed to be 
entered on the card. Such infor- 
mation is recorded on blank 8% x 11 
sheets which are kept behind the 
S-56 as described later. The pros- 
pect is not removed from the file 
ever. 

Blank yellow cards are carried at 
all times by the agent and are used 
to record the names of all suspects. 
An agent who is really in the busi- 
ness should use a number of these 
yellow cards every day. In order 
for a man to have an active file, 
that is, one where prospects are 
moving in and out, he must learn 
to prospect and this should be every 
agent’s main concern. 

Instead of using a desk drawer to 
file the prospect, suspect and dead- 
filed cards, we recommend the use 
of prospect card boxes. These boxes 
are then easily transferred to the 
secretary’s desk when mailings are 
to be prepared. 


S-56's 


One of the most important tools 
in the system is the S-56. It is a 
prospecting device, the key to the 
heart of the “inner man,” a complete 
information file and a prestige and 
interest builder. This tool is to be 
carried on all interviews for the 
agent’s use as a guide to help a man 
reach his objectives and to raise 
his sights as his situation improves. 

A suspect becomes a_ prospect 
when you’ve talked with him and 
have obtained at least his birth- 
date, complete name spelled cor- 
rectly, addresses and phone num- 
bers, and some reaction from him 
as to what your future relationship 
might be. At that time, his old 
yellow suspect card is scotch-taped 
to the top of a blank 8% x 11 
sheet. Any additional significant 
notes or comments are written in 
under the card, This 8% x 11 sheet 
is inserted behind the blank S-56 
as the first page of a running “case 
history” regarding this prospect. In 
the future as contacts are made with 
this prospect, notes regarding him 
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are made on this sheet and on other 
sheets as needed. Let me remind 
you again that no notes are ever 
made on the prospect card itself. 

An individual manila file folder 
containing the S-56 and all other 
pertinent information should be pre- 
pared for everyone who is in the 
O.C.S., and the prospect’s date of 
birth should be recorded in front 
of his name on the tab of the folder. 


To Control Activity 


A 1-31 file of index cards is set 
up in the front of the prospect box 
and used to control pre-approach 
and approach activity for all sus- 
pects and for all referred leads. 
This section contains no prospect 
cards, only the yellow suspect cards. 
Remember, once more, that once a 
man becomes a prospect and the 
finished prospect card is prepared, 
that permanent prospect card is filed 
in the alphabetical prospect file and 
is never removed from it unless the 
man is dead-filed. When the pros- 
pect card is prepared, the yellow 
suspect card comes out of the 1 to 
31 file, is attached to the top of the 
first 8% x 11 sheet of the case 
history and is inserted behind the 
S-56 in the manila folder as ex- 
plained earlier. From this point on, 
the individual prospect is handled by 
listing his name in the monthly 
work card, not through this 1 to 
31 file. But as long as a man is a 
suspect, he is handled through the 
1 to 31 file. 

3ecause this is primarily a pros- 
pecting business and because the 
best way to prospect is from person- 
to-person, a permanent record of all 
referred leads obtained in this way 
and the results, item-by-item, is 
kept. Since this notebook is not 
used for mailing or calling purposes, 
full information on the prospect is 
not necessary here. Its primary 
functions are these: 
1—By listing all referred leads and 
by ruling off the notebook with a 
horizontal line every week, the agent 
has no chance to kid himself. If he 
needs twenty-five referred leads 
per week, the record is there star- 
ing him in the face if the job isn’t 
done. A column is provided to re- 
cord the circumstances under which 
the prospect was obtained. Im- 
portant examples are: birthday 
lunches or breakfasts, policy de 
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liveries, social contacts, telephone, 
thank you visits or phone calls, the 
end of an unsuccessful fact-finding 
or closing interview, etc. Over a 
period of time it will become ap- 
parent if one or more of these im- 
portant prospecting sources is be- 
ing neglected. It will also indicate 
in what situations the agent is most 
successful in obtaining referrals. 

2—The type of pre-approach is 
coded. Again, over a period of time 
variations in effectiveness of the 


different types of pre-approaches 
may be studied. 

3—The result column gives facts 
upon which to base future planning. 
The three major categories of re 
sults which are to be recorded are 
“DF” meaning dead-filed, “A” for 
automatic which means that the 
agent has added this man to his file 
but will not see him immediately, 
and “CO” which means that the 
case was opened immediately with 
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out any long-range cultivation. A 
recent study of over 1,000 referred 
leads actually contacted showed that 
15% resulted in immediate open 
cases. 35% were agreeable to being 
cultivated and 50% were dead-filed. 
4—The final column provides space 
in which to the 
which the nominator 
and whether, at that time, he was 
able to provide additional prospect- 
ing help. This is a great prospect- 
ing opportunity which is often over 
looked. If the prospect 
promising, tell the nominator so and 
ask for others who might be better. 
Thank the nominator promptly. 
Do not wait to open a case or make 
a sale but call him back within ten 
days or two weeks at the most. 


record date upon 


was. thanked 


seemed 


This concludes the explanation of 
the various items used in the O.C.S., 
but before discussing the O.C.S. in 
operation, I would like to mention 
the value of a secretary. 

The O.C.S. can be operated with- 
out a secretary, but it is far more 
effective with one. At this time, | 


share a secretary with an associate. 
She processes the referred leads, 
prepares the S-57 booklets, com- 
pletes the adult folders and phones 
for birthday appointments in addi- 
tion to keeping the file up to date. 
Much of the routine typing and all 
the monthly mailings are done in 
the typing pool or by someone who 
comes in from the outside, but our 
secretary supervises this and sees 
that it This us to 
concentrate on making and keeping 
appointments. We are continually 
looking for ways to pass more duties 
on to Linda, our secretary, and 
from Linda on to the typing pool. 
This system has worked well be- 
cause Linda is doing the important 
things rather than merely routine 
things. The only alternative to our 
method is to have a full-time secre- 
tary or perhaps even two secretaries. 
We think this is a mistake since it 
forces the agent into more super- 
vision and this takes him away from 
his real job—that of selling life in- 
surance, This is an important point, 
and we urge you to pass on to your 
secretary any and every job that she 
is capable of doing. 


is done. frees 








LIFE OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR CASUALTY AND FIRE 
INSURANCE MEN 


If your premium income 

is off or not increasing 
fast enough to suit 

you, write Kansas City 
Life Insurance Company. 

We can show you how to 
build it up quickly. It 
is an ideal solution 

now being used by hundreds. 


Cc. W. Arnold 


Vice President and Superintendent of Agencies 
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COMPANY 


Box 139 Kansas City 41, Missouri 


Let us assume that all of the items 
described have been set up in line 
with the instructions I have just 
mentioned. Next let us pick a 
time during the month and describe 
the operation from there. 

At the end of the third week of 
every month, the next month’s 
monthly work card is prepared by 
listing all of the adult male birth- 
dates for that month and all of the 
age changes for the month hence 
as previously described. At the 
time of this listing, no attempt is 
made to sort, skip or to diserim- 
inate. If a card is in the file, it 
must be listed. This gives the 
whole of the coming month to give 
him a chance to help you at a 
birthday luncheon or to become an 
open case at an age change contact. 
Do not eliminate in a vacuum, Do 
so only on the basis of sufficiently 
negative reaction to your automatic 
contact. 

Since each person comes to your 
attention automatically twice a year, 
in the majority of instances no 
additional non-automatic listings 
will be necessary. Remember that 
when the prospect casually says 
“See me in October,” unless there 
is some very special reason, Septem- 
ber or January may do just as well. 
If there is any doubt in your mind, 
ask him. Say something like this: 
“Mr. Prospect, you say ‘see me in 
October.’ I'll be glad to do that if 
there is some special reason why 
you would like to review your situ- 
ation at that particular time. How- 
ever, my business records are ar- 
ranged so that your file’ will 
automatically come to my attention 
in December. Would that do just as 
well ?” 

Why do we want each prospect to 
come up twice a year? For a very 
special reason. It is to force you 
to divide your time intelligently 
between prospecting and selling. 


Age Changes 


When the card comes up in the 
month before the age change, the 
man is to be contacted for a review 
of his program if he has one, or for 
the approach and attempt to conduct 
a complete factfinding interview if 
he does not yet have a program. 
The age change which you know is 
imminent is not mentioned in the 
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approach, but should your review 
or fact-finding interview uncover a 
need, it will be a handy and power- 
ful tool to assist you in the close. 

On the other hand, when his card 
comes to your attention in the month 
of his birth, you are forbidden to 
discuss his program. Instead, take 
him to lunch or breakfast on or near 
his birthday and use that relaxed 
time to get better acquainted and to 
prospect—to find out who, in his 
world, would be easy to sell life in- 
surance to now because something 
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has happened which should lift him 
emotionally—and to find out who, 
in his world, ought to be cultivated 
because of his outstanding long- 
range potential as a person and a 
buyer. 

Once the birthdays, the age 
changes and the non-automatics 
have been listed in the monthly work 
card, it should be carried at all times. 
For the last few days of every 
month, both monthly work cards 
should be carried—this month’s and 
next month’s. Those having a birth- 
date should be contacted about ten 
days ahead of time to try to make 
the appointment for lunch or break- 
fast. Those having age changes 
should be contacted about forty 
days before the actual date of the 
age change. This time requirement, 
of course, is to give the agent time 
to develop a possible sale prior to 
the actual age change so that he 
does not lose this leverage before 
the date of the closing attempt. 
The objectives should be to get 
names off the general birthday, age 
change and non-automatic lists and 
onto a specific action day in the 
monthly work card. 


Conscience 


In the final analysis, however, the 
O.C.S. cannot do the job alone. We 
need a highly motivated attitude 
which is our second necessary objec- 
tive—that of conscience. For a man 
to stand out in this business he must 
not only be organized, but he must 
also be dedicated. If he is dedicated, 
he will persevere and we all know 
the importance of this attribute. If 
he is dedicated, his mental attitude 
is more apt to be consistently high. 
If he is dedicated, the agent will 
realize that our work, like all others, 
has a certain amount of routine and 
that most of our accomplishments 
will come from this daily routine. 
| have become dedicated to our work 
principally from two realizations. 
First, I realize ours is more than 
a job; it is a way of life. We are 
in fact dealing with the futures of 
many families. Every policy we 
sell cannot help but aid the family 
whether the insured lives or dies. 
It is our privilege to sell a product 
where the purchaser always benefits. 

And second, I realize that God 
has given each of us certain abilities, 
and we have a real responsibility to 


use these abilities to our utmost. 
And what a difference this reali- 
zation makes. 

It has been said that “the good- 
ness of our moments depend on what 
we do in ordinary circumstances, 
how we persevere through the dry 
seasons and dark nights; just as 
in marriage, the ecstasy of the newly- 
weds must be followed by the per- 
severing self-sacrifice and hard work 
of the husband and wife.” And so 
it is with the life insurance agent. 

Keep in mind that what others 
think of you is not nearly as im- 
portant as what you think of your- 
self—really think of yourself, when 
the shades are down and the lights 
are out. 


INSTITUTE CERTIFICATES 


THE REQUIREMENTS For the Certifi- 
cate of the Insurance Institute of 
America were completed by 261 per- 
sons in the examinations given on 
May 22, 23 and 24. The new gradu- 
ates are from seventy-seven cities 
widely distributed throughout the 
United States. Their Certificates will 
be awarded at the Annual Meeting 
of the Institute on November 14 in 
New York City or at a local public 
insurance group meeting whenever 
appropriate arrangements can be 
made. 

The over-all passing ratio for the 
A, B and C examinations in May 
1961 was 70.6% when 2,135 exami- 
nations were taken by 1,802 persons. 
This represents the largest single 
year increase in both examinations 
and examinees the Institute has ever 
experienced and compares with the 
figures for May 1960 as follows: 
1,331 examinations taken by 1,122 
persons who attained a 75.6% pass- 
ing ratio. In May of this year the 
examinations were given in 185 cities 
in 44 states. 

Inasmuch as 231 persons com- 
pleted in January 1961, there will be 
a total of 492 to receive the Certifi- 
cate during the current year. This, 
too, is a new high record for the 
Institute. Since the first series of 
examinations were given in 1953 
under the revised educational pro- 
gram, 2,420 persons have been 
awarded the Certificate. The next 
examination series will be conducted 
on January 22, 23 and 24, 1962. 
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by september 18, 1961 the Consolidated Companies will be 
located in the STRONGIN BUILDING~—its new headquarters, 


345 ADAMS STREET/BROOKLYN I, NEW YORK 


@ Underwriting ...claims... legal... accounting...clerical... loss prevention... executive offices 


.. all our home office facilities will now be located in greatly enlarged new quarters to render faster, 
more efficient service to our agents, brokers and assureds. ™ May we extend an invitation to call 
s...atany time... for the same expeditious and courteous underwriting and claims service which 
you have always enjoyed . .. and which we can now offer on a more convenient and efficient level. 


THE CONSOLIDATED COMPANIES HARRY STRONGIN, Chairman 


CONSOLIDATED MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY = LONG ISLAND INSURANCE COMPANY 
345 ADAMS STREET / BROOKLYN 1, NEW YORK / our telephone number remains the same / ULSTER 8-0300 


BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES ACROSS THE NATION 





The Outlook for Change 


RONALD K. RICHEY 
Manager Legislative Bureau 
American Mutual Insurance Alliance 


OR MANY MONTHS some elements 
F:: the property-casualty insur- 
ance field have been agitating for 
drastic change in the existing state 
rate regulatory laws. The discussion 
has ranged widely throughout3the 
area of legal and political philosophy, 
but in the end the controversy boiled 
down to this—many insurance or- 
ganizations want to do away with the 
present right of most state insurance 
commissioners to pass upon rates be- 
fore they go into effect, and many 
state insurance commissioners want 
to retain this authority. The issue 
was labeled “prior approval vs. sub 
sequent disapproval.” 

The National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners brought the 
controversy into even sharper focus. 
At its annual meeting in Philadelphia 
it adopted a report of its subcom- 
mittee that has been reviewing fire 
and casualty rating laws and regula- 
tions. Gist of the report was that the 
commissioners at least presently fa- 
vor keeping their authority to pass 
upon rates before they become effec- 
tive. 


Who Will Change? 


In consequence any speculation 
upon the outlook for change in in- 
surance rate regulatory laws now 
must begin with a simple question. 
It is: “Who is going to change whose 
position, and how ?” It is one of those 
questions that is difficult to answer, 
hut interesting to discuss. 

The proponents for change are in 
general the orthodox stock property- 
casualty insurance companies which 
hold membership in such associations 
as the National Board of Fire Un 
derwriters, and the companies which 
are members of the National Asso- 
ciation of Independent Insurers. 
They have taken the position that 
“prior approval” should go, and have 
continued to express this position 
firmly and at length, although it is 
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difficult to see how the reasons moti- 
vating them can be identical. 

Upon the basis of the recent action 
of the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners, the state 
rate regulatory authorities are just 
as determined that “prior approval” 
is going to stayin their laws. Ap- 
parently they have th¢,solid backing 
of both the mutual and the stock in- 
surance agents. 

In a special position is the Amer- 
ican Mutual Insurance Alliance, 
which holds that no single, across- 
the-board, nationwide prescription 
for change in the rate regulatory 
laws will solve the problems which 
admittedly have arisen under the rat- 
ing statutes which were enacted with 
all-industry backing in the mid- 


1940's. 


Senate Committee 


And lurking in the wings are the 
members of the anti-trust and mo- 
nopoly subcommittee of the U.S. 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary. 
The subcommittee has been investi- 
gating insurance rate-making and is 
due to issue a comprehensive report 
on it. Its chairman has introduced 
in Congress a bill which would 
loosen insurance regulation in the 
District of Columbia somewhat along 
the lines desired by the stock and 
independent insurance companies. 

These are the elements in a situa- 
tion which seems to promise that 
critical times for state regulation of 
the insurance business lie ahead. 

The position of the American Mu- 
tual Insurance Alliance is not likely 
to change, for the simple reason that 
there seems no need for it to do so. 
And to clear the air it might be well 
to re-define that position. It is a 
crystal-clear, logical position and 
amounts simply to this : 

The member companies of the Al- 
liance agree with most others in the 
business, and with many state in- 
surance regulatory authorities, that 
there is room for improvement in 
state insurance regulatory laws, in- 
cluding those involving property- 


casualty rating. But they do not be- 
lieve this improvement can be ef- 
fected by blanket application of a 
single magic formula such as aboli- 
tion of “prior approval” of rate fil- 
ings now being urged by many other 
insurance companies and groups. 

The Alliance companies believe 
that there are just about as many 
rate regulatory problems as there are 
rate regulatory jurisdictions, and the 
number of these problems multiplies 
when it is realized that regulation of 
different lines of insurance~ within 
even the same geographical juris- 
diction poses dissimilar questions. 
The problems require differing ap- 
proaches. And so the Alliance con- 
tention is that such differing ap- 
proaches should be used, with the 
choice of method made upon the 
basis of conditions actually existing 
in each individual area. 

It seems difficult to contend that 
this is not a sensible position, It is 
not evasive, negative, or reactionary. 
It is merely realistic. Under certain 
sets of conditions it could lead to 
Alliance support of less stringen* 
state regulatory laws than th 
which other associations migh* 
willing to accept. Under othe: -s 
of conditions it is a position which 
could mean lack of Alliance support 
for proposals being advanced by 
other organizations. 


Basic Position 


The basic Alliance position was 
set forth in April, 1960, before what 
was considered the proper public 
forum—the Gerber subcommittee of 
the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners to review fire 
and casualty rating laws and regula- 
tions. Then as now the Alliance held 
that an ideal rate regulatory law or 
program should include certain es- 
sentials, if order instead of chaos is 
to result, These include proper staff- 
ing of state insurance departments, 
protection of rating bureaus against 
conditions that will destroy them, 
elimination of political considera- 

(Continued on page 106) 
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Continental Casualty Producers Capture 
Fast Growing Youth Group Market 


Youth Leaders Welcome Continental’s Accident Coverage 





Much Needed Protection 


Youth is just naturally exuberant! Lead- 
ers of Scout Packs, Brownies, Camp Fire 
Girls, Y.M.C.A. and other groups* bear 
a sizable responsibility in conducting 
meetings and excursions for these young 
people. That’s why they welcome with 
enthusiasm the opportunity to get low 
cost accident insurance for those in their 
care. 

In offering Continental’s Youth Group 
Accident Insurance, producers achieve 
three worthwhile goals: 


@ Perform a public service that will be 
appreciated and will make them 
more than ever a part of the com- 
munity life. 


Build volume business by seeing that 
the children, as well as the leaders and 
sponsoring committee members in 
each group have a full year’s accident 
coverage at only $1 per person. 


Make contacts which not only result 
in sales now, but which can also lead 
to future contacts and opportunities 
among other civic leaders— business 
that is renewable year after year. 


*The mention of specific organizations does not imply en- 
dorsement or approval of the policy by such organizations. 


FOR DETAILS ON CONTINENTAL’S YOUTH 
GROUP INSURANCE, SEE YOUR NEAREST 
CONTINENTAL AGENT OR BRANCH REPRE- 
SENTATIVE—OR FILL OUT AND MAIL THE 
COUPON. 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


A Member of the Continental-National Group 


Continental Assurance Company 
National Fire of Hartford 
Transportation Insurance Company 
Transcontinental Insurance Company 


“en g eet 
PS: 1S ey a 


Continental Casualty Company 
Room 2802, 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois 

C) Please send me full details on your Youth Group Policy. 

C) | am interested in an agency appointment. 

C] | am interested in a brokerage appointment. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
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tions in passing upon rate filings, 
standardization of forms for widely 
used coverages, use by all insurers of 
standard statistical plans, compensa 
for use of their work 
the 
As an organization that has 
been concerned with practical legis 
lative matters for many years, the 
Alliance that ideal pro 
grams of laws seldom are possible 
of achievement, but that improve- 
ment is always possible. It is inclined 
to support any changes in state laws 
which square substantially with these 
essentials, provided the changes 
sought seem in its opinion to provide 
the best feasible approach to improv- 
ing the situation in that particular 
state. 


tion of bureau: 
product by 
like. 


non-members, and 


concedes 


Some Positions Will Change 


Probably there is no point in at- 
tempting to argue here the merits 
or demerits of the various proposals 
that have been advanced, or are 
likely to be advanced in the future, 
for changes in state insurance laws. 
To do so would seem to be an effort 
to convert other elements in the 
picture to our way of thinking. That 
does not seem necessary. The posi- 
tions of some groups are going to 
change before significant insurance 
legislation is enacted in the states, 
but they are not going to be changed 
by argument. They are going to be 
changed by the pressure of events. 
And unless the forces involved are 
being misjudged very seriously, 
there is no effective eventual position 
other than that upon which the Alli- 
ance already stands. 

The proponents of drastic change 
in state insurance regulatory laws 


had the advantage of a trial run in 
the early months of 1961, The cli- 
mate was promising. Major stock 
and “independent” companies ap- 
parently had achieved uneasy con- 
upon the changes which 
should be sought, The introduction 


sensus 


in Congress of a bill seeking relaxa 
tion of insurance regulation in the 
District of Columbia was taken as an 
indication of Federal support for 
their point of view. And forty-seven 
state legislatures were in session dur- 
ing the year. Those having practical 
concern with insurance legislative ac- 
tivity felt that there could be many 
changes made in insurance regula- 
tory statutes. 

Instead the proponents of major 
change never got to first base. They 
lost in Tennessee and in Missouri. 
The proposal to abolish state-made 
rates in Texas failed of passage. 
This would seem to indicate, that 
the public or at least the elected rep- 
resentatives of the public, are not 
anxious to change the basic concepts 
of insurance rate regulation as re- 
flected in existing state laws. 


Legislative Changes 


There is little doubt that next year, 
and the year after that, similar major 
changes will be sought in the legisla- 
tures. But upon at least the question 
of “prior approval vs. subsequent 
disapproval” the battle line seems 
sharply drawn between the insurance 
organizations seeking such change 
and the state insurance commission- 
ers. If this key change is to be en- 
acted in many states it means that 
individual state insurance commis- 
sioners are going to have to reverse 
their present attitudes. To this ob- 
server such a change seems highly 
unlikely. 


What pressures could be brought 
to bear upon individual legislators 
and upon individual insurance com- 
missioners to work a change in their 
thinking upon this key issue of prior 
approval vs, subsequent disapproval ? 
Pressures from within the insurance 
business traditionally are ineffective 
in state areas unless insurance pro- 
ducers are behind them; yet in this 
case insurance producers seemingly 
are solidly behind the retention of 
prior approval. What is the weight 
of the threat that Congress favors 
looser rate regulation by the states, 
as evidenced by the statement of 
chairman Estes Kefauver of the 
U. S. Senate anti-trust and monop- 
oly subcommittee that his bill relax- 
ing District of Columbia rate regu- 
lation should be looked upon as a 
model to be followed by the states? 
There has been conjecture that this 
very statement was in large part 
responsible for the endorsement of 
prior approval which the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners gave at its annual meeting. 
That effective pressures can be ex- 
erted at the state level during the 
next year or two seems extremely 
doubtful. 

At this point the question arises as 
to what the attitude of the American 
Mutual Insurance Alliance is in re- 
lation to the prior approval contro- 
versy. Does it endorse the report 
of the Gerber subcommittee? Not 
necessarily. Is it absolutely opposed 
to the abolition of prior approval? 
Not necessarily. The answer in any 
individual situation must be based 
upon the policy position which was 
outlined earlier. 

An Alliance decision on a specific 
prior approval situation could be 
governed by some of the following 
considerations: whether the rating 
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system is characterized by a strong 
bureau to which most companies may 
belong ; the extent to which the busi- 
ness in a given state is written by 
bureau members; and the extent to 
which uniformity in rates and forms 
has been developed. The three are 
inter-related and other factors can 
be involved. To the extent that there 
exists a strong rating bureau, pro- 
ducing a high degree of uniformity 
as to product and price, the public 
must be protected from whatever dis- 
advantages may flow from concert in 
rate-making. It would be difficult to 
claim, for instance, that in North 
Carolina, where a mandatory bureau 
exists and a compulsory automobile 
financial responsibility law is in ef- 
fect, the insurance commissioner 
should not be vested with power of 
prior approval over rates. On the 
other hand, where there is not a 
strong bureau or where the bureau 
permits use of agency filings and 
thus to a degree uniformity in prod- 
uct and price structure does not 
exist, it would seem that proper pro- 
tection of the public depends largely 
upon the capacity of the state insur- 
ance department to meet the addi- 
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tional workload imposed by the num- 
ber of filings with which it has to 
deal. 

Where independent companies 
write a large share of the business, in 
a line such as automobile for in- 
stance, it is possible that lack of 
insurance department staff may make 
it necessary to pick and choose the 
filings to which careful considera- 
tion is given. Probably some insur- 
ance departments in such circum- 
stances have over-emphasized the 
requirement that rates be “not exces- 
sive,” and have paid less attention 
to the standards of adequacy and 
non-discrimination. In such 
perhaps elimination of prior ap- 
proval would be in the public inter- 
est, if it were not possible otherwise 
to strengthen administration of the 
rating laws without relying on com- 
petition alone to set the standard. 


cases 


The Public Interest 


As in most legislative situations 
the proponents of the various points 
of view have contended that each is 
acting “in the public interest.” Those 
seeking abolition of prior approval 


contend that if they prevail the pub- 
lic will benefit through better cover- 
age and lower cost for the insurance 
it buys. Others contend that it is the 
prior approval concept that best 
serves the public interest, alleging 
that it can do more to promote in- 
surance company solvency than can 
subsequent disapproval. 


Commissioner's Viewpoint 


It is in this connection that the 
recent action of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners 
should be pondered. The members 
of that organization—elected or ap- 
pointed—are the official guardians 
of the public interest in their own 
as it relates to insurance. 
When they take action approving 
the concept of prior approval of in- 
surance rates it must be assumed that 
they are acting in what they believe 
to be the public interest. Unless they 
announce publicly that they have had 
a collective change of heart on this 
decision, it is going to be reasonably 
difficult to convince the legislators 
of their individual states, as certain 

(Continued on page 126) 
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publications 


Best's Life Insurance Reports—1961 
Edition 


The 56th annual edition of Best’s 
Life Reports is by far the most com- 
plete ever published, containing 986 
reports on individual life companies 
including eighty which appear this 
year for the first time. This well 
known annual presents in lucid man- 
ner, to interested parties in or out 
of the insurance business, the most 
reliable information obtainable on the 
life insurance field. 

Individual reports contain com- 
plete data covering assets, liabilities, 
and operating gains ; distribution and 
character of assets including yields; 
and significant operating ratios, as 
well as general and historical data 
pertaining to the company. Best’s 
unbiased summary opinions are re- 
flected in the reports, and, where 
financial and results 
achieved are better than the industry 
averages, specific recommendations 
are assigned. 


positions 


Of particular interest to the in 
dividual investor or investment 
dealer is the section, “Shareholders’ 
Data,” which is included for those 
companies where the stock is publicly 
owned. This data includes the pro- 


portion of total profits allocable to 
shareholders, price range, dividend 
record, current dividend rates, etc. 


2,420 pps. $30.00 per copy. Avail- 
able from the Alfred M. Best Com- 
pany, Inc., 75 Fulton Street, New 
York 38, N. Y., or from its branches 
in Atlanta, Boston, Chattanooga, 
Chicago, Dallas, Kansas City, Los 
Angeles, and Richmond, 


A Woman's Guide To Earning A 
Good Living, by Elmer L. Winter, 
president, Manpower, Inc. 


This informative book, written by 
a man who employs some 75,000 
women yearly for part-time jobs, 
deals exhaustively with the entire 
subject of jobs for women—both 
full-time and occasional. 

A section on insurance as a career 
for women describes in detail the 
qualifications required and the op- 
portunities available in the insurance 
field to women with the proper edu- 
cation and experience. 


401 pps. $4.95 per copy. Pub- 
lished by Simon & Schuster, 630 
Fifth Avenue, New York, New 
York. 


_— Booth,Potter,Seal & Co. 


Public Ledger Building 


ON INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


REINSURANCE 


Best's Chart of Recommended Life 
Insurance Companies—1961 Edition 


The 1961 edition of this chart cov- 
ers the 273 life insurance companies 
which qualify for recommendation 
comments by the publisher. Total 
figures for these companies, which 
include 98% of assets and 95% of 
business in force of all companies 
are as follows: Admitted Assets, 
$123,522,849,000; Capital, $634,- 
504,000; Surplus and Similar 
Funds, $8,744,747,000; Net Re- 
serve, $94,082,871,000; Total Pre- 
mium Income, $16,844,248,000; 
Total Operating Income, $23,103,- 
396,000 ; Death Benefits, $3,480,681 ,- 
000; Total Paid  Policyholders, 
$11,482,033,000; Net Operating 
Gain after Dividends, $873,447 ,000; 
Insurance Written, $96,526,605,000 ; 
Insurance in Force, $618,809,000,- 
000. 


$3.00 per copy. Available from the 
Alfred M. Best Company, Inc., at 
75 Fulton Street, New York 38, 
N. Y., or from its branch offices in 
Atlanta, Boston, Chattanooga, Chi- 
cago, Dallas, Kansas City, Los 
Angeles, and Richmond. 


Best's Digest of Insurance Stocks— 
1961 Edition 


This is the 31st annual edition of 
an authoritative investor’s analysis 
presenting accurate facts and infor- 
mation on insurance company shares. 
The many mergers, multiple line ex- 
pansions, stock dividends, etc., com- 
mon in the industry make it more 
than ever essential to the alert in- 
vestor. 

Detailed financial exhibits are in- 
cluded on more than 100 insurance 
companies, including 70 fire and 
casualty companies, 43 life insurance 
and several holding corporations— 
all those most active and in which 
the insurance stock investor is 
most interested. Such information 
as the growth and distribution of 
premium volume, loss and expense 
ratios, underwriting profit or loss per 
share with adjustment for premium 
reserve equity, investment income, 
taxes, dividends, security profit or 
loss sales, appreciation or deprecia 
tion of asset values, distribution of 
invested assets, statutory underwrit- 

(Continued on page 110) 
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NATIONAL UNION INSURANCE COMPANIES 
GONE FISSION... AT SHIPPINGPORT 


From the very first, National Union has been a prin- 
cipal participant in the insurance program required 
to cover the world’s first full-scale atomic power plant 
devoted exclusively to civilian needs. Located at 
Shippingport, Pennsylvania, the plant is operated by 
Duquesne Light Company, for whom a special manu- 
script cover policy was developed to suit the needs 


and special qualifications required for this completely 
new concept in public utility power. 

Much of the special personnel and competent under- 
writing advice was supplied by National Union. This 
program was developed and written by an Independ- 
ent Agent, typical of those representing National 
Union Insurance Companies. 


National Union Insurance Companies 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Casualty - Fire - Inland Marine - Ocean Marine 
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ing, book and adjusted book values 
plus much other information not ob- 
tainable elsewhere is given for each 
of the past ten years. Each individual 
company report is 
with and all 
investment studies of leading insur- 
ance groups are presented on a con- 


also reinforced 


historical information 


solidated basis. 


333 pps. $20 per copy. Published 
by Alfred M. Best Company, Inc., 75 
Fulton Street, New York 38, N.Y. 
and available at that office or at 
branch offices in Boston, Chat- 
tanooga, Chicago, Dallas, Kansas 
City, Los Angeles and Richmond. 


Check Smart by Larry Longhway 


This manual contains a liberal 
education in the safe ways to write, 
handle and cash checks. Profusely 
illustrated with cartoons which dem- 
onstrate the advice given in the text, 
it is an attractive means of emphasiz- 
ing the care which the average per- 
son can, and should, take to frustrate 
the smart “crooks” of today. 

At first glance, some of the rules 
seem unnecessary, but the book gives 
graphic examples of the ways in 


which unscrupulous people can take 
advantage of the seemingly minor 
details of a check, causing a serious 
loss to the unwary check writer. 


50 pps. $1.00 per copy, order on 
business letterhead. Published by 
the Business Protective Association, 
617 Southwest 31st St., Oklahoma 
City 9, Okla. 


Fire Protection Material 


The following informative ma- 
terial on fire protection has recently 
been made available : 

NFPA #75-T—“Electronic Com- 
puter Systems,” 27 pps., $.50; 
NFPA #10—“Portable Fire Ex- 
tinguishers,” 84 pps., $1.00; NFPA 
#13—“Sprinkler Systems,” 160 
pps., $1.25; NFPA #703—“Fire 
Retardant Treatments of Building 
Materials,” 6 pps., $40; NFPA 
#90-A—“Air Conditioning Systems 
for Other Than Residences,” 26 
pps., $60; NFPA #214—“Water 
Cooling Towers,” 11 pps., $.50; 
NFPA #80—‘“Fire Doors and Win- 
dows,” 70 pps., $1.00. 


Copies of these pamphlets may be 
obtained from the National Fire 
Protection Association, 60 Battery- 
march Street, Boston 10, Mass. 


Retention and Preservation of Rec- 
ords with Destruction Schedules 


The sixth edition of this manual 
deals with the increasingly important 
problem of the growing profusion of 
records, the expense of keeping these 
records, and the methods of keeping 
them on file. The various areas 
which are dealt with include organiz- 
ing a records retention system, Fed- 
eral and state laws governing record 
retention, and an analysis of over 
three hundred common papers found 
in a normal business office. 


This book also points out the de- 
sirability of exercising selectivity in 
the retention of records, without de- 
stroying those which are necessary. 
The intent of the manual is not to 
offer general advice, but to give de- 
tailed plans and methods for effective 
record control. To this end, numer- 
ous exibits are included, both of sug- 
gested forms which may be used, as 
well as the various types of records 
kept and the average length of re- 
tention time. As a further aid, an 
exhaustive index is provided. 


16 pps. $5.00 per copy. Published 
by Record Controls, Inc., 209 South 
LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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Changing Face of Selling 


A MAN SAID TO ME the other day 
that he thought it was a futile pur- 
suit I follow, studying, writing about 
salesmanship. 

“The principles of salesmanship 
are ages old,” he reminded me. “And 
they are unchanging. Men sell to- 
day the same as they did 1,000 years 
ago. What can you find new to talk 
about all the time?” 

I did admit that in the main sales- 
manship is a rather changeless proc- 
ess, repeating itself generation after 
generation, world without end. And 
I am sure that if a master of older 
days, say, Diamond Jim Brady were 
to return to the selling arena, as 
soon as he caught on to some of the 
modernized nomenclature, he’d do 
all right. 

But what makes salesmanship so 
interesting is that, while the prin- 
ciples and psychology are unchang- 
ing, the face of salesmanship under- 
goes a continuous change. 

One of my friends (to show you 
what I mean) started selling about 
30 years ago. He broke into the 
business at a time when the world 
wasn’t paced by man-made satellites, 
space ships, FI cars, and a good 
many things that spell progress to- 
day. Men had more time. So selling 
was paced to their movements. It 
was what we today would call slow 
selling. 

His first presentation took 45 min- 
utes, and he found enough men who 
were willing to invest that amount 
of time in it to listen to the story 
and buy. Today, selling the same 
service, his presentation takes ex 
actly twelve minutes. 

“And I find many prospects who 
begrudge me that much time,” he 
laments, maybe wishing the 45-min- 
ute-presentation days will return, 
which they will not. 
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Today salesmanship’s changing 
face again is in the name of a 
speed-up. Salesmen who get by to- 
day, a survey by a friend who is a 
researchist in selling reveals, are 
making twice as many calls as sales- 
men even five years ago. They are 
working harder. They are seeing 
more prospects. They are telling 
their story more often. 

If you haven’t speeded up to meet 
the change, better do so now: the 
speed-up, I predict, is nothing tem- 
porary. It represents a permanent 
change in the face of salesmanship. 
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The Salesman's Personality 


WHENEVER YOU GO TO HEAR a lec- 
ture on salesmanship—and I hope 
you go to one occasionally—the lec- 
turer is certain to dwell much on a 
salesman’s personality. This is meat. 
No one deals more in personality 
values than a salesman. 

One of the most recent students of 
the subject says that a well-rounded 
salesman’s personality is strong in 
three directions. 

“He must have a mental personal- 
ity, for he deals in mental values,” 
says this man. “He must have a 
physical aspect, too, because a sales- 
man needs an athlete’s body to carry 
him the miles he must walk each day. 


But his personality must embrace 
large spiritual values also, for good 
selling is virtually a spiritual pro- 
ceeding.” 

Denying that he uses the word 
spiritual in the usual sense, as reli- 
gious, this man says that a salesman 
must have almost a religious belief 
in himself, in his country, in his firm, 
in his prospects and customers, and 
in his goods. 

“Without belief, there can be no 
good selling,” is his conclusion. 


Have a Right Attitude 


It SEEMS TO ME, since we are talking 
about the spiritual side of a sales- 
man’s life, that his attitude toward 
his world, toward others in it is 
spiritual. 

That is the reason I like a recent 
attitude quiz by a noted psychiatrist, 
who asks you occasionally to try 
answering these questions : 

1. How do you feel about trying 
something new? Would you like to 
branch out into new areas or do you 
like your tight little fencing ? 

2. Do you get most of your fun 
dwelling on past events or do you 
look ahead to the future? 

3. How long since you’ve made a 
new friend? Gone on an unusual 
trip? Seen new places? 

4. Do you feel passionately about 
anything? Like baseball, art, chess? 
Do you work for any cause? 

5. Do you blow your stack when 
you miss a train, if your clothes 
aren't back from the laundry on 
time, if your dinner isn’t just right ? 

6. Do you get easily irritated by 
people around you? Are you inter- 
ested in their problems ? 

7. Do you worry about decisions 
—before and after you make them? 

8. What’s your general feeling 
toward life? Like it or not? 
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fev INSURANCE INDUSTRY faces 
in the next ten or fifteen years 
some serious crises, some awesome 
challenges beyond which it may not 
survive except as a socialistic muta- 
tion. These crises are not obvious, 
they barely touch the veneer of 
thought and endeavor, they are vague 
ideas that leave no imprint upon the 
surface of modern philosophy. AI- 
though individually of no force, by 
their united tread they set up a 
vibration that someday may under- 
mine the present structure of the 
insurance industry, might in fact 
bring an end to civilization as it 
now exists. 

These ideas came gradually, be- 
fore the French Revolution and the 
Industrial Revolution. By World 
War II, with its spread of automa- 
tion, specialization, and de-central- 
ization, with its philosophies of 
socialism, materialism and commer- 
cialism, the insurance industry had 
accepted more change and, corres- 
pondingly, embraced more peril, than 
it did in the preceding one hundred 
years. 


Deep Roots 


The industry has always faced 
various dangers. Insurance did not 
spring to life, full blown, the prod- 
uct of a fertile mind and imagination, 
the result of idealistic and paternalis- 
tic legislation. Insurance has grown 
from roots buried deep in Man’s 
desire for security, it spread through 
the trade practices of the Middle 
Ages, the transportation of goods 
and ideas that created a universal 
method of buying and selling. By 
shipwreck, fire, theft and accident 
the principles, practices, policies 
and procedures developed. Just as 
peoples, nations and commerce mi- 
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grated, the insurance industry grew 
in size and scope until it now looms 
over civilization, almost over-shad- 
owing every other aspect of human 
endeavor: so broad are its covers, 
so vast its resources, so vital its 
decisions. 

Today big government intervenes 
to legislate its growth, regulate its 
solvency, and oversee its adminis- 
tration. But laws cannot circumvent 
the spread of ideas. Laws cannot 
change human nature. Laws cannot 
protect the industry or society from 
the threats which they face. 


Areas of Threat 


These threats are evidenced in 
the claims field in four ways. 

First, there is developing in so- 
ciety the lack of or an absence of 
personal responsibility for one’s ac- 
tions. This is shown in the “liability 
without fault” doctrine existent in 
workmens compensation, advocated 
in the automobile accident commis- 
sion theory of handling vehicle acci- 
dents, and considered by lawyers, 
juries and claimsmen in “nuisance 
value” settlements. “Target defend- 
ants,’ “comparative negligence,” 
“last clear chance” and other doc- 
trines are methods or excuses by 
which one is absolved from his own 
negligence. Someday, decisions on 
claim payments may be made upon 
the ability to pay not upon the degree 
of fault. The socialistic desire for 
“cradle to the grave” security fails 
to consider that rights are polar to 
obligations, that one cannot exist 
without the other. 

Secondly, this is the age of ma- 
terialism. Success, if there is such 
a thing, is measured by possessions 
and visible objects. Economists have 
long called this trait in human na- 
ture “conspicious consumption.” 
Living has now leveled off into 
equality with man attempting to 
escape the mediocre through more 


and better possessions. Everything 
becomes secondary to material suc- 
cess and a philosophy of larceny 
develops. It is no longer believed 
morally wrong to steal from the rich, 
from large corporations or from the 
government. The presentation of a 
false and fraudulent claim is now 
considered “smart.” 

Thirdly, we live in an age of mech- 
anization. Machines, not men, guide 
the destiny of society. Recently it 
was stated that the public opinion 
poll has replaced intuition, experi- 
ence and ability, not to mention good 
judgment, in arriving at important 
domestic and international decisions. 
All these polls are based on a select 
or control group, the average of a 
segment, and is projected by the 
hundreds of thousands so that broad 
decisions can be made. Many large 
companies base their policies on what 
the self-serving pollsters and adver- 
tising agencies tell them is the 
“latest trend.” And then to pass 
judgment on the results of their 
decision, they rely on the thought- 
less averages revealed by computers. 
All this has resulted in the default 
of integrity and ability. The “soft 
sell” or the “hard sell,” the subliminal 
projection, the “cult of the good guy” 
has erased reality. Judgment, now, 
is based on the end result and not on 
the means of attainment. 


Educational Gauge 


Fourth, we survive in an age of 
mass education. The fancy lettered 
degree is the mark and measure of 
ability. True, a man is gauged by 
the experience he has obtained since 
college, but generally until he has 
been graded and passed upon by the 
high priests of education, until he re- 
ceives their stamp of approval, their 
blessing, he has no chance to gain 
the experience so necessary to over- 
come the short-comings of our edu- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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cational factories. Many times in the 
past, various critics have leveled 
their guns at the “spoon fed” softness 
of our American universities; and 
since the recent Russian successes a 
great deal of space has been devoted 
in the newspapers to the defects in 
American education. However, in- 
surance claims have never been ac- 
cused of these defects. 

In the vast curricula of mass edu- 
cation there is no place for insurance 
claims. Whether this is by accident 
or design is hard to say. Perhaps 
claims knowledge is the result of 
hard practice and experience and 
does not bend itself to theory. In 
fact, nothing is more obvious than 
theoretical claims adjustment. Claims 
are the result of individual actions, 
personal wants and desires. Claims 
are concrete and not abstract, The 
people involved—the insureds, the 
claimants, the witnesses—are emo- 
tional. There is no common denomi- 
nator into which unequal emotions 
can be divided and abstract prin- 
ciples multiplied. Claims adjusting 
is like “shooting from the hip” or 
“flying by the seat of your pants.” 
But this is the age of radar con- 
trolled, supersonic, guided missiles. 
Claims, now, are fed into giant com- 
puters which spew back statistics. 
Perhaps the fantastic and fabled 
“value machine” will soon be devel- 
oped and every facet of evaluation 
will be coded. The claims clerk will 
feed codes into the computer and out 
will pop the printed draft and the re- 
leases which he will mail to the 
claimant and/or his attorney. But 
someone will still have to investigate 
to determine if code 1 or 25 shall 
apply to liability, someone will still 
have to interview the persons in- 
volved to code their qualifications as 
1 or 10. And the science of claims 
administration, if there is ever to be 
such a thing, will have to be taught 
in recognized universities. That is 
the way of modern life. 


Most Important 


There is an old saying, “The boy 
is the father of the man.” To put 
this adage another way, the claim is 
both the father and mother of an 
insurance policy. Although the 
theory of insurance has always been 


predicated on mass accumulation of 
risks, the peril facing the individual 
policyholder has always been his 
reason for buying a policy. The 
claim and its disposition has always 
been the end product. In éssence, 
nothing else matters but the proof 
of the loss and the payment of the 
claim. Without claims there would 
be no applications, commissions, loss 
ratios, or expense accounts to worry 
about. Without claimsmen there 
would be no agents, underwriters, 
accountants or auditors. 


Producer or Product 


One argument has long twisted 
the industry : Which comes first, the 
producer or the product? It is the 
same old story. We know that eggs 
are potential chickens, just as a 
block of stone may be a potential 
statue. Insurance policies are po- 
tential claims. We also know that 
actuality precedes potentiality, that a 
thing must exist in fact before it can 
exist in the potential. Claims are 
first in the order of occurrence, first 
in the order of importance. We may 
wish it to be otherwise but logic will 
not permit any other conclusion. 
The claim is insurance. 

One of the great faults in the in- 
surance industry has been the failure 
to properly recognize the position of 
importance that a claim inherently 
possesses. 

And the same might be said of a 
claimsman. What is his position in 
the industry ? 

Perhaps he is the common de- 
nominator into which all investiga- 
tion, all injuries, all accidents, all 
damages must be poured. It has 
been said that an adjuster must have 
a broad understanding of human na- 
ture ; he must be sincere and honest ; 
he must have the highest integrity ; 
he must be firm and at the same time 
understanding ; he must be a detec- 
tive, a lawyer, a psychologist and a 
gentleman ; and above all an ambas- 
sador of good will and public rela- 
tions. 

Claimsmen—tmany of them ill pre 
pared, qualified, or trained for the 
job—are charged with the responsi- 
bility of satisfying insureds, agents, 
claimants, executives, bureaus, 
boards and commissions. Sometimes 
hour the individual 
claimsman performs the combined 
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services of a Superior Court judge, 
a jury of twelve, a battery of lawyers 
and at the same time serves as a 
“father-confessor,” a scapegoat and 
“one of the boys.” He sees his work 
save society thousands of dollars, 
dispensing in a few hours a better 
measure of justice and satisfaction 
than the Court can produce in two 
or three weeks. He works fifty to 
sixty hours a week, he may earn five 
to six hundred dollars a month. He 
is called from his bed, pushes 
through inclement weather, fights 
freeway traffic, doors are slammed in 
his face and he is abused and threat- 
ened. His reward: Two more cases 
to replace the one just settled. 

In some states, for this privilege, 
he must be licensed and bonded. 
Yet, he and his fellow claimsmen are 
suspect because they control billions 
of dollars in claims payments. A 
claimsman tries to dispense, as rap- 
idly as possible, the settlement of dis- 
putes and achieve a compromise of 
damage which is the essence of jus- 
tice. For this he is hated, despised, 
shunned and feared. His college 
education is tempered in the market 
place of reality where people and 
ideas clash, and for all of his efforts, 
he still feels an inadequacy, the ab- 
sence of prestige, the lack of recog- 
nition, the desire for a fair financial 
reward. 


Claimsmen by Default 


In spite of his education and ex- 
perience, the claimsman is not pro- 
fessionalized. Unlike the Doctor, the 
Lawyer, the Accountant, his life’s 
work is not recognized in the under- 
graduate curriculum. There are hun- 
dreds of thousands of claimsmen 
spending billions of dollars annually, 
yet most of them become claimsmen 
by default. After trying out several 
other occupations, a man drifts into 
claimswork where he learns his trade 
by “hit and miss” experience and a 
few company training manuals. 

The claimsman has been deprived 
of a deep look and a long acquaint- 
anceship with the history, the theo- 
ries and the philosophies of his life’s 
endeavor. He has not received care- 
ful preparation or meticulous super- 
vision by masters in his trade. He is 
given a manual, a pad of drafts, re- 
leases and a map book. The wonder 

(Continued on the next page) 
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is not that he has done his work 
poorly, but that he has done it at all. 
The traditional professions did 
not develop overnight. The LLB, 
the MD or the CPA is a symbol of 
long and personal preparation. It is 
the badge of a detailed, laboriously 
slow, deeply significant historical 
growth. With its honors and re- 
wards go great responsibilities. It 
merits respect and recognition be- 
cause the public knows it is protected 
by professional designation. 
The tenets of a profession are 
many : 
1. A recognized body of knowledge. 
2. A prescribed method of proce- 
dure. 
3. A code of ethics. 
4. Trained personnel. 
5. Professional organizations. 
6. Definite qualifications for admis- 
sion. 
7. Freedom to seek 
anywhere. 
8. Established methods of education, 
9. Prestige. 
10. Financial reward. 
11. A method to correct grievances. 
12. Means to keep abreast of new 
techniques. 


employment 


13. A professional designation. 


Advertising 


Since World War II, many com- 
panies, to stimulate their 
drives, have advertised the quantity 
and quality of their claims staffs. 
Some of them have tooled elaborate 
courses and carefully schooled their 
men. 


sales 


Other companies have been 
content to steal the trained men by 
offering them a little more in salary. 
Sut by and large, it is admitted 
throughout the industry by leading 
claims executives, there is a lack of 
claims education that is becoming 
more and more apparent as the 
population increases, as coverages 
broaden, as claims increase in num- 
ber and mushroom in size. One vice 
president of claims feels that the ris- 
ing cost of claims is a direct result 
of top managements’ short sighted- 
ness in the ‘forties and ‘fifties in not 


up-grading and educating their 


claims staffs. He scored the industry 
for concentrating on sales promo- 


tions, which are essentially enthu- 
siastic promises, and yet failing to 
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provide the personnel able to turn 
those promises into demonstrable 
results in the event of a claim. 

3esides failing to provide an ade- 
quate number of properly trained 
claims people, top management has 
been indirectly responsible for the 
recent trends toward “liability with- 
out fault,” “compulsory insurance,” 
“high nuisance value,” “adequate 
awards,” and “target defendants.” 
The companies have failed to meet 
the proper challenges; rather, they 
have met the philosophy of some- 
thing for nothing by abject surren- 
der. Since they do not have trained 
staffs who know how to properly de- 
fend cases, and since the cost of de- 
fense, like the cost of claims educa- 
tion comes from that portion of the 
premium dollar that management 
likes to believe belongs to surplus, 
they would much rather acquiesce to 
exorbitant demands than risk criti- 
cism and possibly be accused of bad 
judgment in defending the case to 
its logical conclusion. In other 
words, the lack of education and 
training at the bottom creates a lack 
of confidence by management in their 
claims staffs. 

Big government, here to stay, was 
not set back by the recent election. 
The trend is toward government 
control and more government con- 
trol. In New York and California, 
Fair Employment Practices Acts 
were enacted to give state govern- 
ments the same right of control as 
the Federal government. Fifteen 
years ago Public Law 15 affirmed 
that insurance was inter-state com- 
merce, but reserved the control of 
insurance companies to the various 
states. But that is no guarantee that 
this administration or some other 
administration, realizing the tax 
yield and other benefits, will not 
change its legislative mind, and fed- 
eralize the insurance industry. In 
New York, compulsory insurance is 
the law. In California, the Governor 
and the Ford Foundation are study- 
ing the Automobile Accident Com- 
mission theory as an answer to the 
claims problem. Uninsured motor- 
ist laws, requirements to license ad- 
justers and_ related laws 
sprouted in the various states. 

Consider for a moment the lot of 
a claimsman in a gigantic, bureau- 
cratic organization under govern- 
ment control that is dispensing the 


have 


claims dollar. Instead of sixty to 
seventy hours a week trying to beat 
ambulance chasers to the claimant’s 
door, instead of getting ulcers trying 
to satisfy the unreasonable demands 
of insureds, agents, and claimants, 
the claims bureaucrat will merely in- 
form the claimant or his attorney 
how much will be paid and when, 
how and where they must fall in 
line. There is no doubt that no mat- 
ter how government, big or small, 
decides to administer claims, there is 
only one reservoir from which they 
can draw the manpower they will 
need to administer their program. 
The claimsman is here to stay, as 
long as there are claims. Agents may 
find themselves without clients, un- 
derwriters will be unemployed, spe- 
cial agents will have no one with 
whom to compete. But the claims- 
man will find his services in great 
demand, if not indispensable. And 
under civil service, claimsmen may 
turn from eager to please, sincere 
and anxious individuals into bureau- 
crats, overwhelmed by their own im- 
portance. 


Ready Reservoir 


Top management has another 
reason for supporting and encourag- 
ing the professionalization of claims- 
men—they are the reservoir from 
which future insurance executives 
will be drawn. It is here, in the end- 
less drudgery of day to day acquaint- 
anceship with the details of the 
business that sound judgment is ac- 
quired along with the maturity and 
breath of experience that is so nec- 
essary in the top insurance execu- 
tive. 

These are the reasons, then, for 
top managements support of a claims 
profession : 

1. To prepare for the voluminous 
claims of the future. 

2. To control claims costs. 

3. To sidestep the threat of union- 
ization. 

4. To prevent the threat of govern- 
ment intervention. 

5. To train future insurance execu- 
tives. 

The claimsman and his organiza- 
tions have a responsibility toward 
themselves, their careers and the fu- 
ture. Each man must first decide 
whether or not claims work, for him, 
is a profession, a career, or a job. 

(Continued on page 118) 
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If it is just a job, it couldn’t be a 
good one unless he is lazy, inefficient 
and content with a low salary. If he 
is content, no matter how little he 
is paid, he is worth little. 

Is there security in claims work? 
What vested interest does the 
claimsman have in his years of ex- 
perience ? What indelible mark has 
been stamped on his character that 
makes him more valuable to himself 
and to his organization? Can he, at 
forty-five, or fifty-five, command the 
same consideration that he could at 
thirty-five or forty? Is he washed 
up at sixty, unable to command a 
top position, unable to meet the age 
requirements of another organiza- 
tion? How many claimsmen are to- 
day chained to their jobs, to the se- 
curity of their pensions and fringe 
benefits, because they have mellowed 
past fifty and are no longer a com- 
manding figure in the organizational 
framework? How many men of 
fifty-five are passed over in promo- 
tions in favor of their more youthful 
rivals? Security? The only secure 
man these days is serving a life term 
in a Federal prison without possi- 
bility of parole, provided he is iso- 
lated in a padded cell. 


The Gains 


Claimsmen, by professionalization, 
would gain: 
1. Association 
endeavor. 
2. Personal security. 
3. A sense of satisfaction and well 
being. 
4. Growth of their individual selves. 
5. Satisfaction of accomplishment. 

Probably he who would most 
benefit by professionalization of the 
claims business is the independent 
adjuster. Through his studies, he 
could keep abreast of the new cov- 
erages, legal opinions, policy inter- 
pretations and new techniques. His 
limited experience would gain the 
advantages of the total experience of 
all professional claimsmen. The in- 
dependent knows the reservoir for 
new recruits is the company trained 
and supervised claimsman. By being 
members of the same professional 
organizations, by acquiring the same 
professional certifications or char- 
ters, there would be rapport and ex- 
change of ideas and talents between 


with a worthwhile 


the independents and the staff men 
which would be for the benefit of 
both. And undoubtedly, top man- 
agement would have more under- 
standing and more encouragement 
in the use of independent adjusters 
if they were satisfied they actually 
had the experience and education 
that their professional designation 
claimed. 

The problem of establishing a pro- 
fessional organization would not be 
too difficult. The Chartered Prop- 
erty and Casualty Underwriters 
have already established a precedent 
with their CPCU program. The 
National Association of Independent 
Insurance Adjusters have already 
hired an educational consultant, Dr. 
John Hall of the University of 
Georgia who is drafting outlines for 
college level claims courses. The In- 
surance Institute of America will 
soon study these outlines and make 
their recommendations. These study 
outlines will be available to every 
claimsman and claims organization. 


Serious Thought 


All claimsmen, from the neophite 
adjuster to the senior vice presidents 
of claims, should think seriously 
about the future of the Insurance 
Industry, particularly the claims seg- 
ment, and about the future of claims 
work as either a job or a profession. 
If the individual claimsman believes 
that professionalization can aid in 
the reduction of claims costs, can 
perhaps reverse the trend toward 
creeping socialism, can retain indi- 
vidual pride in spite of automation, 
then he should willingly support 
claims professionalization. 

Some time ago, this writer and an 
underwriter were subpoenaed into 
court on a coverage question. Per- 
haps the underwriter over drama- 
tized the incident when he stated, 
“This is the moment of truth in an 
insurance policy.” 

Every claim is a moment of truth. 
The legal and the moral obligations 
combine in a rush of service in an 
attempt to satisfy the policy-holder. 
To meet these obligations in the 
complex future, to define and refine 
the claims objective, is the responsi- 
bility of all claimsmen and all claims 
organizations. This is the challenge 
of the future to accept the “moment 
of the big truth” or to surrender to 
the bombardments of the “big lie.” 
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RED CHINESE CHICANERY 


AN EXTRAORDINARY incident involv- 
ing a British ship at a Red Chinese 
port was revealed at the annual 
meeting in London of the Britain 
Steamship Co., which operates a fleet 
of tramp ships. The chairman said 
that one of their ships was on time- 
charter to the Communist Chinese 
government to carry cotton from 
Lattakia to Shanghai. After dis- 
charging had commenced, a fire 
started in the cargo. The area was 
promptly sealed off and the captain, 
the chief engineer and all other of 
the company’s servants were pre- 
vented from sighting the damage, 
let alone the seat of the outbreak. 

The captain was taken ashore and 
forced to sign under duress a previ- 
ously prepared statement. The gov- 
ernment organization who were the 
company’s agents cabled their resig- 
nation to London, so the captain was 
left to stand alone. In London, none 
of the company’s officials was al- 
lowed a visa to fly out to the ship. 
Eventually the ship got away, but 
only after all traces of the fire’s ori- 
gin had been erased. The episode 
cost the company £98,000, which 
would have been recoverable from 
the charterers if it could have been 
proved that the fire started in the 
cargo of cotton. 

For some time now the Red Chi- 
nese have been chartering, mainly 
through London, huge amounts of 
tonnage, and their recent purchases 
of wheat from Canada and Australia 
mean an extension of this activity. 
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Shipowners who have dealt with 
Red China, either in respect of char- 
tering or the selling of ships, have 
usually found them reliable people 
with whom to do business. But this 
incident serves as a reminder that 
there are always hidden perils in 
dealing with a Communist State, and 
the detention and intimidation of the 
master is a type of blackmail not un- 
known in the past in cases of mis- 
haps to foreign ships in Communist 
ports. 

Mr. Watts, chairman of Britain 
Steamship, is not afraid of grasping 
nettles, and he had something fur- 
ther of interest for marine insurers 
when he spoke about the overload- 
ing of ships which, he claimed, was 
being done legally and systemati- 
cally. According to Mr. Watts, this 
is how it is done: a country which 
signs an international convention is 
not called upon to live up to it until 
ratification by its appropriate legis- 
lative body. Even then, no country 
can discipline another’s ships if they 
start a voyage overloaded. Action 
can be taken only if the ship is over- 
loaded when it crosses the 3-mile 
limit inwards to her discharging 
port, irrespective of how deeply her 
marks were covered when her voy- 
age started. 

This practice created fierce enough 
unfair competition in itself, he said, 
but there was more to it than that. 
The present Load Line Convention 
was dated 1932, but ship design had 
progressed since then and_ the 
“rules” were utterly inapplicable to 
modern ships. The hard hitting Mr. 


Watts went on to provide a practical 
example. He said: “Our Willesden 
has more strength, more buoyancy, 
better distribution of weights and 
better subdivisioning of compart- 
ments to minimize collision risks 
than our Blackheath class, which 
was on the drawing boards in 1933 
and was well ahead of the then new 
Convention. Willesden, with perfect 
safety, could lift another 750 tons of 
cargo but for the out-of-date Con- 
vention, which we were among the 
first to ratify.” 


Law Ignored 


This was not the worst, he 
tinued. When a law became out of 
date, it gradually become ignored. 
There were few the 
world where a ship was now held to 


con 


countries in 


be unseaworthy just because she was 
overloaded ; it was solely a matter 
of degree. He said: “As an instance, 
when we arrived in Philadelphia on 
the maiden voyage of the Willesden 
after a good testing equinoxial trip 
across the Atlantic, were fol 
lowed up the Delaware by a ship 
with a 4% degree list to starboard 
and even then her tropical marks on 
the port side were under water.” 
This meant about 650 extra tons of 
cargo; it was, in fact, sugar, and 
he was told that there were three 
ships on the run which regularly 
overloaded and that the authorities 
knew all about it, and thought that 
the ships were quite safe in these 
conditions. 
(Cc ntir 
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News from London—Continued 


DUAL VALUATION 


Tue INsTITUTE of London Under- 
writers has issued a revised Dual 
Valuation Clause for hull insurance. 
The new wording is as follows: 
(a) Insured value for pur- 
poses of total loss (actual 
or constructive ) 


(b) Insured value for pur- 
poses other than total loss £.... 
In the event of a claim for actual 
or constructive total loss (a) shall 
be taken to be the insured value and 
payment by the underwriters of their 
proportions of that amount shall be 
for all purposes payment of a total 
loss. 
In ascertaining whether the vessel 
is a constructive total loss (a) shall 
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be taken as the repaired value and 
nothing in respect of the damaged 
or break-up value of the vessel or 
wreck shall be taken into account. 

No claim for constructive total 
loss based upon the cost of recovery 
and/or repair of the vessel shall be 
recoverable hereunder unless such 
cost would exceed the insured value 
as in (a). 

In no case shall underwriters’ lia- 
bility in respect of a claim for unre- 
paired damage exceed the insured 
value as in (a). 

Additional insurances allowed un- 
der the disbursements clause to be 
calculated on the amount of the in- 
sured value as in (a). 


Amended Clause 


According to the Institute of Lon- 
don Underwriters, the words of the 
heading of the revised Clause have 
been amended to read “Total Loss 
(Actual or Constructive),” while, 
for the sake of uniformity and con- 
sistency with the Institute Time 
Clauses, the second paragraph of 
clause 17 of these clauses has been 
incorporated. 

The opinion having been ex- 
pressed that the wording of the 
fourth clause was lacking in clarity 
and, it being generally agreed that 
the underlying purpose of the exist- 
ing wording was to limit an owner’s 
right of recovery in respect of unre- 
paired damage to the total loss value, 
i.e., the lower of the two values, the 
shorter form of wording contained 
in the fourth clause has been agreed 
upon. 

As the Dual Valuation Clause is 
now used with American and own- 
er’s own clauses, it has been decided 
that the words in italics and also the 
reference to 10% preceding Dis- 
bursements Clause in the fifth clause 
should be deleted. 


AVIATION HAZARDS 


IT SEEMS PROBABLE that at least two 
jet airliners involved in recent acci- 
dents may well have been the victims 
of what is now known as “aqua- 
planing.” Apparently, under certain 
exceptional conditions, when moving 
fast on wet runways, the wheels of 
an aircraft’s undercarriage can be- 
come fully supported on a film of 
water, which has been likened to 
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aqua-planing, and, in these circum- 
stances, the wheels can be braked 
and even stopped without causing 
any appreciable deceleration to the 
aircraft. 


All this has been suspected for 
some time, but it has only recently 
been experimentally demonstrated. 
Considerable research has been un- 
dertaken in the United Kingdom, 
the United States and other coun- 
tries, but the precise conditions un- 
der which it occurs are not yet fully 
understood and research is continu- 
ing. 

The British Ministry of Aviation 
instituted some years ago a research 
program on the general problem of 
improved braking on wet runways. 
As a result, improved runway sur- 
faces, tires and brake control systems 
have been developed and are being 
introduced. Additionally, improved 
methods have been developed for de- 
termining the safe landing distances 
required, particularly by jets, on wet 
runways. 


Lighter Planes 


That the risk of aqua-planing is 
not confined to heavy and very fast 
landing aircraft is indicated by this 
cause being suggested in a Ministry 
of Aviation report on the accident 
to a Hermes aircraft at Southend 
airport (in south-eastern England) 
last October. The aircraft failed to 
stop within the runway distance 
available and came to rest in a steep 
nose-down attitude on an adjoining 
railway track. There was no fire 
and none of the 71 passengers was 
seriously injured (though it is inter- 
esting to note that they were all in 
rear-facing seats, the use of which 
has been discussed at a U.S. Federal 
Aviation Agency conference). This 
is the first accident to a British pub- 
lic transport aircraft which has been 
officially attributed to aqua-planing. 


A report of an entirely different 
nature, but of equal interest to un- 
derwriters, concerns the work un- 
dertaken by the Ministry of Aviation 
in connection with the regulations of 
the International Air Transport As- 
sociation relating to the carriage of 
restricted articles by air. In his re- 
port the Government Chemist refers 
to the case of a shipment of several 
cases of bangles from Bombay to 
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ance ... closed the sale for a $1,250 
premium.” 
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The Agency System... An American Tradition 


West Africa which gave off fumes 
during the flight, causing temporary 
loss of consciousness to some of the 
crew. 

It was stated by the manufac- 
turers that the bangles were made 
from cellulose acetate safety film 
scrap and had been given a brilliant 
finish by dipping in tetrachloroeth- 
ane. Chemical examination of sam- 
ples of the bangles confirmed the 
presence of residual amounts of a 


chlorinated hydrocarbon, probably 


tetrachloroethane, which would have 
resulted in loss of consciousness if 
breathed in sufficient concentration 
for a prolonged period. 

It was also found that the bangles, 
made up of layers of different col- 
ored material, contained cellulose 
nitrate, probably as a celluloid, which 
had not been declared by the manu- 
facturer when offering the bangles 
for transportation, in contravention 
of the safety regulations. 


(Continued on the next page) 





News from London—Continued 


THUNDERSTORM RISKS 
[IN THE JULY issue of Best’s we re 
ferred to the fact that the DC-8 jets 
had sustained three total losses, not 
counting the aircraft which overran 
the runway at Tokyo with consider- 
able damage. Since then, of course, 
had the Denver disaster 
United Airlines’ DC-8 
crashed on landing, killing 17 of the 
122 people on board. The London 
market is involved to some extent 


we have 
when a 


in the loss. Two days later an East 
ern Air Lines’ DC-8 blew all its 
main tires out on landing at Miami, 
though fortunately there were no 
In both 
cases the pilots reported hydraulic 
trouble before the landing approach, 
and the Federal Aviaticn Agency 
quickly ordered new procedures for 
the emergency operation of hydraulic 
systems in DC-8’s. 


casualties on this occasion. 


As the evolution of each new air- 
craft type progresses, teething trou- 
bles occur, structural, 
This is the 
But 


sometimes 
sometimes mechanical. 
price of progress in aviation, 


the appalling loss of life associated 
with the introduction of new aircraft 
is an even higher price. One has 
only to think of the Comets, Britan- 
nias, Boeing 707’s, Electras, and 
now the DC-8’s, to realize the mag- 
nitude of the problem. 


Public Confidence 


The accident record of new air- 
craft, especially the jets, is sapping 
public confidence, though the airlines 
seem the last to realize that there 
are reasons other than economic 
why traffic returns have taken a dip. 
Admittedly airline operators them- 
selves can do little about hidden de- 
fects in the aircraft they buy, though 
they can exert a greater watchguard 
against teething troubles. But in 
other respects they can influence the 


over-all safety record, and safety 


must be improved if the airlines are 
to retain and broaden the confidence 
of their passengers. 

Last month, for example, we said 
that greater respect should be paid 
to weather routing, and that at all 
times aircraft should steer clear of 


thunderstorms. Our comment fol- 
lowed the crash off Lisbon of a 
K.L.M. DC-8 with the loss of 62 
lives. According to reports, the 
‘plane took off into a storm. Now 
a Pan American Boeing 707 has 
been struck by lightning on a flight 
from Amsterdam to London. A 
piece of metal one foot square was 
torn from the tail, though the air- 
craft made a safe landing at London. 
A few days earlier another aircraft 
was struck near Rotterdam and had 
to return to its base. 

In fact, as we know, lightning is 
relatively harmless. The real hazard 
is turbulence which can tear aircraft 
apart. Quite distinct from these 
risks, passengers subjected to severe 
turbulence through flying in a storm 
are likely to think twice before buy- 
ing their next ticket, if they do so 
at all. 

The U.S. Flight Safety Founda- 
tion recently issued an accident 
prevention bulletin dealing with 
thunderstorms, and listed various 
precautions which should be taken 
before and during flight when thun- 
derstorms are active, The Founda- 
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tion’s latest thunderstorm bulletin 
begins: “It’s thunderstorm time 
again, and also time to refresh our 
memories concerning the Do’s and 
Don’ts of operations in and around 
T-storm areas. As repetitious as the 
words may seem, accident records 
indicate a need for reminders that 
the hammer of Thor can strike a 
mortal blow, particularly to the un- 
wary or careless.” The bulletin spe- 
cifically warns against taking off and 
climbing into a thunderstorm, and 
says that a landing in a thunder- 
storm should never be attempted. 


CARGO CLAIMS 


A LEADING P. & I. club has drawn 
attention to the increase in the num- 
ber of cargo claims, and estimates 
that over the last six years there 
has been a 50% advance in the num- 
ber of such claims against it. Most 
of these claims arose from voyages 
to and from North European ports, 
and the situation has been aggra- 
vated by the tendency of some mem- 
bers to agree to charter party clauses 
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waiving wholly or in part the ex- 
emptions from liability contained in 
The Hague Rules ; but this tendency, 
unless checked, may result in forfei- 
ture of cover under one of the club’s 
rules. 

In their annual report, the man- 
agers (Thos. R. Miller and Son) of 
the U.K. Mutual Steam Ship Assur- 
ance Association, Ltd. say that since 
1950 the tonnage entered in the As- 
sociation has steadily increased and 
now stands well in excess of 20 mil- 
lion gross. Discounting reserves 
held to settle outstanding claims, 
claims paid during the year to Feb- 
ruary 21, 1961 amounted to over 
£5¥ million. Steps are being taken 
to reduce claims and, in order to ob- 
tain the maximum benefit from the 
experience available, members are 
requested to refer to the Associa- 
tion’s local representatives for advice 
on the appointment of surveyors 
since it is desirable that experience 
at any one port be concentrated into 
one source. 

The report says that customarily 
the Association does not presume to 
interfere with a member’s chartering 


arrangements, but the tendency to 
agree charter party clauses waiving 
wholly or in part the exemptions 
from liability contained in The 
Hague Rules, unless checked, may 
result in forfeiture of cover under 
Rule 20(21) (a) by which the direc- 
tors may reject or contribute only 
in part to claims arising from car- 
goes carried on terms more onerous 
to owners than The Hague Rules. 


Typical Clauses 


Typical clauses which offend the 
Rules are the “conclusive evidence 
clause” and variants of an “owners’ 
responsibilities clause.” Under many 
forms of the conclusive evidence 
clause the shipowner loses the pro- 
tection afforded by The Hague Rules 
whereby he may challenge the quan- 
tities inserted in the bill of lading. 
Admittedly, it is seldom possible to 
disprove the bill of lading figures 
unless they have been fraudulently 
or mistakenly inserted, but even this 
protection is usually lost where the 
contract incorporates a conclusive 
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News from London—Continued 
evidence clause which of itself does 
not offend The Hague Rules, since it 
incorporates an extension of the 
shipowner’s liability, which is, of 
course, permitted by the Rules. 
Similarly, “owners’ responsibili- 
ties clauses” vary greatly in form, 
but the current trend is for charters 
to stipulate that the shipowners shall 
be responsible for cargo loss or dam- 
age arising from leaking ventilators, 
pipes, bilge lines or tank tops irre- 
spective of how caused. Again, it 
must be admitted that the inclusion 
of The Hague Rules is not an auto 
matic defence to claims arising from 
such causes, but their exclusion cre 
ates an absolute liability which may 
well have serious consequences. If, 
for example, a ship strands resulting 
in tank top leakage and consequent 
damage to cargo, without The 
Hague Rules exemption from re 
sponsibility for negligent navigation 
the shipowner would be liable for 
the cargo damage by virtue of the 
responsibilities clause quoted. 
Dealing with liability, the report 
points out that, under the Merchant 
Shipping (Liability of Shipowners 
and Others) Act of 1958 (enacting 
the Brussels Convention of October, 
1957), a shipowner’s liability for 
damage to property is increased to 
£24 per ton gross register and, if 
personnel are involved, the limit of 
liability is increased to about £74 


per ton. The increase in liability 





from £8 and £15, respectively, 
gives rise, from a P. & I. club point 
of view, to an important question 
relating to insured value. 

Under certain circumstances the 
Association covers members for ex- 
cess collision, general average or 
salvage liability (Rule 20(13) and 
20(24) ), but there is an overriding 
requirement that the ship should be 
fully insured under her hull or other 
policies. If the insured value does 
not reach the limitation figure under 
the convention there may be an ex- 
cess liability involving the entered 
ship, which excess would not be met 
by the Association as the ship would 
be declared not to have been insured 
at a “proper value.” (The gap, says 
the report, can be covered by a policy 
covering excess collision, general 
average and salvage liability only.) 

The Association’s report adds: 
“This could give rise to a serious 
situation from an owner’s point of 
view, but what if the right to limit 
liability is denied? There have been 
recent decisions of the courts, not 
only in this country but also the 
United States, which indicate that 
the judiciary are becoming increas- 
ingly reluctant to grant limitation.” 


INSURANCE EDUCATION 


EACH YEAR a very large portion 
of the rising generation of insur- 
ance men takes the examinations of 
the Chartered Insurance Institute 


and, whether successful or not in ob- 
taining a diploma, it augurs well for 
the future of the industry that so 
many officials devote time and en- 
ergy outside the office to a study of 
insurance in its practical as well as 
theoretical aspects. The 1961 C.I.I. 
examinations attracted a_ record 
number of 17,764 candidates, against 
16,239 in 1960, and the total number 
of scripts submitted at home and 
overseas was 45,491. 


Outlook—from page 107 


insurance organizations demand, that 
prior approval be done away with. 

There will be changes next year, 
and the year after that, and the year 
after that. But the changes will be 
made piecemeal, and not on a whole- 
sale basis, as long as the individual 
states retain control of insurance 
regulation. This is the position which 
the American Mutual Insurance Al- 
liance has taken from the beginning 
of the existing controversy, the posi- 
tion it expects to maintain, and the 
position to which it believes the other 
elements of the insurance business 
must come in the long run. Mean- 
while it will be interesting and in- 
structive to observe who changes 
whose mind—the state insurance 
commissioners who endorse prior 
approval of property-casualty insur- 
ance rates, or the insurance organi- 
zations that insist prior approval 
must go down the drain. 
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MERICA’S GREATEST RESOURCE is 

brainpower. To maximize return 
from that brainpower, creative think- 
ing should be encouraged. I am, 
therefore, raising questions with no 
answers offered, on five areas—in 
the hope that perhaps one useful 
idea will be generated. If I succeed 
in doing this my objective will have 
been accomplished. I ask, then, that 
you think with me on these subjects : 
growth, investment powers, man- 
power, population, and the public 
image of the life insurance business. 


The Growth Issue 


In relation to growth, sale of new 
life insurance has always been closely 
allied to the level of disposable per- 
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sonal income. Nationally the rate 
of growth in assets during the past 
five years is less than that for the 
period 1945 through 1955. Does this 
mean the life insurance industry has 
not kept full pace in serving its 
clients? Have other institutions 
emerged since World War II to meet 
new needs of the public? Have they 
experienced rapid growth? Is their 
growth and importance as competi- 
tors for the consumers’ dollars likely 
to diminish in the years ahead? Has 
the result of this increased competi- 
tion been the siphoning of life in- 
surance premium dollars to non-in- 
surance institutions ? 

Are consumer preferences chang- 
ing enough to require changes in life 
insurance investment laws so as to 
permit new needs to be met? A 
recent article in the Harvard Busi- 
ness Review showed the difference 
inherent in a marketing philosophy 
which is product-oriented instead of 
customer-oriented. According to that 
article, many industries ceased grow- 
ing when they failed to meet the 
needs of their customers. The film 
industry, for example, barely escaped 
total extinction because of its attitude 
toward the then rising television in- 
dustry. Is life insurance product- 
oriented, or are we giving the life 
insurance buyer what he wants? 
Has your firm been asking questions 
recently about your product or about 
your customers ? 

Should laws be changed to permit 
greater productive use of savings? 





Should more risk capital be made 
available to the public? Have sav- 
ings and loan associations grown 
rapidly, and are checking accounts 
at all time highs? Should trust de- 
partments be created within an in- 
surance company? Does the growth 
in industrial pensions indicate the 
public wants to invest more in equi- 
ties? Has much of this industrial 
pension business been solicited away 
from life insurance companies by 
commercial banks ? 


Tendency to Spend 


We know that as real incomes rise, 
as opposed to “money” incomes, 
historically at least there has been 
a tendency to spend more of that in- 
come for insurance services, particu- 
larly for personal coverages. With 
this trend continuing, can the aver- 
age family be expected to spend rela- 
tively more of his rising income for 
disability income, retirement bene- 
fits, and newer coverages? Will he 
accordingly spend relatively less on 
automobile insurance, fire insurance, 
and whole life insurance? Moreover, 
is this already happening? Does all 
this mean that in the future there will 
be more disposable personal income 
available for the purchase of personal 
insurance protection ? 

In the field of manpower, is the 
life insurance industry hiring out- 
standing young men to be keepers 
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Keepers—Continued 


of wealth in the future? Are compa- 
nies competitive on the college 
campus, or do they look from within 
their own organizations for fresh 
talent and new ideas? Just where do 
you get your fresh talent and new 
ideas ? As one company president has 
termed it in the title of his auto- 
biography, should a company have 
a “vice president in charge of revolu- 
tion,” whose job it is to question 
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constantly what is being done, and 
why? Are shifts in management 
within your company planned before 
urgent necessity forces them? Is 
there “stairstepping” of management 
or other techniques to permit orderly 
transfer of functions from one man 
to another? Simply put, does each 
key man have an understudy ready 
to assume his duties? 

What about manpower and com- 
petition ? Can management of a non- 
insurance firm change its product 
as well as its prices to compete in 
the marketplace? Can a life insur- 
ance company, then, change its prod- 
uct as well as its price to compete 
in the marketplace, or must it still 
rely on face-to-face encounters by 
prospects and salesmen? Are sales 
still based on personal influence, or 
do customers initiate the purchase? 
Is it true that, as one man has said 
recently, “there are just three things 
in this life that people won’t do un- 
less somebody personally takes them 
by the hand and leads them into it: 
make a will, join the church, and 
buy life insurance?” Is the crucial 
variable in the life insurance indus- 
try, then, not technical skill, or even 
a grasp of the industry’s fundamental 
problems, but instead personality, 
the ability to make friends and shape 
the future of people? Should pure 
human relations, the science of deal- 
ing with people, receive more atten- 
tion in the marketing process? For 
that matter, do life insurance compa- 
nies sell life insurance, or do life 
insurance agents sell life insurance? 
And should the service of the agent 
be sold the public, or should the 
product of the company be adver- 
tised and stressed? 


Population Growth 


And population—It has mush- 
roomed over what was predicted in 
the 1930s. The nation is becoming 
more metropolitan with a resulting 
increase in suburban markets. Does 
this call for branch offices in subur- 
ban areas to be built to house agency 
forces, shortening their travel time 
to clients ? Should marketing be con- 
centrated in cities, with rural areas 
neglected, or should selected rural 
areas be developed? We know that 
the number of farms is decreasing, 
but their size is increasing, and more 
machinery is being used in farm 


production. Should the larger farms 
constitute a market for companies 
geared to this type of business? 
Fifteen years from now, our nation 
will be younger, with 114 million of 
an estimated 255 million people un- 
der age 25; this means more and 
roomier homes, and more furniture 
and equipment to fill them. More 
schools are a must. Should a com- 
pany be gearing its machinery now 
to invest more in home mortgages, 
or school bonds, or both? Or 
neither? What is your company do- 
ing in market research to prepare 
itself for the bustling and busy years 
ahead ? 


The Public Image 


And what of the public image of 
the keepers of wealth? Is it that 
you have so much wealth that you 
enjoy tax advantages which should 
not exist? Does the public think of 
you what you want them to think? 
Do you have a public relations pro- 
gram which works? Are there non- 
insurance companies whose names 
are legend among the public, whose 
products are bought on faith in the 
firm, and whose techniques in de- 
veloping a reputation could be used 
by you? The public distinguishes 
between one make of automobile and 
the next; should the public also dis- 
tinguish between life insurance and 
property-casualty insurance, or is 
such a distinction needed? 

Whether growth, investment 
powers, manpower, population, or 
public image, insurers can take re- 
medial action with respect to each of 
these areas of challenge. What is 
required is vision and a new kind of 
statesmanship. 


RATE DEVIATIONS 


IN COMPLIANCE WITH the recently 
passed law, Commissioner Gold of 
North Carolina has disallowed all 
ten requests made for deviations in 
automobile liability rates. He has, 
however, approved deviations for 
twenty-one companies on automobile 


physical damage and fire and allied 
lines. 
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PART Il 
QUESTION 6 


a.) Describe briefly a Depositors 
Forgery Bond. 

b.) Is it possible to reduce the pre- 
mium by attaching a certain rider? 
If so name the rider, 

c.) Checks received by an insured in 
payment for goods or services may 
also be covered by attaching a cer- 
tain rider. Name this rider. 

d.) Where rider mentioned in c 
above is attached, and assuming the 
surety is liable, what would be the 
amount of payment on a $100 check ? 


Answer 


a.) This form provides indemnity to 
the insured and to any bank or banks 
in which the insured carries a check- 
ing or savings account, and named by 
the insured in the proof of loss against 
loss by reason of the forgery or 
alteration of, on or in any check, 
draft, promissory note, bill of ex- 
change, or similar written promise, 
order or direction to pay a certain 
sum in money, made or drawn by, 
or drawn upon the insured, or made 
or drawn by one acting as agent of 
the insured, or purporting to have 
been made or drawn as hereinbefore 
set forth ; also covers attorneys’ fees, 
court costs or similar legal expenses 
incurred and paid by the insured or 
the bank under certain circumstances 
as defined in the bond. This form 
provides blanket coverage in the 
amount of insurance shown for the 
principal office on all locations at 
which instruments covered are is- 
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of the Month | 


The following questions and selected answers are taken from the final 
examination given to the students in Bonding —s class, Eve- 


ning Division, School of Insurance, Insurance Society o 


b.) Yes—Employees Exclusion 
Rider—50% reduction 

c.) Incoming check forgery rider. 
d.) $75.—Rider only covers up to 
75% 


QUESTION 7 


Name the insuring clauses of a 
Bankers Blanket Bond Form 24. 


Answer 


Insuring clauses of a Bankers Blan- 
ket Bond Form #24: 


a. Fidelity Insuring clause. Ex- 
tended to cover fraudulent or crimi- 
nal as well as dishonest acts. 


b. Premises Insuring clause. Ex- 
tended to cover false pretenses, mis- 
placement, mysterious unexplainable 
disappearance (excluding  teller’s 
shortage due to error), while the 
property is (or is supposed to be) 
lodged or deposited within any office 
or premises anywhere; also while 
within any of the insured’s offices and 
in the possession of any customer or 
customer’s representative. 


c. In Transit Insuring clause. Ex- 
tended to include misplacement, 
mysterious unexplainable disappear- 
ance, being lost or otherwise made 
away with while the property is in 
transit anywhere in the custody of 
any person acting as messenger. 
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New York. 


d. Forgery Insuring clause 

e. Securities Insurance clause 
Redemption of United States Sav- 
ings Bonds Insuring clause. 

Court Costs and Attorneys’ fees In- 
suring clause 
Counterfeit 
clause. 


Currency Insuring 


QUESTION 8 


List basic data required to rate a 
Form 24 with clauses D and E. 


Answer 


Amount of bond—Clauses a, b and 
c, number of employees, number of 
branches (if any), number of em- 
ployees at each branch, deposits, 
clause d—amount, number of Regu- 
lar Checking accounts, number of 
Special Checking accounts, clause E 
—amount, loans and discounts prior 
experience. 


QUESTION 9 


Who may be insured under the fol- 
lowing bonds: 

a. Form 2 

b. Form 5 

c. Form 12 

d. Form 14 

e. Form 23 


Answer 


a. Form 2—National banks, state 
banks, trust companies, safe deposit 
companies, title companies doing a 
general banking business. American 
agencies of foreign banks, and re- 
ceivers and liquidators of closed 
banks 
(Continued on page 136) 





MARINE MEETING 


NUCLEAR ASPECTS OF marine insur 
ance for both ships and cargoes will 
play a prime role when the 1961 
Conference of the International Un- 
ion of Marine Insurance convenes 
this month in Lisbon, Portugal. The 
attitudes towards coverage of nu- 
clear risks are still not clarified and 
individual practices now exist with 
respect to excluding or including 
these risks in marine policies. Other 
subjects to be discussed are a report 
on cargo loss prevention, to be given 
by Harold Jackson, president of 
William H. McGee & Co, and an 
honorary member of the Union; and 
a paper on current maritime safety 
development to be presented by 
Owen I. Barker, chairman of the 
board of Appleton & Cox, Inc. and 
member of the Union’s executive 
committee. Further developments 
and a review of the underwriting as- 
pects of St. Lawrence Seaway ship- 
ping will also be of major interest as 
will be the legal aspects of insurance 
and relations with inter-govern- 
mental organizations. The views of 
American marine underwriters on 
nuclear problems will be submitted 
by Emil A. Kratovil, president and 
M. Torrey, second 
president of the American Institute 
of Marine Underwriters. Mr. Kra 
tovil is president of Carpinter and 
Baker and Mr, Torrey is resident 
vice president at New York of the 
Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica. 


Thomas vice 


INTERNATIONAL MEETING 


EIGHTY-NINE MEMBERS of the Soci 
ety of Chartered Property and Cas 
ualty Underwriters will attend a 
joint meeting in London October 3 
with the Chartered Insurance Insti 
tute, British counterpart of C.P.C.U. 
The London visit, including an in- 
spection tour of Lloyds, a reception 
in the House of Commons and sight- 
seeing in the historic city, will be fol- 
lowed by an optional land tour of 
Amsterdam, Brussels and Paris. 
Many members plan to visit insur- 
ance centers in Europe. Chairman 
of the C.P.C.U. London Trip Com- 
mittee is Bernard J. Daenzer, presi- 
dent of Wohlreich & Anderson, New 
York. The party will leave Paris by 
air October 14 to arrive next day in 


New York. 


TOP RATED PORTABLE 


A HAND-PORTABLE FIRE extinguisher 
that is “as effective in the hands of 
amateurs as when operated by ex- 
perts” is a new product of the Car- 
dox Division of Chemetron Corpora- 
tion, producers of carbon dioxide 
and larger fire extinguishing appara- 
tus and systems. The new carbon 
dioxide unit comes in five models 
which are said to have been given the 
highest performance rating of their 
kind. 


U. L. Ratings 


Ratings given by the Underwrit- 
ers’ Laboratories, Inc. based on test 
fires in open containers using gaso- 
line as the fuel, are 4BC, 8BC, 1OBC, 
12BC, and 12BC (CQ) for the five 
Cardox models with capacities of 
5, 10, 12, 15 and 20 pounds of carbon 
dioxide and with total weights of 
16, 34, 36, 42 and 57 pounds, 
respectively. 

In determining the ratings of such 
extinguishers, Cardox said, Under- 
writers’ Laboratories takes into con- 
sideration not only results of tests 
under ideal laboratory conditions, 
but their use by untrained persons 
under emergency fire conditions. 
Actual U. L. tests are for areas 2% 
times the rating given. The 12- 
pound-capacity hand model has been 
given a rating of 1OBC, meaning 
that it can be expected, when used 
by an average person, to extinguish 
10 square feet of deep-layer flam- 
mable liquid. It is also approved for 
use on fires involving energized 
electrical wiring and equipment. 


AGENCY BUILDER 


THE INSURANCE ComPANny of North 
America has announced a program 
of assistance for insurance agents in 
the recruiting, screening, selection, 
training and financing of new per- 
sonnel specializing in the production 
of personal lines insurance business. 
Under the plan, which has been field 
tested, the company’s personnel de- 
velopment department will assist 
agents in recruiting and screening 
potential salesmen and make recom- 
mendations as to final selection but 
leave the decision to hire entirely in 
the hands of the agent. The new 
salesmen are employees of the agent, 
not the company. After selection 
INA will assist in training the new 
salesman for state license examina- 
tions. 

INA will reimburse each agency 
entering its Agency Builder agree- 
ment for a significant portion of the 
new salesman’s salary and car allow- 
ance for a maximum period of four 
years until such operating costs have 
been repaid to the company from 
commissions credited. At that time, 
the agreement terminates and the 
salesman is on a straight commission 
basis. Monies advanced by INA will 
be reimbursement to the agency and 
not to the new employee. Continu- 
ation of the plan requires that the 
salesman produce a minimum 
amount of commission each month 
for four years. Failure results in 
automatic termination unless spe- 
cifically extended by mutual agree- 
ment. In addition, the program 
specifically provides that all new 
business produced under the agree- 
ment belongs exclusively to the in- 
dependent agency and is 100% un- 
der its direction. 


SEAT BELTS 


BENEFICIAL STANDARD LIFE Insur- 
ance Co. is mobilizing its vast mail- 
ing system to urge the public to use 
automobile safety belts. It is esti- 
mated that during the summer 
months alone, traffic accidents will 
claim the lives of over 12,000 people. 
The use of safety belts might reduce 
this toll by 60% since a recent sur- 
vey in New York reveals that inju- 
ries and deaths were 60% lower in 
400 automobile accidents involving 
individuals using seat belts than in 
400 similar accidents when belts 
were not used. 





CRIME REPORT 


Tue FBI’s Untrorm Crime Re- 
ports for 1960, compiled under the 
direction of Director J. Edgar 
Hoover, reveal that serious crime 
last year reached a new all-time high 
with an astounding 98% increase 
over 1950, compared to a population 
increase of only 18%. Data sub- 
mitted by more than 7,700 police 
agencies show that lawlessness con- 
tinued its upward surge with 1,861,- 
300 serious crimes reported in 1960, 
14% higher than in 1959, or 230,870 
more serious crimes than in the prior 
year. 

Crimes against property were gen- 
erally much more frequent. During 
1960 a burglary was perpetrated ev- 
ery 39 seconds, a larceny of $50 or 
over occurred every minute, a car 
was stolen every two minutes, and 
every six minutes witnessed a rob- 
bery. The FBI report indicates that 
robberies and burglaries were each 
up 18% over 1959. Larcenies over 
$50 rose 14%, and auto thefts in- 
creased 9%. Since 1950 the crime 
rate (number of crimes per 100,000 
persons) has increased 66%. In 
1960 criminal activity reached a peak 
in November after a low in March. 

The exact cost of crime is incal- 
culable, but direct property losses, 
based on police reports, average 
$256 for every robbery; $183 for 
every burglary, $74 for every lar- 
ceny, and $830 for each auto theft. 
Thieves in 1960 stole loot amounting 
to over $570,000,000 but effective 
police work resulted in recovery of 
52% of this stolen property. Law 
enforcement agencies handled 15 
million violations of traffic and mo- 
tor vehicle laws during the year. 


SPEAKERS BUREAU 


FORMATION OF A speakers bureau to 
serve agents’ associations and other 
insurance groups has been an- 
nounced by Geo. F. Brown & Sons, 
Inc., special risk underwriter and 
manager of Interstate Fire & Casu- 
alty Co. and Chicago Insurance Co. 
The service will be available free to 
national, regional and state associa- 
tions throughout the U.S., all local 
associations in Illinois and local as- 
sociations within a reasonable dis- 
tance from Chicago in the states of 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Indiana and 
Iowa. Participants in the bureau 
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will be department managers and 
other executives in the Brown or- 
ganization. They will be available to 
discuss any phase of the fire and 
casualty insurance industry. Further 
information and a list of suggested 
subjects are available from Aubrey 
O. Cookman, Inc., 400 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 11. 


INDUSTRIAL GROUP 


MorE THAN ONE-HUNDRED business 
and professional leaders in Odessa, 
Texas, and surrounding area have 
banded together to form the Per- 
mian Industrial Foundation. 
According to Don §S. Caldwell, Jr., 
newly appointed executive secretary, 
the main objective of the group will 
be to lower workmen’s compensation 
premiums by a public relations serv- 
ice directed to the employees and to 
the public. While protecting the in- 
terests of the working man, it will 
try to reduce premiums by cutting 
down the number of injuries and by 
cutting down or eliminating fraudu- 
lent claims. 


Jasin 


UNIFORM LEGISLATION 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE on Uni- 
form Traffic Laws and Ordinances 
has embarked upon an accelerated 
program to promote model uniform 
motor vehicle legislation among the 
50 states. Sparking the revitalized 
effort is the new executive director 
of the Committee, Robert Montgom- 
ery, Jr., who took office July 1. He 
succeeds Maitland H. Bustard, who 
will continue to serve the Committee 
as legislative draftsman. Purpose of 
this National Committee is the pro- 
mulgation and promotion of model 
uniform traffic laws and ordinances. 
Its principal products are the Uni- 
form Vehicle Code and the Model 
Traffic Ordinance. 


TEXAS INVESTIGATIONS 


THE RECENTLY announced 15% in- 
crease in automobile rates and the 


controversy over the state’s safe 
driver plan have sparked investiga- 
tions of the Texas Insurance Board 
by both houses of the legislature. 
The Senate probe is much more in- 
clusive, as it will consider all activi- 
ties of the Board, while the house 
investigation is concerned primarily 
with the auto rate increase. 


R-E-R PROGRAM 


\r A SPECIAL meeting, in California, 
of official representatives from 
twenty general insurance producer 
and company organizations, an All- 
Industry program for recruitment, 
employment and retention of insur- 
ance personnel was _ developed. 
Known as the R-E-R program, the 
officers of these twenty organizations 
agreed to a long range program of 
personnel acquisition, development 
and employee relations designed to 
come to grips with one of the in- 
dustry’s most basic problems: at- 
tracting and retaining qualified 
young men and women in the gen- 
eral insurance world. The meeting 
was called by the leaders of two 
producer organizations whose spe 
cial study committees devoted 
several months researching and de- 
fining insurance personnel problems 
and consulting with professional 
leadership on proposed answers to 
these problems. E. C. Rhodes, 
President, Insurance Brokers’ So- 
ciety of Southern California and 
Stephen R. Dach, President, In- 
surance Association of Los Angeles, 
jointly issued the invitation for in- 
dustry-wide representation. 


ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 


A TWO-MONTH $350,000 advertising 
campaign on auto insurance utilizing 
radio and television, magazines, and 
outdoor media is being launched by 
Nationwide Insurance. Major em- 
phasis will be on spot radio, with 237 
stations participating during prime 
driving time. Jingle commercials will 
project the sales message, and each 
radio market will carry from 20 to 
30 spots weekly. In seventeen areas, 
television spots will supplement the 
radio coverage. Outdoor advertise- 
ments are planned for 1,111 bill- 
boards in 63 markets. Full-page in- 
sertions in Life, Reader's Digest, 
Coronet, and Sports Illustrated will 
round out the campaign. 


WINDSTORM 


Tue NATIONAL Boarp of Fire Un- 
derwriters has assigned catastrophe 
serial number 26 to losses caused by 
wind and hail which struck Tulsa, 
Okla., July 16. 
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financial harm which would result 
from the happening of the contin- 
gency insured against. 

It should be readily apparent that 
unless the insurance producer has 
facilities within his agency for life 
insurance and health coverages, as 
well as for property-casualty insur- 
ance, then he is in no position to 
“coordinate” in a professional man- 
ner all of the insurance needs which 


surround his client. If such all-lines 
facilities are not available, the agent 
will be forced into the illogical posi- 
tion of trying to survey only half of 
his client’s needs for coverage with- 
out regard for the other half. Quite 
obviously, there cannot be a sound 
and sensible program of protection 
mapped out for a client unless “all” 
of the facts about his exposures as 
well as his financial resources avail- 
able to be spent for insurance pro- 
tection have been placed in full view. 
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Now it may be that a life insurance 
specialist, such as a C.L.U., will be 
needed as a partner particularly with 
respect to the client who has a com- 
plicated set of insurance needs. But 
the fact remains that the all-lines 
insurance approach is the only sen- 
sible, the only logical, the only real- 
istic point of view for servicing the 
client in a truly professional manner. 

For those who still have not ob- 
served the unmistakable trend to the 
availability of all lines of coverage 
in one insurance company, the Life 
Insurance Agency Management As- 
sociation reports that in 1959, 166 
property-casualty insurance compa- 
nies had life insurance affiliates. The 
results in 1960, reported by LIAMA, 
reveal a total of 194 property-casu- 
alty companies with life insurance 
facilities. As shown throughout this 
paper, in order to view the client’s 
needs in a comprehensive manner 
and then coordinate coverage in or- 
der to maximize his total protection 
for the premium dollars he has to 
spend, all lines facilities must be 
made available to the insurance pro- 
ducer and to his client. 


Commission Considerations 


It should be pointed out also that 
whenever an insurance producer 
coordinates the protection for his 
client “across the board” rather than 
by confining his writings only to 
property-casualty lines, he will there- 
fore likely lessen his concentration 
on the “commission” paid on a given 
line and observe only the aggregate 
commission for the entire account. 
Thus, his coverage recommendations 
will be based upon the ideal protec- 
tion for the client without being in- 
fluenced by commission considera- 
tions on each policy. In due course 
of time, he will put his entire atten- 
tion upon performing the best con- 
ceivable program of protection for 
the client and accept on pure faith 
the absolute fact that the financial 
reward for his endeavor will take 
care of itself. This is the ultimate 
in professional philosophy. 

Fundamental to this entire discus- 
sion is the fact that unless the practi- 
tioner “knows his product” he is 
most unlikely to enjoy financial suc- 
cess in the insurance business or any 
business for that matter. It is in- 
cumbent upon the insurance practi- 
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tioner, therefore, to study and im- 
prove his understanding of the vari- 
ous principles and practices in the 
insurance business. A thorough un- 
derstanding and recognition of the 
numerous insurable hazards which 
face his potential clients are vitally 
important to his future success. But 
basic to all understanding is a firm 
foundation in the insurance con- 
tracts, both specified-peril and pack- 
age, in current use today. 

Reference has already been made 
to the advanced work in C.P.C.U. 
Immediately preceding this advanced 
work in C.P.C.U. lies the national 
educational program of the Insur- 
ance Institute of America which was 
organized in 1909 in Philadelphia. 
This pre-C.P.C.U. program of in- 
surance education now occupies its 
place in the new headquarters at The 
American Center for Insurance Edu- 
cation in Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. 
The Insurance Institute of America 
(better known as I.1.A.) has re- 
cently been adopted by the National 
Association of Insurance Agents as 
their recommended procedure for 
improving the understanding of in- 
surance principles, practices and cov- 
erages by agents throughout the 
United States. Classes are designed 
to operate locally with national ex- 
aminations given twice each year. 
Thus, the local agent now has at his 
disposal a complete program of in- 
termediate (I.1.A.) and advanced 
(C.P.C.U.) insurance education 
which can be easily organized in each 
local community if a program does 
not already exist there. The local 
agent, therefore, has the opportunity 
to improve his knowledge of his 
product by engaging in a locally ad- 
ministered, continuous, insurance 
educational program. And improved 
“product” knowledge is indeed the 
essential secret to sales success, 

It is squarely up to the local agent, 
therefore, to take advantage of the 
opportunity now available to him. 


HEALTH BOOKS 


THE HEALTH INSURANCE Institute 
now has available the 1961 edition 
of “A List of Worthwhile Health 
Insurance Books.” The 3l-page 
booklet lists a selection of books on 
health insurance currently available 
from commercial publishers and 
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= dependable performance 


FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT COMPANY 


} 


other sources, grouped in the table 
of contents as follows: Health in 
surance books; annual publications, 
including directories and _ biogra- 
phies, policy information and rates, 
statistics and information on the 
business as a whole, and on indi- 
vidual companies; general insur- 
ance; gerontology; Social Security ; 
and vital statistics. Copies may be 
obtained without charge from the 
Institute at 488 Madison 
New York, N.Y. 


Avenue, 


Bonding specialists for 71 years 


TAX INCENTIVE 


\ sPOKESMAN for the American Life 
Convention and the Life Insurance 
Association of America at the House 
Ways and Means Committee hear- 
ing proposed Federal income tax 
incentives to stimulate the purchase 
of voluntary health insurance by 
older persons. He said the organi- 
zations he represented felt such a 
method is preferable to the Social 
Security approach. 
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Liability Insurance—Damages Result- 
ing from Occurrence or Accident— 
Assault and Battery Covered 


Wolff v. General Casualty Co. 
(Supreme Court of New Mexico, 
1961) 361 P. 2d 330 

The insured sustained a judgment 
for $1,000 compensatory damages 
plus $5,000 for punitive damages for 
his willful, malicious, and wrong- 
ful assault upon one Chacon. 

In the insuring agreements of the 
policy in question there was no ref- 
erence to “occurrence” or “acci- 
dent,” but references to both did 
appear in the statement of the policy 
limits. 

When the insured sued to recover 
the amounts he had been adjudged 
liable for, the insurance company 
defended on the grounds that the 
policy did not insure against will- 
ful acts, particularly aggravated ones 
such as to sustain an award of puni- 
tive damages, that assault and bat- 
tery was not covered, that violations 
of law causing injury were not cov- 
ered and it would be contrary to 
public policy to insure against crim- 
inal acts or illegal acts. 

The trial court granted summary 
judgment in favor of the insurer and 
the insured then appealed to New 
Mexico’s highest court. 

On the appeal, after a rehearing 
on its original decision, the New 
Mexico Supreme Court reversed the 
trial court and held that recovery 
could be had on the liability policy 
and that the defenses raised by the 
insurer should not be sustained. 

The Court first noted that the in- 
suring agreement did not base the 
insurer’s liability on either an acci- 
dent or an occurrence. It was ac- 
knowledged that public policy gen- 
erally operated to deny recovery by 
an insured for his illegal activity, 
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the Court saying: “A contract di- 
rectly contemplating the indemnifi- 
cation of another against conse- 
quences arising from his willful 
violation of a statute, or his com- 
mission of a crime or public offense, 
generally is against public policy and 
hence void.” 

However the Court noted there 
was nothing in the record before 
it showing that the insured had 
violated a criminal statute nor that 
the injuring action “has been the 
subject of a criminal complaint, 
arrest or criminal trial, much less 
a conviction.” 


Bodily Injuries 


It was then pointed out that the 
liability policy in suit afforded in- 
insurance “for damages because of 
bodily injuries ‘sustained or alleged 
to have been sustained by any per- 
son or persons’.” 

The Court then concluded: “The 
insurance policy before us contains 
certain exclusions; however, there 
is no clause pertaining to exclusion 
of liability in case of an assault, or 
in case of a willful act, or in case 
of a violation of law. Appellees 
(the insurance company) could, by 
clear language in the policy, have 
excluded from its coverage liability 
for an assault and battery made by 
or at the direction of the insured, 
or for his willful acts, or for a vio- 
lation of law.” 

Accordingly, having specifically 
held “that there is no public policy 
in New Mexico which 
denial of coverage,” 


requires 
the Court re- 
manded the case to the trial court 
for further proceedings by the in- 
sured consistent with the rulings 
outlined above. 


Uninsured Motorist Coverage—Insur- 
er's Right to Recoup Payments, as 
Subrogation or Prohibited Assignment 


Remsen v. Midway Liquors, Inc. 
(Appellate Court of Illinois, 1961) 
174 N.E. 2d 7 

This case is of interest because it 
examines the nature of a so-called 
Trust Agreement between insured 
and insurer, executed when the in- 
surer settled with its insured who 
was injured by an uninsured motor- 
ist. 

The Court stated: “Counsel for 
both parties state and our research 
confirms, the character of the Trust 
Agreement has not been construed 
by any reviewing court in the United 
States.” 

In this case the insured, Remsen, 
was fatally injured, and his wife 
sustained serious injuries as a re- 
sult of a collision due to the negli- 
gence of Carlson, an uninsured 
motorist. 

Mrs. Remsen and Remsen’s ad- 
ministrator proceeded, under the 
Illinois Dram Shop Act against liq- 
uor purveyors on the basis that they 
caused Carlson’s intoxication and, 
in turn, the injuries and the death. 
This action produced $19,875 for 
the administrator and $6,625 for Mrs. 
Remsen. These funds were de- 
posited in Court pending further 
order of distribution. 

At this point Employers Mutual 
Liability Insurance Company of 
Wisconsin filed an intervening peti- 
tion, alleging that it had covered the 
Remsens with uninsured motorist 
coverage and had theretofore settled 
with the administrator for $10,000, 
and with Mrs. Remsen for $9,500. 

The insurer further alleged that 
in return for these payments it had 
obtained from each payee a “Policy 
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When you're traveling with your 
family, there is no better place to stay 
than an Albert Pick Hotel or Motel. 
NO CHARGE FOR CHILDREN UNDER 12. 
Rates are moderate. Parking in most 
locations is free. Comfortable, air- 
conditioned rooms, with television... 
good food...friendly, personal atten- 
tion...convenient locations: every- 
thing to make your stay with Albert 
Pick memorable. 
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For immediate 
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Mobile, Ala. @ Albert Pick Motel 
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Natchez, Miss. ¢ Albert Pick Motel 
New York, N.Y. @ Belmont Plaza 
Pittsburgh, Pa. © Pick-Roosevelt 
Portsmouth, Va. @ Holiday inn Motel 
Rockford, tll. © Albert Pick Motel 
St. Louis, Mo. © Albert Pick Motel 
St. Louis, Mo. © Pick-Mark Twain 
South Bend, Ind. © Pick-Oliver 
Terre Haute, ind. ¢ Albert Pick Motel 
Toledo, O. © Pick-Fort Meigs 
Topeka, Kan. © Pick-Kansan 
Washington, D.C. « 
Youngstown, O. « 
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The Judge Says—Continued 
Release and Trust Agreement,” 
which was expressly provided for 
in the policy. 

The policy provision and the trust 
agreement related only to the unin- 
sured motorist coverage and, in es- 
sence, both provided: (a) insurer 
was entitled to the extent of its pay- 
ments to the proceeds of any re- 
covery against another; (b) the 
insured held in trust any sums so 
(c) the insured would 
not act to insurer’s prejudice; (d) 
the insured would bring suit at in- 
surer’s request; and (e) insured 
would execute any appropriate 
papers to preserve insurer’s rights. 

On the basis of the insurer’s 
claims the trial court ordered that 
$8,800 attorney’s fees should be de- 
ducted from the recovery of $26,- 
500, leaving $17,700. The insurer 
should then be re-paid the $10,000 
it had paid the administrator, leav- 
ing $7,700. The insurer should 
then be re-paid $4,400 (of the $9,- 
500 paid by the insurer to Mrs. 
Remsen), leaving $3,300 to be paid 
to the dependents of the deceased 
Mr. Remsen, 

The administrator and Mrs. Rem- 
sen then appealed, on the basis that 
the insurer’s trust agreement was a 
prohibited assignment of a personal 
injury claim under an Illinois stat- 
ute, rather than a permissible subro- 
gation agreement. 
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Not an Assignment 


The Illinois appellate court ex- 
amined this issue at length and 
decided the agreement was not an 
assignment because it did not trans- 
fer the entire claim but, being based 
on the insurer’s payment of the lia- 
bility of a third party, was limited 
by the extent of the insurer’s pay- 
ment to the insured, and was re- 
payable only in event of recovery 
from the third party. 

Another point raised on the ap- 
peal was that uninsured motorist 
coverage should be likened to, and 
treated the same as, medical pay- 
ments protection. The Court dis- 
posed of this argument by pointing 
out that medical payments coverage 
is simply accident insurance, thus 
preventing subrogation arising, 
while uninsured motorist coverage 
compensates the insured only when 
there is liability on the part of an- 


other for the injury, the typical case 
for subrogation. 

3y a cross-appeal, the insurer 
argued that no part of the attorney’s 
fees should be deducted from its re- 
covery of the amounts paid by it to 
the insured. 

The Court relied on the use of 
the word “proceeds” in the policy 
provision and trust agreement for 
its conclusion: “We feel that the 
only equitable construction to place 
on the word ‘proceeds’ is that it 
means what the litigant would actu- 
ally receive after the reasonable costs 
of the proceeding including attor- 
ney’s fees.” 

Accordingly, the trial 
judgment was affirmed, 


court’s 


Quiz of the Month—from page 129 


b. Form 5—Savings banks 

c. Form 12—Investment bankers, 
stockbrokers, finance companies, in- 
vestment trusts, mortgage brokers, 
note brokers, foundation or endow- 
ment trusts. 

e. Form 23—Credit unions 


QUESTION 10 


Name the four optional coverages of 
a Public Employees blanket form. 


Answer 


Four optional coverages under Pub- 
lic Empolyees Blanket Bond : 

1. Public Employees Honesty Blan- 
ket Bond 

2. Public Employees Honesty Blan- 
ket Position Bond 

3. Public Employees Faithful Per- 
formance Blanket Bond 

4. Public Employees Faithful Per- 
formance Blanket Position Bond 


APARTMENT HOUSE POLICY 


THE NEW PACKAGE type apartment 
house policy filed by the Board stock 
companies was approved effective 
July 15 in Arizona, California, Mon- 
tana, Nevada and Utah. Fire, light- 
ning, windstorm, hail, explosion, 
riot, smoke, aircraft, vehicles, van- 
dalism, malicious mischief, sprinkler 
leakage, as well as burglary and pub- 
lic liability coverage is provided un- 
der the policy at rates approximately 
20% below comparable protection 
under separate policies. 





INSURANCE FRAUDS 


JEROME KIDDER 
Chief, Frauds Bureau 
N. Y. County 
District Attorney's Office 


HERE IS PROBABLY no business 
he earth more vitally concerned 
with the problems of law enforce- 
ment than is the insurance industry. 
Many policies of insurance specifi- 
cally insure us against losses which 
are the direct result of criminal ac- 
tivity. Fidelity bonds, forgery bonds, 
theft and burglary insurance are but 
a few examples of such protection. 
In many other forms of insurance, al- 
though criminal activity is not neces- 
sarily the primary consideration, the 
policyholder is nevertheless covered 
for losses which may be criminal in 
origin. For example, fire insurance, 
while it contemplates the possibility 
of arson, is primarily concerned with 
unintentional fires, and while auto- 
mobile liability insurance protects 
the policyholder against fraudulent 
claims, that is not the primary pur- 
pose of such insurance. 


Multiplying Catalogue 


The increasing volume and variety 
of insurance has multiplied the cata- 
logue of crimes which may and do 
adversely affect the industry and the 
public. Ambulance chasing, arson, 
burglary, conspiracy, counterfeiting, 
criminal negligence, embezzlement, 
forgery, larceny, perjury, and rob- 
bery are but a partial enumeration 
of the crimes with which insurance 
people are directly concerned. 

I would imagine that you would 
like to know what can be done to cut 
down your losses in these and other 
areas where the loss is occasioned in 
whole or in part by criminal activity. 
It may seem trite to observe that 
no single segment of our society can 
accomplish the job alone. | think it 
also fair to state that in the light 
of human experience, we shall never 
be able to completely stamp out 
criminal activity nor will we even be 
able to apprehend and successfully 
prosecute every malefactor. 
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If prosecution is to act as a deter- 
rent, it should be swift and should 
be followed by adequate punishment. 
The first step in this chain must 
necessarily be a prompt and full dis- 
closure to the authorities coupled 
While 
this is usually forthcoming, there are 
many instances where the hope of 
salvage has prompted some surety 
companies to withhold evidence of 
crime until after all attempts at sal- 
vage have proved unproductive. At 
this point, they suddenly develop a 
keen interest in the ends of justice. 
Even this interest frequently wanes 
on the day of sentence. I have had 
where the insurance carrier 
has been perfectly willing to recom- 
mend a suspended sentence, if in 
exchange, it could effect even token 
restitution. I recall one instance 
where the surety company’s repre- 
sentative bluntly told me, “Mr. Kid- 
der, I don’t get any medals for send- 
ing people to jail. My company is 
only interested in how much salvage 
has been recovered.” This sort of 
company apparently regards the 
courts and the district attorney as 
a collection agency. We don’t get 
any medals for sending people to 
jail either, nor do we derive any 
sadistic pleasure from so doing, but 
I am convinced that, no matter how 
difficult it may be to evaluate the 
effect of punishment, it does never- 
theless constitute a deterrent to the 
commission of crime. If not, our 
entire penal system must be revised. 


with complete cooperation. 


cases 


Reduction Pessible 


In most cases, there isn’t much 
that can be done to prevent the in- 
surance carrier from being victimized 
by those who are willing to resort 
to criminal conduct. However, there 
are areas where more intensive in- 
vestigation might uncover fraudulent 
practices and materially reduce the 
losses which are attendant upon such 
practices. This is particularly true 
in the field of automobile and _ per- 
sonal liability insurance. Grand ju- 
ries have on more than one occasion 


expressed amazement and concern 
at the apparent laxity with which 
such claims are processed. 

The companies have taken some 
steps to remedy this situation but 
there is still a great deal of room 
for improvement. The 
of Casualty and Surety companies 
has done an excellent job, but un- 
fortunately they frequently do not 
enter the picture until after the 
claims have been paid. A few years 
back, a situation was reported to 
us which involved the activities of a 
most unusual trio. The master-mind 
in this set-up was a character named 
Benny Bercholtz, now deceased; an 
insurance broker named _ Frank 
Stella; and last but by no means 
least, an unscrupulous attorney, 
Maurice A. Spiritos. Although 
Bercholtz undoubtedly sired the en- 
tire operation, Spiritos soon took 
over, and under his direction things 
really got rolling. 


\ssoctation 


Big Man on Campus 


Spiritos was an unusual character. 
At Brooklyn Law School, which he 
attended, he was known as an opera- 
tor. President of his class and of 
his law fraternity, he was a big man 
on campus. Members of the judici- 
ary and political figures frequently 
adorned the dais where Spiritos pre- 
sided as toastmaster. 

Just how or why he got involved 
with Bercholtz and Stella was never 
clearly established although it was 
quite evident that the legitimate 
practice of the law did not provide 
him with the income he needed to 
operate as the big shot he fancied 
himself. 

When the matter was first re- 
ported to us by the association we 
did not have enough evidence to act 
upon although there was obviously 
something wrong with the activities 
of the Equitable Automotive Service 
Inc.—the corporate name under 
which Spiritos and his confederates 
operated. We applied to the Court 
of General Sessions for a wiretap 


(Continued on the next page) 





Insurance Frauds—Continued 


but our application was denied. This 
set-back did not discourage the peo- 
ple of the Casualty and Surety Asso- 
ciation. They continued to screen 
all files where Equitable estimates 
appeared, and they finally developed 
a pattern which disclosed an amazing 
similarity as to place and type of ac- 
cident. Considering the frequency 
with which Cadillacs were bouncing 
off the pillars of the West Side High- 
way, we all wondered how it sur- 
vived. At this point, they returned 
to our office again, and two detec- 
tives the 


reviewed : 


were assigned to 
Hundreds of files 
motor vehicle registrations were 
carefully checked ; and hundreds of 
witnesses, including insurance com- 


case. 
were 


pany personnel, were examined in 
the office and before the Grand Jury. 

Our combined efforts paid off. 
Appreximately 60 individuals, in- 
cluding Bercholtz, Stella and Spir- 
itos, were indicted and ultimately 
all were convicted with the excep- 
tion of Bercholtz, who died suddenly. 


Certain aspects of this investiga- 
tion are worthy of note. In the first 
place, it was obvious that the sys- 
tematic swindling of the insurance 
companies which had been going on 
for several years, could not have 
been accomplished without a com- 
bination of laxity and dishonesty by 
insurance personnel, The laxity was 
not difficult to establish, and we did 
succeed in getting enough evidence 
to permit indictment and prosecution 
of three company appraisers, but I 
feel sure that others were involved. 
A pattern of gifts to adjusters run- 
ning the gamut from free lunches 
to freezers was developed, but could 
not be corroborated. 

However, running through all of 
the files examined, there was a du- 
plication of names and vehicles in 
claims against the same company 
which could hardly have escaped 
detection by anyone who was really 
looking. Company officials blamed 
it on the admittedly large volume 
of claims which have to be processed, 
but the investigation reflected an 
almost incredible indifference. It 
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seemed that the companies were cotti- 
pletely unconcerned with the increas- 
ing cost of property damage claims. 
They seemed secure in the knowl- 
edge that the increased costs would 
be passed on to the general public 
in the form of increased premiums, 
as indeed they have been. 

The variety of persons who were 
seduced by Bercholtz and company 
into becoming a part of this con- 
spiracy is a sad reflection upon the 
morals of the community. People 
who were essentially honest, law- 
abiding citizens somehow felt differ- 
ently about cheating an insurance 
company. 


No Qualms of Conscience 


Lawyers, bankers, beauticians, 
pharmacists, cooks, cab drivers, 
countermen, laborers, salesmen, 
merchants and manufacturers all 
yielded to the sinister suggestions 
of Spiritos and Stella with no ap- 
parent qualms of conscience. In rare 
instances, pressing financial needs 
were a contributing factor, but in 
many cases there was no such ex- 
planation and the financial benefits 
to be derived were relatively in- 
significant. 

This is the way it usually worked. 
For one reason or another, your car 
needed body work, and you brought 
it into the Equitable shop for repairs. 
You might have been referred to 
them by your insurance broker or 
you might have picked them at ran- 
dom. When you arrived at the shop, 
you would usually be referred to 
Spiritos, who immediately ques- 
tioned you about your insurance, 
and whether the damage was covered 
or not, he would work out a scheme 
whereby all your damage would be 
taken care of at the expense of the 
insurance company even if you had 
a $50 or $100 deductible clause. If 
you did not carry collision, they 
would still take care of you by mak- 
ing your liability carrier pay the 
damage. All you had to do was fill 
out an accident report in which you 
stated that for one reason or other 
you had collided with two parked 
cars, usually Cadillacs, Chrysler 
Imperials or Buick Roadmasters. 
The time, place and circumstances 
of the alleged accident were all pro- 
vided by Spiritos. How any honest 
claim adjuster could believe that such 
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an accident could occur, with dam- 
ages to each of the three cars in 
the alleged accident running in ex- 
cess of $2,000 without the slightest 
personal injury is beyond my com- 
prehension, but this pattern with 
slight variations occurred over and 
over again. While many of the 
minor conspirators broke down and 
told us the truth after a relatively 
short period of interrogation, others 
gave us a run for our money. | 
remember particularly a pharmacist 
who was employed at a large drug 
store in the Bronx. He told us a 
beautiful story about taking his wife 
to supper and the theatre. He re- 
membered it well. It was their an- 
niversary. They had parked their 
car in West 52nd Street between 
10th and 11th Avenues. When they 
returned, the car was a mess bvt 
the perpetrator had very kindly left 
his card in the windshield. When 
we told him that we could definitely 
establish that he worked at the drug 
store until 11:00 p.m. that night, 
he suddenly remembered that the 
accident did not occur on their an- 
niversary after all. What really hap- 
pened was that when he quit work 
that night, he suddenly developed an 
irresistible yen for a piece of cheese 
cake, so he and his wife drove down 
from the wilds of the North Bronx 
at 11:30 p.m. to satisfy this craving 
for cheese cake. 


Punishment 


We only scratched the surface and 
the amount involved in our indict- 
ments, an amount which could be 
established with certainty in a crimi- 
nal court, was in excess of a quarter 
of a million dollars. I wish that I 
could report that swift and adequate 
punishment ensued. Such was not 
the case, however. All of the defend- 
ants pleaded guilty with the excep- 
tion of Benny Bercholtz and Mark 
Spiritos. Poor Benny’s case went 
directly to the Court of Last Resort 
from which there is no appeal. 
Spiritos was tried in the Court of 
General Sessions, and after three 
weeks, the jury found him guilty on 
three counts of conspiracy and four 
counts of grand larceny in the first 
degree. 

In the face of a strong recom- 
mendation by the district attorney 
for a substantial jail sentence, an in- 
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frequent position for the district at- 
torney to take, the court neverthe- 
less suspended sentence and placed 
the defendant on probation. Those 
who have worked with me and 
against me during the years that | 
have served as an assistant district 
attorney will, I am sure, attest to 
the fact that I am not a blood-thirsty 
prosecutor, but this man did not de- 
serve a suspended sentence. 

There were absolutely no mitigat- 
ing circumstances or extenuating 
factors of any kind. This was not 
a crime of passion committed on the 
spur of the moment. For a period 
of two and one-half years, the de- 
fendant had been engaged in a well- 
planned course of criminal conduct, 
motivated by nothing but greed and 
avarice. Although a member of the 
bar who had taken an oath to uphold 
and defend the law, he aided, abetted 
and counseled others to commit 
crimes. As a result of his conduct, 
at least a score of people will bear 
the burden of a criminal record for 
the rest of their lives, the insurance 
industry has suffered losses running 
into hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars, yet the court saw fit to extend 
the greatest possible clemency to 
this man. Why? You will have to 
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answer that question. 
my comprehension. 

There are very few cases involv 
ing substantial losses where care and 
prudence would not have mitigated 
the extent of the loss, but there are 
situations where checking is difficult. 
In a great many others, the loss has 
already occurred before the insur- 
ance industry has an opportunity to 
act. 


It is beyond 


The Brenner Case 


Some readers will undoubtedly re- 
call the Brenner case. Brenner, a 
former surrogate and county judge 
in Westchester County, attorney for 
the I.L.A., and a director of the First 
National Bank of Yonkers, swindled 
a group of banks and commercial 
factors out of a sum in excess of one 
million dollars. 

Working with an ex-con named 
William Singer, and with the help 
of his faithful amanuensis, Norma 
Boucher, he flooded the market with 
forged notes and counterfeit stock 
certificates of the bank of which he 
was a director. 

The fantastic story of this unholy 
three working through the night in 
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a hotel suite, with Norma Boucher 
numbering the certificates, another 
confederate forging the signatures of 
the appropriate bank officers, and 
William Singer carefully spreading 
the certificates on the beds and on 
the floor to dry was almost incredi- 
ble. However, by sunrise the original 
7500 shares had multiplied in a man- 
ner exceeded only by the miraculous 
seven fishes and five barley loaves 
of the New Testament. 

Within a few months, the bogus 
certificates were being offered to 
banks and factors in New York and 
New Jersey. Some of them found 
their way as far north as Albany, 
and as far south as Atlantic City. 
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rate — 


— changes 


AUTO FILINGS 


REVISED AUTOMOBILE physical dam- 
rates filed in Delaware, the 
District of Columbia, Maine and 
Massachusetts by the National Auto- 
mobile Underwriters Association, 
became effective August 1. The 
changes result in average increases 
of 2.6% in Maine and 1.7% in 
Massachusetts, and an average re- 
duction of 2.5% in the D. of C. while 
the overall rate is virtually un- 
changed in Delaware. 

The National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters and the National 
Automobile Underwriters Associa- 
tion have introduced their single 
limit combination automobile policy 
and revised their rates in New Mex- 
ico effective August 1. Rates for 
bodily injury and property damage 
combined were increased an average 
of 13.5% for private passenger cars 


age 





Any kind of a check would have 
disclosed that half of the banks in 
the metropolitan area had batches of 
stock certificates bearing identical 
numbers, but no one thought to check 
on such a distinguished borrower. 
However, chance finally caught up 
with Brenner and his confederates. 

3renner gave a batch of these cer- 
tificates to a commercial factor, who 
in turn repledged them with a bank. 
A day or two thereafter, Brenner, 
who was unaware of the fact that 
the factor had repledged the securi- 
ties, went to the same bank to obtain 
a loan. When the bank’s loan officer 
saw the stock certificates, he recalled 
having seen a similar batch, and he 
proceeded to check with the First 
National Bank of Yonkers. 

Judge Brenner made a clean breast 
of it early in the investigation, but 
it took many weeks of painstaking 
investigation to tie in Singer and 
3oucher. In this case, justice was 
swift and sure. Substantial prison 
sentences were imposed which the 
defendants are now serving. 


and 9.4% for commercial vehicles 
and reduced 2.6% for garages buy- 
ing broad coverages. Automobile 
physical damage rates were increased 
about 1%. 

The National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters and the National 
Automobile Underwriters Associa- 
tion have revised their automobile 
rates in Maryland. The new rates 
became effective August 1. Liabil- 
ity rates for the basic amounts were 
increased 1.2% for private passenger 
cars and 7.8% for commercial ve- 
hicles and reduced 0.3% for garages. 
Medical payments premiums were 
reduced an average of about 15% 
for private passenger cars. Rates 
for physical damage coverage were 
reduced an average of 0.5%. 


LIABILITY RATE INCREASES 
REVISED OWNERS’, landlords’ and 
tenants’ bodily injury liability rates 
for schools, theaters and residences 
classifications in New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania, and the theaters and 
residences classifications in Wiscon- 
sin filed by the Mutual Insurance 
Rating Bureau became effective 
August 2. The changes result in 
the following average increases: 
Schools: N. J.—30.0% Penna.— 
19.2% ; Wis.—no change. Theaters: 
N. J.—27.6%; Penna—25.0% ; 
Wis.—27.6%. Residences: N. J.— 
18.1%; Penna—4.7%; Wis— 
9.6%. 


FIRE SURCHARGE 


GRADED SURCHARGES depending on 
the extent of cleared area and the 
quality and quantity of local fire 
protection will be charged on struc- 
tures located in the most hazardous 
brush fire area of Los Angeles and 
Ventura Counties, California, ac- 
cording to an announcement of the 
Pacific Fire Rating Bureau. The 
surcharges are applicable to all new 
and renewal policies dated on or 
after July 28 and to all policies ef- 
fective after September 28. 
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RATE REGULATORY LEGISLATION 


H. CLAY JOHNSON 
Executive Vice President 
of the Royal-Globe Insurance 
Companies 


r MAY BE helpful to begin by dif- 
i eiisiattie insurance from other 
types of business—and in doing so 
I hope you will forgive me if what 
I say is slightly repetitious, since it 
is difficult to be original in reference 
to subjects which are a matter of 
almost daily concern to us. 

First, let me distinguish other 
types of business subject to public 
regulation. A danger which has 
arisen from the enactment of Public 
Law 15 and the host of regulatory 
legislation which followed in _ its 
wake is that many people have come 
to identify the insurance business 
with other businesses which are sub- 
ject to public regulation. There are, 
of course, wide differences between 
the two. In most instances, a busi- 
ness subject to public regulation is a 
form of “public utility” enjoying a 
special franchise granted by the state 
or local authority which gives it a 
position of a limited monopoly. Be- 
cause of the absence of competition, 
the law generally makes sure that 
the rates charged by such a public 
utility do not exceed an amount nec- 
essary to provide a reasonable return 
on its investment—instead of allow- 
ing it a margin of profit based upon 
its volume of sales. In other words, 
the essence of a typical public utility 
is the absence of a risk element and 
the guarantee of a fair return. In 
contrast, the very essence of the in- 
surance business is the risk element 
and the absence of any guaranteed 
return. The insurance business is 
the epitome of free enterprise by 
reason of the wide-open competition 
which exists between thousands of 
agents and hundreds of companies, 
no one of which enjoys anything re- 
sembling a monopoly or an exclusive 
franchise. 

We know that insurance has been 
held to be a business impressed with 
a public interest, which accounts for 
the fact that it is subject to regula- 
tion in many respects, including 
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price regulation. But insurance 
rates approved by the state authority 
are merely “par for the course,” so 
to speak, and each company must 
enter into intense competition first 
to sell its product and second to stay 
within the margins provided in the 
rates for operating costs, always with 
the risk of ending up with a loss in- 
stead of a profit. Hence, in all fair- 
ness, the provision in the insurance 
law allowing a “reasonable under- 
writing profit” should be judged in 
the same light as margins of profit 
found reasonable for other unregu- 
lated lines of business conducted on 
a competitive basis as risk ventures. 

The problem of price regulation 
in the insurance business is, and al- 
ways has been, how to regulate in a 
manner which will protect the public 
and at the same time be fair to all 
competitors, while still preserving 
vigorous competition. 


Unregulated Businesses 


Next, let me distinguish insurance 
from non-regulated types of com- 
petitive enterprise. While, to be 
sure, stock companies engage in in- 
surance with a profit motive, never- 
theless they perform at the same 
time an essential public service. 
Hence, insurance is not a business 
in the ordinary sense of pricing and 
marketing. I believe this distinction 
is important for the purpose of pre- 
venting the application of certain 
economic theories which do not fit 
the insurance business, or which re- 
quire considerable modification when 
applied to it. I refer, of course, to 
such as the law of supply and de- 
mand and the so-called “law of the 
market place,” as well as certain 
other general concepts of 
petition. 

Many views expressed 
insurance business would appear to 
be based largely on the refusal to 
recognize insurance as being differ- 
ent from other types of business, and 
to recognize that some economic 
theories are not fully applicable to 
insurance. Failure to make such dis- 
tinctions can do injury not only to 


free com- 


about the 


the insurance industry but more im- 
portantly to the public. In the case 
of ordinary business, the only thing 
to fear from the erosive effects of 
vigorous competition is the growth 
of monopoly through the attrition of 
marginal units. This 
phenomenon has occurred in many 
of our major industries such as steel, 
automobile, rubber, petroleum, etc. 
However, our antitrust laws already 
provide sufficient safeguards against 
threats of monopoly, and the point 
| wish to make is that in other in- 
dustries unbridled price competition 
does not adversely affect the public, 
since customers still enjoy the full 
availability of the manufactured 
product and there is no drying up of 
markets and the like. Such is not so 
with respect to insurance. Uncon- 
trolled price competition in insur- 
ance automatically would lead to a 
greater and greater selectivity of 
risk, which in turn would lead to a 
limited market for the non-selected 
risk with the final result a serious 
injury to the public through lack of 
insurance protection or prohibitive 
pricing of insurance for undesirable 
risks, or both. In insurance it is not 
merely a question of eliminating so- 
called marginal and inefficient busi- 
ness units in favor of larger enter- 
prises, as has taken place in the gen- 
eral business field, but it is really a 
question of preserving the availabil- 
ity of insurance protection to the 
public as an essential service. 


economic 


Excessive Competition 


But the danger does not stop there. 
If excessive and uncontrolled price 
competition took full effect in the 
insurance field and marginal business 
units were eliminated, invested capi- 
tal would also take flight and insur- 
ance capacity would become a critical 
problem. This in turn would exert 
a crippling effect on other branches 
of the economy by hindering busi- 
ness ventures requiring protection 
against financial risk. 

The final outcome 
further government 


would be 
intrusion into 
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the insurance business, because just 
as nature abhors an atmospheric 
vacuum so also does our political 
system abhor an economic vacuum. 
| know of no better way to invite the 
government, state or federal, to in- 
trude in our business than by allow- 
ing the superselectivity of risks to 


cfeate a vacuum in the insurance 
market and leave unfulfilled a public 
need for adequate insurance cover- 
age. 

Thus, the insurance business is 
unique. While it is a little bit like 
other regulated business and also a 
little bit like unregulated business, 
it is not identical with either and is 
really in a class by itself. 
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cles. Many of your clients and pros- 
pects have a fairly large investment 
in these classes of personal property 
—one they want to protect. 

It’s good reason to recommend that 
the Personal Articles Floater be car- 
ried. No other policy provides the 
same “all risks” protection on these 
valuables. Moreover, it can be written 











to round out the coverage of any of 
the homeowners’ package forms. 

In short, this inland marine floater 
offers special opportunities to pro- 
ducers who want to go a step beyond 
the basic package plans—by broaden- 
ing coverage, providing better value to 
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point it up with the solid advantage 
that our service facilities can give in 
building inland marine volume from 
personal and business sources. 
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Today, great emphasis is being 
placed upon improvement of insur- 
ance merchandising methods and 
rating and marketing techniques. 
Insurance regulation should not pre- 
vent these advances, but it must be 
sure that these changes take place 
gradually and in orderly fashion 
without losing sight of the essential 
facts that insurance is a business im- 
pressed with a public interest, that 
the public is at all times dependent 
upon the availability of insurance 
coverage at fair, non-prohibitive 
prices, and that the rates charged 
should be geared to preserve the in- 
surance market and not to destroy 
it. Insurance is particularly vulner- 
nable in this economic era because 
inflation affects insurance costs so 
directly and so adversely, here again 
marking an important distinction 
from ordinary business where profits 
generally rise along with prices. 

Next, I would like to mention the 
various types of regulation that have 
been attempted and briefly to explain 
the characteristics and consequences 
of each. But before I get into that, 
perhaps it would be well to recite 
some of the historical background of 
insurance rate regulation. 


Paul vs. Virginia 


Regulation of the insurance busi- 
ness by state government had its 
origin over one hundred years ago. 
At first, such regulation was con- 
cerned with the licensing of insur- 
ance agents, which in 1886 gave 
rise to the famous case of Paul vs. 
Virginia, where the United States 
Supreme Court held that the insur- 
ance business did not constitute 
“commerce” and, therefore, was out- 
side Federal power and within the 
retained power of the states. This 
decision was reaffirmed many times 
during the succeeding 75 years, 
which had the effect of exempting 
the insurance business from the Fed- 
eral antitrust laws. Insurance de- 
partments were eventually created 
in all states for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the public against insolvency, 
deception and incompetence of insur- 
ance companies and producers. Some 
of the states, however, adopted anti- 
trust laws which applied to insur- 
ance and many also passed so-called 
“anti-compact” laws which specifi- 
cally attempted to prohibit concerted 
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rate making in insurance. The re- 
port of New York’s Meritt Commit- 
tee in 1911 gave support to the 
principle of cooperative rate making 
under state supervision and this was 


a major factor in bringing about the - 


repeal of the anti-compact laws and 
the establishment of rating bureaus. 
In 1914 the United States Supreme 
Court decided in the German Alli- 
ance case that states could under 
their police power also regulate in- 
surance rates. By the time of the 
SEUVA decision in 1944, approxi- 
mately 26 states were regulating 
workmen’s compensation rates, 18 
fire rates, 7 automobile liability rates 
and 2 general liability rates, 


McCarran Act 


The SEUA case overruled Paul 
vs. Virginia and held the insurance 
business to be interstate commerce, 
thereby making it subject to the 
Federal antitrust laws. Since the 
Supreme Court many years before 
had already declared price fixing to 
be “illegal per se” under the Federal 
antitrust laws, the SEUA decision 
necessitated the so-called McCarran 
Act, making the Federal antitrust 
laws inapplicable to insurance to the 
extent such business is regulated by 
state law. This in turn required the 
remaining states to regulate con- 
certed activity with respect to insur- 
ance rates in order to provide a 
country-wide exemption from the 
Federal law. 

Following the McCarran Act, 
procedures were initiated through 
the so-called “All-Industry” Com- 
mittee, working in conjunction with 
a corresponding committee of the In- 
surance Commissioners, to recom- 
mend among other things a model 
type of rate regulatory law which 
would satisfy the requirements of 
state regulation under the McCarran 
Act. Some of my readers may not 
know that a committee of lawyers 
in the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters conducted at that time a 
thoroughgoing legal study of this 
entire subject. They concluded that, 
generally speaking, the most prac- 
ticable form of rate legislation was a 
set of statutory standards coupled 
with supervisory powers vested in 
the Commissioner. The committee’s 
report stressed three features which 
they regarded as of primary impor- 
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Four years before the ANNEXATION OF TEXAS 


On March 1, 1845, President Tyler brought about the annexa- 
tion of Texas to the United States by a joint resolution of 


Congress. 


Four years earlier, in Camden, New Jersey, a group of 
business and civic leaders had met and formed The Camden 
Fire Insurance Association. Today, 120 years later, The 
Camden has attained an enviable reputation in the insurance 
field by simple application of the Golden Rule . . . by guarding 
with care the funds entrusted to it and by serving the public 
through conscientious and qualified independent agents. 
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tance under such a system: first, the 
state should establish standards by 
which the lawfulness of rates may be 
measured ; second, the Commissioner 
should have power to investigate and 
determine whether the rates meet 
the statutory standards and prohibit 
their use if they do not; and third, 
the Commissioner should, through 
his licensing power or otherwise, 
have control of the operation of rat- 
ing bureaus. The Committee of 
Lawyers then considered the follow- 


ing alternative forms of rate regula- 
tion, all being presumed to contain 
the three fundamental features above 
recited : 

1. A statute requiring that filings be 
made and approved by the Commis- 
sioner before they are used. 

2. A statute requiring that filings be 
made and permitting them to become 
effective after a reasonable time un- 
less disapproved by the Commis- 
sioner, 
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3. A statute requiring filings to be 
made but permitting their immediate 
use, subject to the power of subse- 
quent disapproval by the Commis- 
sioner, 

4. A statute the same as No. 3 ex- 
cept that filings would be required 


only as ordered by the Commis- 
sioner, 

5. A statute requiring no filings and 
providing for no direct supervision 
by the Commissioner but permitting 
the courts to determine conformity 
with statutory standards upon proper 
action by the Attorney General or 
private parties. 
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known by the agencies we keep... 


COMMERCIAL STANDARD 


The Committee came to the con- 
clusion that the form of regulation 
prescribed in Nos. 1 and 2 was more 
strict and that required by No. 5 
less strict than was requisite to 
satisfy the requirements of the Mc- 
Carran Act. The Committee felt 
that the form of regulation in No. 4 
permitting the Commissioner an 
area of discretion in requiring rate 
filings would satisfy the require- 
ments of the Act. Nevertheless, in 
judging the regulatory system as a 
whole, the Committee attached a 
great deal of importance to the re- 
quirement of filing since it placed 
the Commissioner in a better posi- 
tion to pass judgment on rates and 
to exercise his power of control. 
Accordingly, the Committee’s recom- 
mendation was a combination of the 
forms of regulation in Nos. 3 and 
4 which would require filing but give 
the Commissioner power to waive 
it for certain classes, or vice versa. 

As you know, the “all-industry” 
pattern eventually took the form of 
No. 2, requiring filing but making 
the rates automatically effective 
after a waiting period. This was 
contrary to the National Board’s 
recommendation. The reason was 
that, despite the McCarran Act, cer- 
tain segments of the business, and 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 

FORT WORTH, TEXAS some Commissioners, still believed 
that it was necessary, legally and 
otherwise, to have every rate filing 
approved by the Commissioner, The 
“all-industry” pattern was a com- 
promise between these two positions. 
Despite good intentions to the con- 
trary, it is generally recognized that 
the “‘all-industry” pattern has oper- 
ated as a “prior approval” law de- 
spite the careful avoidance of the 
word “approved” in the bill. 
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Widespread Reappraisal 


The Senate Subcommittee on 
Antitrust and Monopoly has been 
engaged for some time in an investi- 
gation of the insurance business 
which, among other things, has re- 
sulted in a reappraisal of rate regu- 
lation by the various states. This has 
caused the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners and _ all 
segments of the business to engage 
in a similar reappraisal. In this con- 
nection, it is important to note that 
the 1946 decision of the Supreme 
Court in the Prudential vs. Benja- 
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min case and the 1958 decisions in 
the National Casualty and American 
Hospital cases have now made it 
abundantly clear that the McCarran 
Act gives the states the widest lati- 
tude in determining methods of 
regulation. No one would seriously 
contend today that only state-pro- 
mulgated or state-approved rates 
constitute “regulation” within the 
meaning of the McCarran Act. 


Existing Methods 


Within the framework of the vari- 
-ous criteria which I have described 
as being peculiarly applicable to the 
insurance business with respect to 
price control, and within the his- 
torical and legal framework of in- 
surance rate regulation which | have 
delineated, I would like now to do 
what I promised earlier, which is to 
mention the several types of rate 
regulation presently existing in the 
various states and describe certain 
recognized characteristics and con- 
sequences of each. 

At the outset of this recital, I 
think it is fair to say that existing 
forms of rate regulation in the vari- 
ous states generally fall into one of 
the four forms mentioned first above 
(the fifth form has not been followed 
in any state). However, as a pre- 
liminary we should interpolate an- 
other form, and that is where rates 
are actually fixed by the state super- 
visory officials instead of being 
initiated by the industry. This form 
exists in Texas for fire and automo- 
bile and in Massachusetts for com- 
pulsory automobile liability insur- 
ance. Taking this form of regulation 
first, its main defects are that it de- 
prives the industry of pricing initia- 
tive and thereby eliminates a large 
area of competition, with the result 
that the public loses whatever bene- 
fits are recognized as flowing from 
vigorous competition. Another im- 
perfection in such form of regulation 
is that it surrounds insurance rates 
with inescapable political considera- 
tions. A third and consequential im- 
perfection is that when necessary 
rate increases are withheld due to 

political considerations, it causes 
companies to suffer severe under- 
writing loss and brings about a de- 
terioration of the insurance market. 

As I have already pointed out, the 

“all-industry” pattern of regulation 
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providing for a “waiting period” is 
generally recognized as being tanta- 
mount to the “prior approval” type 
of regulation, therefore I can discuss 
Nos. 1 and 2 together. The principal 
imperfections attaching to this form 
of regulation are as follows: first, it 
is an extremely rigid type of law 
which allows little flexibility to the 
rate filer and thereby discourages 
competitive innovations; second, it 
leads to almost interminable delay 
in obtaining approval of rate filings; 
and, third, it surrounds rate filings 
with almost the same degree of po- 
litical considerations as mentioned 
above in the case of state-made rates, 
with the similar consequences of un- 
derwriting loss and market deterio- 
ration when approval of necessary 
rate increases is withheld. 


Mandatory Membership 


Before leaving this “prior ap- 
proval” form of regulation, mention 
should be made of the so-called 
“mandatory rating bureau” laws 
which exist in Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, Mississippi and the District of 
Columbia, the effect of which is to 
force all licensed companies to be- 
long to a single rating bureau and to 
adhere to its rate filings, subject to 
limited deviation rights. In addition 
to the general defects of “prior ap- 
proval” laws already noted, the 
“mandatory rating bureau” type also 
has the effect of almost eliminating 
competition on rates and forms. 
While the absence of competition re- 
lieves somewhat the competitive dis- 
advantage of delays encountered in 
obtaining approval of filed rates, it 


does not relieve the industry as a 
whole from the resulting adversity 
nor does this benefit the public. 

The third form of regulation men- 
tioned above was one requiring rate 
filings but permitting their immedi- 
ate use subject to subsequent disap- 
proval. This type of regulation has 
existed for many years in a number 
of states, and, judging by the ex- 
perience in those states, none of the 
above-mentioned imperfections has 
developed. Some theoretical imper- 
fections under this type of regulation 
are the encouragement of rate wars 
and destructive competition, the dis- 
integration of rating bureaus, the 
erosion of orderly rate-making proc- 
esses and the removal of effective 
regulatory power from the Commis- 
sioner. But the actual experience 
has proved otherwise and generally 
speaking the insurance market has 
been preserved to greater degree and 
the public has suffered less than in 
“prior approval” states. 

The fourth type of regulation, as 
mentioned above, exists in California 
and Idaho and, to some extent, in 
about six other states—the concept 
being to dispense with rate filings 
generally, or to require them only 
within the discretion of the Commis- 
sioner, or to predicate his exercise 
of discretion upon the presence or 
absence of competition. Here again, 
experience shows that while the 
same theoretical imperfections per- 
taining to the encouragement of rate 
wars and destructive competition, 
etc., could attach, the actual experi- 
ence has been otherwise. The only 
apparent imperfection of such a sys- 
tem is the one recognized by the 
committee of lawyers, as mentioned 
previously, and that is that the ab- 


sence of rate filings does not place 
the Commissioner in as good a posi- 
tion to pass judgment on rates and to 
exercise his power of control—but 
even this has not been regarded as 
serious by reason of the presence of 
vigorous competition which has 
proved to be an effective deterrent 
against rating abuses. 

I suppose we should remind our- 
selves that we live in an imperfect 
world and the business community 
is no exception, and that it is too 
much to expect any system of regu- 
lation to cure all imperfections. 
Therefore, in viewing insurance rate 
regulation we should deal in rela- 
tives rather than absolutes and take 
that system which provides more 
good effects and fewer bad. 


Rate Changes—from page 140 
W.C. DEVELOPMENTS 


REVISED WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
rates filed by the National Council 
on Compensation Insurance became 
effective July 1 in Kansas. The re- 
visions result in an average increase 
of 7% made up of increases for man- 
ufacturers of 9.5%, for contracting 
risks of 8% and for all others of 
4.5%. Revisions in rates filed by the 
New York State Compensation In- 
surance Rating Board result in an 
average decrease of 5.7%. 

The Florida premium tax on 
workmen’s compensation insurance 
has been reduced from 2.5% to 
2.0%. Governor Nelson of Wiscon- 
sin has signed into law a bill raising 
maximum benefits in that state. Bills 
increasing maximum and minimum 
benefits have been passed by the 
Penna. House of Representatives. 
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Abrams & Bogue: Winthrop Clement, 
formerly public relations manager of 
American International Insurance Groups, 
has been named a member of this adver- 
tising agency, which specializes in insur- 
ance accounts. 


Aetna Ins. Co.: Arthur C. Kenyon has 
been promoted to Manager of the Roch- 
ester, N. Y. office. He will be assisted 
by Special Agents Lester W. Stuhlman and 
Chapin Blake. 


Aetna Life: Perry W. Merchant and 
Frazier P. Shipps have been promoted to 
secretaries-claims. Elmer W. Beasley has 
been appointed to the position of assistant 
secretary-claims and Henry Randall, as- 
sistant secretary-liability underwriting. 


Alexander, Sexton & Carr, Inc.: A promi- 
nent Houston, Texas insurance agency, 
Langham, Langston, Burnett & Dyer, has 
become a partner and shareholder. 


All American L & C: Thomas Caldwell 
Howard has been appointed as Agency 
Builder in Western Pennsylvania. 


Allstate Ins. Cos.: Regional office execu- 
tive mugger ge are as follows: William 
E. Gohean, field sales manager, West Hart- 
ford, Conn.; William J. Brown, district 
sales, Harrison, N. Y.; Desmond J]. Noland, 
district sales, Indianapolis; Richard §S. 
Winton, policy service division, Michigan; 
J. Robert Ludeman, regional sales super- 
visor-life, accident, sickness, Long Island; 
Carl H. Sapp, district sales, Houston; Wil- 
liam T. Frazier, regional sales supervisor- 
life, accident, sickness and Harry F. Wil- 
son, district sales, Pasadena. 

Other regional office appointments are 
Clarence J. Rodine, field sales, Seattle; 
Donald D. Weir, district sales, New Jersey; 
Robert J]. Palmer, district sales, Houston; 
Jim Lobsitz, district sales, Sacramento; 
Donald G. Gross, assistant claim manager, 
Eastern Zone office, White Plains, N. Y.; 
John W. Allen, operating division, Roches- 
ter; Robert J. Odle, district sales, Seattle; 
True A. Rice, accounting division, Menlo 
Park; Theodore H. Ousley, Jr., assistant 
claim manager, Atlanta; and Frederick R. 
Haile, district sales, Jackson, Miss. 

New sales manager of the Special Ac- 
counts division, Skokie, Ill. is Rolland A. 
Hillas, Jr. 

John Illingworth has been named re- 
gional manager for the Vancouver, B. C., 
regional office which serves policyholders 
in the provinces of British Columbia, Al- 
berta, and Saskatchewan. He joined All- 
state in Toronto, Ont., in 1953 as an agent. 


Atlantic Cas. Co.: Raymond A. Stocker is 
Resident Manager of the new branch 
office at 400 North St. Paul Street, Dallas. 
He will be assisted by: Richard W. Mc- 
Keon, A& H; Todd J. Ryan, Life & Group; 
and Harold W. Sims, Fire & Marine. 
Robert S. Weatherly has been named casu- 
alty manager and William V. Collins is 
manager of the property ins. dept. 


American Ins. Group: Kenneth C. Nelson 
has been promoted to the position of Su- 
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perintendent in the Fire and Marine Un- 
derwriting dept. in the Newark, N. J. home 
office. New Claim Manager in the Min- 
neapolis branch office is Andrew F. 
Koppes. 


American Surety/Pacific National Fire: 
The new Eastern Regional office is at 110 
William Street, N. Y. C. Administrative 
offices remain at 100 Broadway. 


Appleton & Cox: Joseph L. Flach has 
been named State Agent for Connecticut. 


Associated Adjusters of Arizona, Inc.: 
New staff members are Robert V. Peterson 
and L. N. Hamilton. 


Berkshire Mutual Fire Ins. Co.: Lawrence 
M. Davis has been named New Jersey 
Field Representative in Westfield. 


Brown & Sons, Geo. F.: IV. C. Briesmeis- 
ter, manager of the New York Office, has 
been named an assistant vice president. 


Brown Brothers Adjusters: This firm has 
absorbed the firm of F. E. Tidwell & Co., 
Pasadena, Cal. 


Buffalo Insurance Company: The com- 
pany’s middle department will be located 
at Mt. Royal and Cathedral Streets, Balti- 
more 1, Maryland instead of its former 
quarters at Cynwyd, Pennsylvania. 

Russell W. Mullin has been appointed 
state agent in the Ohio-Western Pa.-W. Va. 
territory. 


Buntin, Wiley: Business incorporated un- 
der the following officers: President and 
treasurer, Wiley Buntin; vice-president, 
Robert E. Buntin; secretary, Mrs. Violet 
Buntin, 


Cadillac Brokerage Corp.: New executive 
offices are at 97-45 Queens Blvd., Forest 
Hills, New York. 


Cadman & Young: This Buffalo, N. Y. ad- 
justing firm has been re-organized as Cad- 
man Adjusters, Inc., following the resig- 
nation of Mr. Young. 


Canadian National Railways: /. Cun- 
ningham, previously senior methods ana- 
lyst, data processing dept., has been named 
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insurance manager to succeed H. C. Car- 
rington, retired. 


Celina Ins. Group: Thomas H. Hayes 
is special agent in Illinois and Wisconsin. 
Special agent for home office territory is 
Thomas H. Forsthoefel. Wilbur B. Lup- 
ton is assistant to Pennsylvania special 
agent. 

Complete underwriting facilities have 
been opened at the branch office 9800 
Virginia Beach Blvd. David L. Granger 
will supervise underwriting operations. 


Cherokee Ins.: Jack E. Gryder has re 
cently been promoted to the position of 
state agent for the state of Mississippi. 
William F. Detron has been appointed 
state agent in Alabama. 


Combined Ins. Co. of America: Joseph 
B. Cleary, who has been appointed counsel 
for this company, has been corporation 
attorney and assistant to the chairman of 
the board of Helene Curtis Industries, Inc. 


Commercial Union-North British Group: 
Assistant U. S. manager T. B. Lee has 
been transferred from the head office to 
Dallas, Texas, where he will head opera 
tions in that state. 


Continental-National Group: Ray W. 
Reed has been promoted to state agent of 
central and southern Illinois for the Na 
tional of Hartford Cos. He succeeds W. R. 
Martin who is going into the local agency 
business. 

Herbert S. Abrahamson has been ap 
pointed adminstrative assistant to Robert 
I. Schaller, vice-president. 

W. James Knox has been employed as 
associate manager in Detroit and Wayne 
County, Michigan, for the fire, marine 
and multiple peril division where he will 
be associated with Associate Manager T. B. 
Maberry, State Agent C. E. Bennett, and 
Superintendent V. R. Martens. 


Crawford and Company: New branch 
offices have been opened at Des Moines, 
Iowa (George M. Crawford, manager): 
Omaha, Neb. (W. L. Woodard, manager); 
Duluth, Minn. (W. G. Rees, manager); 
and Ocala, Fla. (William M. Rowan, man- 
ager). 


Crum & Forster: Albert F. Sinton has 
been appointed assistant vice-president in 
charge of the Metropolitan Agency De- 
partment succeeding C. Lloyd Blanchard, 
retired. 


Despard & Co., Inc.: This New York 
insurance brokerage firm has moved from 
One Cedar Street to larger quarters at 
89 Maiden Lane. 


The Employers’ Group: Kenneth R. 
Koontz, formerly assistant examiner of 
the home office claim department, has 
been appointed superintendent of that de- 
partment. 


Employers Mutucl of Wausau: ft. / 


Dvorak has been re-named New York 
(Continued on the next page) 
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office resident 


vice-president succeeding 
Dale Snure, 


deceased. Mr. Dvorak held 
the same position earlier before being 
named resident vice-president of the 
branch office in Wausau. 


Farmers Mutuat: 4r/ 
chief accountant, 
ant treasurer. 


Babler, formerly 
has been named assist- 


Fidelity and Deposit Co. of Maryland: 
Charles Fuller, Jr.. who has been a mem- 
ber of the home office claim department, 
has been appointed an attorney in the 


Boston claims office, succeeding R. Shed- 
rick Meek, retired. 


The Fund Ins. Cos.: Edgar H. Lion, Jr., 
formerly manager of the Pacific research, 
development and sales department, has 
been appointed assistant to the manager 
of the Pacific department. James L. 
Kirschbaum, CPCU, leaves his post as 
manager of the Salt Lake City branch 
office to succeed Mr. Lion in his former 
post. 


The Futterman Corp.: This New York 
City realty firm has added to its holdings 
Bergman and Lefkow Insurance Service, 
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Because foot injuries are among ma- 
jor causes of costly industrial acci- 
dents, our safety engineers concen- 
trate on methods of preventing them. 
Protective shoes, loading techniques 
and machine sateguards are among 
many details given intimate atten- 
tion to keep employees healthy and 
working. 


Precision Safety Engineering 
Pays Dividends 


Increased production and lowered 
net costs of insurance are among re- 
sults. It’s a reason Pacific Employers 
Workmen’s Compensation policy- 
holders have received more than 
$29,000,000 in dividends! 
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Inc., Berkow Corp., and Bergman Ex- 
change Agency, Inc., all of Chicago; and 
Bergman’s Exchange Agency, Inc., of 
Miami, Fla. 


General Appraisal Company: This com- 
pany is transferring its administrative and 
general office operations from Seattle, 
Wash. to Los Angeles. 


General Fire and Casualty Company: 
Alvin A. Knapp has been appointed man- 
ager of the fire division of this company. 


General Reinsurance: Joseph L. Kelley, 
formerly a facultative underwriter in the 
home office, has been named manager of 
a new regional office in Chicago, which 
will handle facultative reinsurance for 
the north central area. 


Great American Ins. Co.: George B. 
Flight has been appointed manager of 
operations in Mass. and R. I. Associated 
with him will be fieldmen N. B. Dyer, 
J. J. Hagerty and W. L. Mason in the 
Boston office and R. G. Stubbert in the 
Providence office. 


Hanover Ins. Group: William T. Davis 
has been appointed as manager of the fire 
department in the Texas branch office. 


Harleysville Ins. Cos.: William A. Gum, 
Inc., general agency for these companies, 
will move its offices late this fall from 
Line Lexington, Pa. to larger quarters in 
a building recently purchased by the 
agency, at 414 West Main Street, in Lans- 
dale, Pa. 


The Hartford Ins. Group: Joseph B. 
Greenwood and B. J. Casy, Jr. have been 
appointed to the staff of the group train- 
ing center. They will serve as instructors 
in the fire and inland marine section. 

Douglas J. Coats, formerly a casualty 
underwriter in the Wash., D. C. office of 
The Hartford Accident and Indemnity 
Co., has been appointed office manager 
of that office. Harold B. Weeks has been 
promoted to New England district en- 
gineer for this company. 


Hawkeye-Security: Don Hutchings has 
been appointed head of methods and 
procedures of this and the United Secu- 
rity Ins. Co. He will establish methods 
and procedure operations for all depart- 
ments of the companies. He formerly 
served as chief of home office automobile 
underwriting. Lee Inhofe, former assist- 
ant chief of the automobile underwriting 
division, has been named division chief 
to succeed Mr. Hutchings. 


Houston Group: 7. Fred Wood of Los 
Angeles has been appointed resident vice 
president in charge of West Coast opera- 
tions for the Houston Fire and Casualty 
Insurance Company and The General In- 
surance Corporation. Mr. Wood served as 
president of the Founders’ Insurance Com- 
pany and has also held executive positions 
with the Southern California Automobile 
Club, Allstate Insurance Company and the 
Pacific Employers Insurance Company. 


Indiana Lumbermens Mutual Insurance 
Company: Special agents James T. Ber- 
gen and George W. Long have been ad- 
vanced to the positions of field super- 
visors in western New York and the east- 
ern division which includes eastern New 
York, Connecticut, Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island respectively. 


Industrial Underwriters Insurance Com- 
pany: Lawrence H. Orth has joined this 
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company as senior underwriter in its Dal- 
las office. 


Inter-State Assurance Company: lV. /. 
Holt has been named presifient "of this 
company. 


Jay & Benisch, Inc.: Charles C. Wohl- 
reich has been elected executive vice 
president of this Newark, New Jersey in- 
surance agency. 


Johnson & Higgins: Jeremiah J. Barkie, 
manager personal accounts department, 
has been elected an assistant vice presi- 
dent. 


Kemper Insurance: Three Canadian staff 
appointments by Lumbermens Mutual 
Casualty Company have been announced; 
C. D. Burke, to district manager of one of 
three revised territories in Ontario; J. E. 
Jaques, to personnel manager; and G. G. 
Turner, to staff member of the newly 
named multiple-line department. 


Key Insurance Exchange: 4. Arthur 
Hirschhorn has been appointed chief of 
the accounting and data processing bureau 
of this reciprocal. 


Liberty Mutual: Vice president William 
R. Farquharson has been named man- 
ager of the company’s New York Divi- 
sion with headquarters at the company’s 
Rockefeller Plaza office. He formerly was 
division sales executive. 

H. Gordon Rohrer, assistant secretary 
for both the casualty company and the fire 
insurance company, has_ received the 
added appointment as manager of the 
reinsurance department with headquarters 
in the home office. 

The following claims department or- 
ganizational changes have been made: 
Ansel C. Rogers, claims manager, Louis- 
ville, to assistant division manager, At- 
lanta; Austin K. Letson, chief adjuster, 
Miami, to claims manager, Louisville; 
Alfred J. Bush, supervisor, Tampa, to 
chief adjuster, Miami; Robert A. Colburn, 
chief adjuster, liability, Boston, to assist- 
ant division manager, Boston; and Rich- 
ard A. Bennett, supervisor, East Orange, 
N. J., to staff assistant, home office, Boston. 


Lumber Mutual Fire: George H. Sweezey 
has been named chief casualty under- 
writer. 


Lyle Adjustment Company: This com- 
pany has moved into its own home office 
building at Two Thousand North Seventh 
Street, Phoenix, Ariz., at the same time 
creating a Phoenix branch office at the 
same address. The new branch is super- 
vised by G. S. Wade. 

Ray M. Kohl, formerly with Sayre and 
Toso, has been appointed manager of the 
new Phoenix office. 


Markel Service, Inc: James I. Wickens, 
formerly manager of the special accounts 
division of Allstate Insurance Company, 
has been appointed western production 
manager. 


Maryland Casualty Company: William 
J. Monahan has been appointed manager 
of the fire and marine division and Wil- 
liam R. Kearns, manager of the fire de- 
partment. 

William L. Jackson, who has been man- 
ager of the casualty department has been 
appointed resident manager of the Los 
Angeles office. 
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Nationwide Insurance: James R. Willis 
has been named director of sponsor rela- 
tions, Will Hellerman elevated to direc- 
tor of community relations and Harry E. 
Hamilton made director of policyholder 
participation. 


National Union Insurance Companies: 
Norwood Smith Pierson has been named 
production manager of the East Orange, 
New Jersey office. 


New Hampshire Group: Special agent 
Howard Sargent has been assigned to de- 
velop business in the central New York 
area. 

Robert K. Irwin has been named special 
agent in Albany, N. Y., and Paul E. 
Thompson has been appointed special 
agent in Denver. 


Jose ph D. Rezner has been named state 
agent in Wisconsin and the upper penin- 
sula of Michigan. 


Northwestern National Insurance Com- 
pany: James F. Morrison, has been made 
assistant controller, Ray F. Waitrovich an 
assistant auditor and David J. Schmechel 
claims examiner in the home office claims 
department. 


Ohio Farmers: John W. Stevenson, for- 
merly special agent, has been named state 
agent in eastern Penna. 


Pacific Employers Group: 3B. Porter 
Cochran who has been serving as execu- 
tive special agent in the Corpus Christi 
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area has been named resident vice-presi- 
dent in the Dallas office. 


Pacific Indemnity Group: Richard S. 
Button, manager of the Cincinnati office, 
has been elected a resident vice-president. 
Donald Jack Yancey has been appointed 
Florida state agent and Philip F. Jenkins 
engineer servicing that state. 


Pacific of New York Group: Arthur J. 
Forenza has been appointed state agent 
and will supervise Conn. and R. I. He 
will be assisted by James A. McKeown, 
special agent, recently transferred from 
the home office to Meriden, Conn. 


Parks & Co.: A San Francisco office of 
this company, general agents for the Wil- 
shire Ins. Co., and surplus line brokers, 


has been established at 233 Sansome 
Street. It is under the underwriting su- 
pervision of Andrew A. Laistner, who 
previously was the Lloyd’s casualty de- 
partment manager of H. M. Newhall & 
Co. 


Penn Eastern Adjusters: In addition to 
the home office of this Indiana, Pennsyl- 
vania adjusting firm being moved to new 
and larger quarters at 834 Philadelphia 
Street, it has opened two new offices at 
1120 12th Avenue, Altoona, and _ the 
Swank Bldg, Johnstown. 


The Phoenix of Hartford Ins. Cos: 4r- 
min J. Mueller has been appointed 
comptroller and Arthur E. Crandall as- 
sistant comptroller. 


Phoenix of London Group: Norris C. 
Blackburn has been named special agent 
for the state of Tennessee. 
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Preferred Insurance Company: Jay M. 
Rowland, Jr., has been elected claims 
secretary. 


Reliance Insurance Company: Robert J. 
Ward has been appointed special agent 
for the Philadelphia branch office. He 
was formerly at the head office. 


Retail Credit Company: A new branch 
office has been opened in Mt. Lebanon, 
Pennsylvania, with Wilbur G. Thomas as 
manager. 


Roane, Inc., John: This Baltimore firm of 
adjusters has merged with Scruggs and 
Spencer Insurance Adjusters of Roanoke, 
Va. The firm will retain the Roanoke 
office, operating under the Roane name. 


Royal-Globe Insurance Companies: /d- 
ward T. Grant formerly manager of the 
payroll audit department has been named 
administrative assistant for casualty opera- 
tions. Gilbert C. Nourse has been ap- 
pointed casualty manager with immediate 
administrative supervision over special 
risk, casualty underwriting planning, red 
shield and assigned risk departments. 
David H. Mcllvain has been made man- 
ager of the casualty underwriting depart- 
ment succeeding Mr. Nourse. He formerly 
was assistant manager of the special risk 
department. Charles H. Hepburn has 
been appointed manager of the payroll 
audit department where he has been 
serving as assistant manager. 

John W. Henry has been appointed 
superintendent of the Chicago multiple 
lines department. He formerly was super- 
intendent in casualty underwriting opera- 
tions for the Chicago office. In Atlanta, 
Robert M. Kershaw has been appointed 
multiple lines superintendent. He was 
State agent in Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina. 

W. H. Forney, formerly at Omaha, has 
been transferred to New Orleans as cas- 
ualty manager. James R. Ormsby has been 
named casualty manager to succeed Mr. 
Forney at Omaha. For the past two years 
he has been supervising casualty under- 
writer at the St. Louis office. Richard H. 
Long has been appointed special agent in 
the Southeast Nebraska field. Henry A. 
Tartre has been named special agent at 
Portland, Maine. Joseph M. Hudson has 
been named boiler and machinery special 
representative for Pennsylvania and South- 
ern New Jersey. Curtis D. Padgette, for- 
merly an agency secretary in New York, 
has been appointed associate regional 
manager at Atlanta, Georgia. 


S & E International LTD: This new firm 
reinsurance brokers, located at 55 John 

New York City, has been formed by 
pe Peent J. Daenzer, president. Named as 
vice president and director, was Martin 
Clement Trevor Jones, formerly an ad- 
visor to the Nordstern Group of Insur- 
ance Companies in Cologne, Germany, 
and previously active in insurance in Eng- 
land and Western Europe. 


St. Paul Group: James A. Russeth, for- 
merly an assistant underwriter in the 
home office property department, has been 
made special agent in New Mexico. 
Safety engineer-premium auditors David 
J. Trettel, Richard F. Leibensperger and 
Charles D. Kuehn have been assigned to 
Atlanta, Georgia, Columbus, Ohio and 
Aberdeen, South Dakota, respectively. 


Standard Accident: Carroll H. Albaugh, 
formerly with New Amsterdam Casualty, 
has been named claim dept. manager in 
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Baltimore. 
associate 
been 


William A. Thayer, formerly 
manager in Indianapolis, has 
named manager there, succeeding 
Edward M. Curry, retired. 

A new claim office has been opened in 
Vineland, N. J., staffed by field representa- 
tive Robert J. Thompson, and claim rep- 
resentative Edgar M. Davis. 


Stuyvesant Group: Robert A. Gerhard, 
formerly with American Casualty, has been 
named assistant accident and health man- 
aver, 


Transamerica Group: E. S. Ricker, for- 
merly manager, has been named resident 
vice president; L. Barton Cannel, for- 
merly assistant manager of the agency 
and production depts. in the New York 
office, has been named manager; and Mil- 
lard Taylor has been appointed claim 
manager. 


Travelers: Fire-marine agency dept. ap- 
pointments: Swift S. Sparks, formerly man- 
ager in Little Rock, Ark., has been ap- 
pointed manager in Richmond, Va.; and 
Reece C. Johnson, Jr., formerly assistant 
casualty-fire manager in Orlando, Fla., has 
been named to succeed Mr. Sparks in 
Little Rock. 

Harvey J. Saffeir, formerly assistant 
actuary, accident and group actuarial 
dept., has been named assistant secretary, 
group dept. Frank E. Walton, formerly 
fire-marine manager in Richmond, Va., 
has been appointed assistant rg genres: 
ent of agencies in the casualty-fire agency 
department. 


Trinity Universal: Edward Ostendorf has 
been named special agent for southern 
Ohio. 


Underwriters Salvage Co.: George J. 
Wells, formerly general agent of the 
Pacific Coast dept., has been named to the 
new post of executive advisor, and is suc- 
ceeded as general agent by Warren W. 
Finke, previously executive supervisor in 
the Pacific Coast dept. 


United Pacific Group: A new regional 
office to serve bond underwriters has been 
opened in Minneapolis, with William J. 
Cotter, former fidelity and surety manager 
in Spokane, as manager. Named assist- 
ant manager in the new office was Einar 
N. Bugge, formerly in the northwest bond 
dept. in the home office. 


USAIG: John C. Barrows has been ap- 
pointed to the newly created position of 
underwriting analyst of the United States 
Aviation Underwriters, Inc., aviation man- 
agers for the United States Aircraft In- 
surance Group, and will be reporting di- 
rectly to the executive department. 


United States Fidelity and Guaranty: 
Urban M. Krier, formerly assistant maa- 
ager at Milwaukee, succeeded Robert F. 
Phillips on June 1, upon the latter’s re- 
tirement after thirty-seven years. William 
P. Lenahan, formerly assistant manager 
at the Boston office, succeeded William 
C. Burke who retired July 1 after forty- 
four years of service. 


Volpe Co., W.A.: Ronald R. VanDuzer, 
formerly with General Mutual, has joined 
the staff of this Newburgh and Monti- 
cello, N. Y. firm of adjusters. 


Zurich-American: Donald R. Dunning, 
formerly assistant actuary in the health 
dept., has been named associate actuary 
of the group. 
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C.P.C.U. DESIGNATIONS 
As A RESULT of the June 1961 exam- 
inations, 306 persons completed all 
of the examination requirements for 
the C.P.C.U. designation. This fig- 
ure and other statistics show the con- 
tinued expansion of the C.P.C.U. 
program. The 306 examination com- 
pleters are slightly above the former 
record of 303 in 1959. Moreover, 
the number of persons taking exami- 
nations as well as the number of ex- 
aminations taken set new highs of 
2,790 and 3,584 respectively. More 


than 290 of this year’s examination 
completers have already filed satis- 
factory evidence of the fulfillment of 
the insurance experience require- 
ment for the designation, and several 
others undoubtedly will do so within 
the near future. Five persons who 
completed examinations in prior 
years fulfilled the experience require- 
ment this year. Therefore, it is ex- 
pected that in excess of 300 will be 
eligible to receive the designation at 
the national conferment in Washing- 
ton on September 28. 
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Mutual effort gave Athos, Porthos and Aramis—The Three Musketeers — an 


extra competitive edge. It still works. With Northwestern, a 100% agency mutual, 
you have two telling (and selling) advantages—the savings of a strong mutual 
company, the services of your own independent agency. 


You'll find it a good combination — and it’s Mutual. 


Write 
Northwestern 
today —for 
all the 
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BADGER MUTUAL Insurance Company 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Elected President 


Gerry E. Seider, formerly secretary and head of the 
underwriting division, has been elected president and 
chairman of the board of Badger Mutual Insurance 
Company, Milwaukee, succeeding the late Gary H. 
Kemper. Roy E. Budde, vice president and head of the 
claims service division, has been elected secretary-treas- 
urer of the company. 


BERKSHIRE MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts 


Name Changed 


The name of this company has been changed to the 
Berkshire Mutual Insurance Company. 


COMBINED Insurance Company of America 
Chicago, Illinois 


Named Vice President 


W. J. Nevermann, chief investment officer, has been 
appointed a vice president of this company. 


COMMERCIAL UNION-NORTH BRITISH 
GROUP, New York, New York 


Elected Secretary 


Wayne Rogers, formerly manager of the Texas serv- 
ice office, was elected secretary of this group, effective 
September 1. 


COUNTRY MUTUAL Insurance Company 


Bloomington, Illinois 
New Headquarters 


This company and its affiliate, the Country Life In- 
surance Company, has moved their headquarters from 
43 Fast Ohio Street, Chicago, to 1701 Towanda Av- 
enue, Bloomington, |Tlinois. 


1961 


Far Sejtemler, 


EMPIRE MUTUAL Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


New Headquarters 


This company has moved its principal office from 
220 South 16th Street to 1604 Walnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 


EMPLOYERS MUTUALS OF WAUSAU 


Wausau, Wisconsin 
Reinsurance Division 


These companies have established a reinsurance divi- 
sion, headed by E. R. Sturgeon, vice president. Accord- 
ing to J. M. Sweitzer, president of the companies, it is 
expected that most of the initial volume will arise from 
fire and allied lines, although contracts will be written 
with both fire and casualty companies, and that most of 
the reinsurance probably will be of the treaty type. 


FARMERS INSURANCE GROUP 


Los Angeles, California 
Named Vice President 


Evan Lougheed has been appointed vice president in 
charge of sales for this group. In his new position he 
will also become a member of the executive committee. 


THE FRENCH UNION and Universal Insurance 
Company, New York, New York 


Name Changed 


The name of this company has been changed to The 
French Union Insurance and Reinsurance Company. 


GENERAL REINSURANCE CORPORATION 
New York, New York 


Vice President and General Counsel 


Roy C. McCullough, formerly assistant general coun- 
sel of Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co., has been ap- 
pointed vice president and general counsel of this corpo- 
ration. 


GLENS FALLS Insurance Company 
Glens Falls, New York 


KANSAS CITY FIRE and Marine Insurance 
Company, Kansas City, Missouri 


100% Acceptance 


The offer by the Glens Falls Insurance Company to 
exchange one share of its capital stock for each share of 
Kansas City Fire and Marine Insurance Company stock 
outstanding has been brought to a close with the acquisi- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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GLENS FALLS, KANSAS CITY—Continued 


tion of a 100% interest by the Glens Falls. The Kansas 
City Fire and Marine will continue to operate as a 
separate company with headquarters in Kansas City, 
Mo. 


GREAT SOUTHWEST Fire Insurance Company 


Phoenix, Arizona 
Named President 
Stuart H. Struck, president of the Dairyland Mu- 


tual Insurance Company, Madison, has also been named 
president of this company. Control of the Great South- 
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west was recently acquired by Struck and other officers 
and directors of the Dairyland and of the Fortune 
National Life Insurance Company, Madison, of which 
Struck is also president. According to the new presi- 
dent, Great Southwest will write general fire and marine 
coverage, “With emphasis on risks where owners have 
difficulty obtaining adequate coverage through ordi- 
nary channels.” 


HOUSTON FIRE and Casualty Insurance 
Company, Fort Worth, Texas 


Named Vice President 


John Dorsey has been promoted to vice president in 
charge of the automobile department of this company. 


INTERNATIONAL Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Additional Stock Sold 


This company has sold an additional 10,000 shares of 
$100 par stock at $800 a share thus increasing its 
capitalization from $1 million to $2 million and adding 
$7 million to the surplus account. The company reports 
that the additional funds result in an increase in the 
policyholders’ surplus to approximately $13,400,000. 


KEMPER GROUP 


Chicago, Illinois 
Disability Policy 


The companies of this group have introduced a guar- 
anteed renewable disability policy sold on an individual 
basis which will pay up to $800 a month for loss of in- 
come with lifetime benefits for accident disability and 
sickness benefits up to age 65. The policy is guaranteed 
renewable to age 65. It will be sold to executives be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 59 who have an annual income 
of $6,000 and up. Benefits, in multiples of $100 a 
month, may go as high as 80% of gross earnings. 


LIBERTY MUTUAL Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 


New Vice Presidents 


|. Albert Burgoyne, H. Russell Davis, Jr., and 
Charles D. Oliver have been elected vice presidents of 
this company. Burgoyne heads the personal risk de- 
partment and Davis is manager of the group accident 
and health department at the home office. Oliver is 
manager of the southern division, Atlanta, Ga. 


METROPOLITAN MUTUAL FIRE Insurance 


Company, Cheltenham Township, Pennsylvania 


New Headquarters 


This company has changed its principal address from 
Philadelphia to 300 Ryers Avenue, Cheltenham Town- 
ship, Montgomery County, Pennsylvania. 
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NATIONAL BLUE CROSS ASSOCIATION 
Chicago, Illinois 


New President 


Walter J. McNerney of the University of Michigan 
has been named president of this Association. He 
succeeds James E, Stuart who has been named chair- 
man of the board of governors. 


NATIONAL SAFETY MUTUAL Insurance 
Company 

NATIONAL SAFETY INSURANCE Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Reinsured 


All policy and other liabilities of the National Safety 
Mutual Insurance Company were reinsured and as- 
sumed by the National Safety Insurance Company, a 
stock casualty company, effective July 12. Plans call 
for the voluntary dissolution of the mutual company. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE Insurance Company 


Manchester, New Hampshire 
Increased Dividend 


This company has declared a quarterly dividend of 
$.60 per share payable October 2 to stockholders of 
record September 8. Earlier quarterly dividends de- 
clared this year were at the rate of $.55 per share. 


PACIFIC EMPLOYERS GROUP 


Los Angeles, California 
Executive Elections 


The following executive appointments have been 
made in the companies of this Group. For the Pacific 
Employers Insurance Company, Victor Montgomery, 
Jr. has been named executive vice president and treas- 
urer and W. N. Adams and John C. Sutherland, vice 
presidents. For the Allied Insurance Company, John 
T. Gurash has been elected chairman of the board, R. 
A. McGuire, president and Stanton Haight, H. C. 
Dickey and B. F. King, vice presidents. For the 
California Union Insurance Company, H. C. Dickey and 
B. F. King have been elected vice presidents and Don 
Frost, secretary and treasurer. Mr. Frost has also been 
made treasurer of the Meritplan Insurance Company 
and secretary and treasurer of the California Food In- 
dustry Insurance Company. For this latter company, 
John T. Gurash has been elected chairman of the board 
and B. F. King, vice president. 


PREFERRED Insurance Company 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Vice President 
Weldon H. Harris, formerly assistant vice president, 


has been elected vice president-underwriting of this com- 
pany. 
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SECURITY GENERAL Insurance Company 


SECURITY FIRE and Indemnity Company 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


Vice President and Actuary 


James C, Wilson has assumed the position of vice 
president and actuary of the Security General Insur- 
ance Company and the Security Fire and Indemnity 
Company both of Charlotte, N. C. He will assume 
responsibility for home office procedure and rates and 
the accounting duties of vice president and treasurer 
Paul W. Vogel, who resigned as of August 15. 


STATE AUTOMOBILE Insurance Association 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
New President 


Myron J. McKee, Jr., treasurer, has also been 
elected president of Automobile Underwriters, Inc., 
attorney-in-fact for this reciprocal exchange. He suc- 
ceeds his father, who has been named chairman of the 
board. 





REINSURANCE 


FRANK | 
BURNS inc. 
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TOWER INSURANCE GROUP 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


New Policies 


The Wolverine Insurance Company has introduced 
a new multiple peril policy which it describes as offer- 
ing complete protection to service stations in one policy. 
Coverages include fire and lightning, extended coverage, 
vandalism and malicious mischief, business interrup- 
tion, burglary and robbery, building glass on a compre- 
hensive basis, broad form automobile liability and physi- 
cal damage coverages, contractual and fire explosion 
lease liability, plus premises and operations liability, 
product liability, auto non-ownership liability, medical 
payment, hoist and collision damage to customers’ cars 
and garage keepers lease liability. The policy is written 
for one or three years with no audit. 

A new guaranteed renewable income protection plan 
has been introduced by the Federal Life and Casualty 
Company. It covers total disability due to sickness or 
accident, partial and non-disabling accidental injury 
with optional accidental loss of life and medical expense 
reimbursement. The disability income protection fea- 
tures are available to age 65 with the policy automatically 
converting to hospitalization for the life of the insured 
at age 65. 


TRANSAMERICA GROUP 


San Francisco, California 


Group Enlarged 
Reorganization 


More than 80% of the outstanding common stock of 
the Pacific Finance Corporation has been presented in 
exchange for stock of the Transamerica Corp. on the 
basis of two shares of Pacific Finance common for 1.16 
shares of Transamerica preferred. The Transamerica 
preferred is convertible to common stock of the com- 
pany. The offer of exchange, which originally closed 
on July 31, has been extended to August 21. The Pacific 
Finance owns control of the Marathon Insurance Com- 
pany, The Olympic Insurance Company and the Pacific 
Fidelity Life Insurance Company, all of Los Angeles. 
The Transamerica Group consists of the Pacific Na- 
tional Fire, Transamerica, Premier, Automotive, Ameri- 
can Surety, Surety Fire, Occidental Life and American 
Life of New York. 

The following personnel changes have been made in 
the reorganization of the American Surety and the 
Pacific National Fire Insurance Companies. Henry 
Ernst, vice president, has been transferred from San 
Francisco to New York, where he will be attached to 
the newly created sales-research and business develop- 
ment department. R. R. Rounds, formerly vice presi- 
dent in charge of Mid-Atlantic Department in Philadel- 
phia, has been transferred to San Francisco to take 
charge of the companies’ operations on the Pacific 
Coast. Sheldon S. Pond, newly elected vice president, 
will move from New York to Philadelphia where he will 
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be regional manager for the Mid-Atlantic Region. 
George Garner, vice president of both companies, was 
elected vice president of the Premier Insurance Com- 
pany and will assume nationwide responsibility for 
developing of fire lines in Premier and the Paramount 
underwriting of Pacific National. 

James McLaughlin, newly elected vice president, is 
to be in charge of all underwriting and will be in the 
administrative offices in New York City. George Lamb, 
newly elected vice president, will be in charge of all 
service operations. N. F. Henry, formerly secretary- 
treasurer of Pacific National, has been elected vice presi- 
dent of both companies and will remain in San lran- 
cisco. Gilbert Jones, assistant secretary, has been placed 
in charge of the development of fire and allied lines. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY and Guaranty 


Company, Baltimore, Maryland 
Executive Elections 


Wilbur F. Smith has been elected a vice president, 
Karl H. Doerre advanced to assistant vice president 
and Richard D. Reinhardt made an assistant secretary 
of this company. Mr. Smith, who had been assistant 
vice president in the fidelity-surety departments, will 
assume charge of the research and review department. 


WORCESTER MUTUAL FIRE Insurance 


Company, Worcester, Massachusetts 
New Headquarters 


This company has moved its headquarters from 49 
Elm Street to 440 Lincoln Street, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts. 


New Directors 


Allied Insurance Company (Los Angeles, California): H. 
C. Dickey, Stanton Haight and B. F. King, vice presidents 
of the company and William H. Erwin and Stafford R. 
Grady. 


California Food Industry Insurance Company (Los An- 
geles, California): B. F. King, vice president of the com- 
pany and Stafford R. Grady. 


California Union Insurance Company (San Francisco, 


California): Stafford R. Grady and John C. Sutherland. 


Insurance — of North America (Philadelphia, 


Pennsylvania): Thomas S. Gates, a director and chairman 
of the executive committee of the Morgan Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York and Secretary of Defense 
during the Eisenhower administration. 


Kentucky Insurance Company (Louisville, Kentucky): James 
R. Montgomery, partner in the Simms-Montgomery In- 
surance Agency, Springfield, Kentucky. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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NEW DIRECTORS—Continuved 


Maine Insurance Company (Portland, Maine}: S. George 
Zauderer, who is active in the real estate investment 
field with affiliations including Knott Hotels Corporation, 
Victoria Hotel and Hotel Beacon in New York, Ambassa- 
dor East Hotel, Chicago, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
Philadelphia and Ambassador Hotel Atlantic City; David 
;. Fischman, chairman of the board of § ayre and Fisher 
Brick ¢ ompany, New York City and Albert J. Caplin, 
ident of Charles A. Company, Inc., 


Ph ladelphia investment bankers. 


pres Taggart and 


St. Paul Fire and Marine Insurance Company (St. Paul, 
Minnesota): Revel D. Harman, president of Webb Pub- 
lishing Company, St. Paul. 


COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS—from page 8 


Examined 
Atlantic Casualty & Fire Ins. Co. 
Catauba !ns. C ‘ : 
Cudd & Coan Underwriters, Inc 
National Fidelity Ir ( 


ae .Columbia, S c. 
..Columbia, S. C. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


VIRGINIA Licensed 
Associated Traff Clubs Ins. Corp. 


Alexandria, Va. 


Admitted 
Amalgamated Casualty Ins. C 
American Soutt ns ray 
Criterion Ins. Co. io Washington, D. C. 
Pioneer American Ins. .Fort Worth, Tex. 
Security Gener. <i patie Winston Salem, N. C. 


Washington, D. C. 
.Atlanta, Ga. 


ern 
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ure on Galveston’s 
sun drenched beaches. Whole- 
some family fun that you and 
your children will always re- 
member. 30 miles of sand and 
surf, foreign ships, tropical 
splendor ... all on Galveston 
Island. Your family resort 
hotels are the Buccaneer and 
the Galvez (family rates —no 
charge for children under 12). 


Write for folder, P. O. Box 59, Galveston, Texas 
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WASHINGTON 

National Emblem Ins. Co. 
American Reinsurance Co. 
Grangers Mutual Ins. 


Admitted 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Am. Security Ins. Co. 
Bankers Ins. Co. of Penna. 
Cosmopolitan Mutual Ins. Co. 


Licensed 
Mountaineer F & C, Ins, Co. 


WISCONSIN 
Timber Mutual Ins. Co. 


Licensed 
of Am. es 6 


Admitted 
American Bankers Ins, Co. of Fla. 
Empire Indemnity Ins. Co 
Wolverine Ins. Co. ... 


VIRGIN ISLANDS Admitted 
Fidelity and Deposit Co. of Md. ..... 


ALBERTA 
Bankers and Traders Ins. Co. 
Nat'l Employers’ Mut. Gen. 


Admitted 
5 ee 
Ins. Assoc. 


ONTARIO Admitted 
Commerce and Industry Ins. Co. 

Nat'l Employers’ Mut. Gen. Ins. Assoc. Ltd. 
United Canada Ins. Co. 


Withdrew 
Metropolitan Fire Assur. Co. ......... 
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Commerce and Industry Ins. Co. ... 
Nat'l Employers’ Mut. Gen. Ins. Ass'n . 
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Metropolitan Fire Assur. Co. ........... 
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Ass’n Notes 


Florida Association of Insurance Agents: 
James M. Newton has been elected presi- 
dent. Others named to office are: George 
H. Sweet, first vice-president; Louis A. 
Hawkins, second vice-president; Richard 
S. McKay, state national director. 


Florida Inspection and Rating Bureau: 
Jack R. Flood has been named to succeed 
the retiring Robert P. Goodloe as man- 
ager. Arthur B. Jones is the new senior 
assistant manager and Omar A. Huff 
will become assistant manager. 


General Adjustment Bureau, Inc.: Stan- 
wood R. Searles, formerly associate man- 
ager, has been appointed manager of the 
casualty division, Eastern department. 
James H. Donaldson, who has been as- 
sociate manager of the casualty division, 
Eastern department other than New 
England, has been transferred to the na- 
tional executive department as manager, 
casualty training. 

Fred Kracke has been appointed gen- 
eral adjuster at the New York City ad- 
justing office. His former post as branch 
manager at Fall River, Mass. will be 
assumed by Donald T. Corrigan. 

The Hagerstown, Maryland branch 
office has been moved to 498 North Poto- 
mac Street, P. O. Box 416, Hagerstown. 

The new location of the Jersey City, 
N. J. branch office is 408 Summit 
Avenue, Jersey City 6. 


Honorable Order of the Blue Goose, 
International: The National Capital 
Pond has elected the following new offi- 


cers: Most Loyal Gander, James M. 
Buzard, Firemen’s Ins. Co. of D. C.; 
Supervisor of the Flock, A. Wayne Wood- 
worth, Wiseman & Co.; Custodian of the 
Goslins, Charles W. Kemp, Travelers Ins. 
Co.; Guardian of the Pond, Colin L. 
Ward, Ward Adjusting Co.; Wielder of 
the Goose Quill, Charles M. Smith, Na- 
tional Union of Pittsburgh and Keeper 
of the Golden Goose Egg, Kenneth H. 
White, Chas. E. Wilson Co. 


Kentucky Insurance Department: The 
newly-created post of supervisor of policy- 
holder services has been filled by Claude 
Daniel Dickerson. 


National Association of independent 
Ins. Adjusters: New members: Frontier 
Adjusters, Inc. (William J. Rocchio) 
Phoenix, Ariz.; and Scott Wetzell Com- 
pany, California Division (Benjamin 
Horton) Los Angeles. 

Insurance Claims Services, Charleston, 
S. C., has been approved for continued 
membership under the ownership of Mrs. 
Sam J. Enis, who succeeds her husband. 


National Association of Independent 
Insurers: Twenty-two companies have 
been admitted to membership. New mu- 
tual members are: American Mutual, Des 
Moines, Iowa; Consumers Mutual, Jack- 
son, Mich.; Farm Bureau Mutual Ins. Co. 
of Arkansas, Inc., Little Rock; Michigan 
Educational Employees Mutual, Detroit; 
Midwest American Mutual, Des Moines; 
State Farmers Mutual Tornado, Cameron, 
Mo.; and Western Plains Mutual, Fort 
Dodge, Iowa. 

New stock company members are: All- 
Star, Milwaukee; Aviation Employees, 


Silver Springs, Md.; Banner Casualty, Chi- 


cago; Financial Liability, Los Angeles; 
International Cas., Atlanta Ga.; Lincoln 
Cas., Springfield, Ill.; Long Island, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Market Ins., Chicago; National 
Emblem, Skokie, Ill.; Petroleum Cas., 
Houston; Security Fire & Ind., Charlotte, 
N. C.; Standard Guaranty, Atlanta; Trans- 
atlantic Reinsurance, N. Y. C.; and United 
National, Philadelphia. 


National Association of Insurance 
Agents: Robert W. Strain, CPCU, CLU, 
a member of the Texas State Board of 
Insurance, has been appointed executive 
secretary. 


National Fire Protection Assn.: Ernest 
E. Juillerat, Jr. has been appointed as- 
sistant editor of the Fire Record Depart- 
ment. 


Ohio Assn. of Casualty & Surety Rep- 
resentatives: New officers are: President, 
John Donnelly, America Fore; secretary 
treasurer, Norman Aylesworth, US.F. & 
G.; first vice-president, Robert Sewell, 
Royal Globe; second vice-president, Harry 
Moreland, Maryland Casualty. 


Society of C.P.C.U., Inc.: The New York 
Chapter has elected the following: Rudolf 
S. Christiansen, president; first vice-presi- 
dent, Glenn D. Schwenker; second v. p., 
Milton R. Ulrich; Stanley Butwin, secre- 
tary; and treasurer, Wallace R. Smith. 


Virginia Assn. of Ins. Agents, Inc.: 
Julian H. Rutherford, Jr. is president. 
Other officers are J. Norvell Trice, vice- 
president and chairman of the board; 
Edwin J. Morgan, state national director; 
and Richard L. Beale, Jr., secretary-treas- 
urer. 
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Obituaries 


Dew: Thomas R. Dew, vice-president of 
the Federal Insurance Company, died 
August 10 at the age of 64. Mr. Dew 
began his insurance career with the Aetna 
Casualty and Surety Company, becoming 
manager of the Richmond office in 1921. 
He joined Chubb & Son in 1925 and was 
appointed assistant to the president of 
United States Guarantee and manager of 
its agency department in 1931. In 1953 
when the company was merged into the 
Federal, he became a vice-president of the 
resultant company. 


Mr. Dew served on various committees 
of the National Association of Casualty 
and Surety Companies and the National 
Association of Casualty and Surety Execu- 
tives. He was a past president of the Drug 
and Chemical Club and of the Virginia 
Society of New York; a member of the 
University Club, the Commonwealth Club 
(Richmond), the St. Nicholas Club, the 
Society of Colonial Wars and the Kappa 
Alpha Fraternity. He also was a perma- 
nent member of the New York Grand Jury, 
a vestryman of St. James Episcopal Church 
and in 1960 Chairman of the Fund Rais 
ing Committee of Fire and Casualty Divi- 
sion of the American Red Cross. During 
World I he served as an officer in the U.S 
Army. 
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Dunne: James E. Dunne, founder and 
publisher of Dunne’s International In- 
surance Reports, and editor and publisher 
of The Insurance Index, died July 20 
following an extended illness. He was 70 
years of age. Celebrating this year his 
50th year in the insurance industry, Mr. 
Dunne first became active in insurance 
publishing in 1911 under the late Cham- 
pion I. Hitchcock, publisher of The In- 
surance Field. Rising from office boy 
to vice president, he left in 1920 to join 
with George Wadsworth, secretary of The 
National Underwriter, in the founding 
of a new insurance magazine, The Ameri- 
can Insurance Digest, which was later 
consolidated with The Insurance Moni- 
tor. From 1921 to 1923, he was executive 
vice president of the F. B. Collins In- 
vestment Company of Oklahoma City, 
and was a successful reinsurance broker 
for the eight succeeding years. 

In 1930, Mr. Dunne purchased The In- 
surance Index of London and New York, 
moving the publishing office from Chicago 
to his native Louisville in 1936. He 
founded Dunne’s International Insurance 
Reports in 1931, and the Alliance and 
Dunne Press in 1936. Prior to his illness, 
Mr. Dunne was for many years a familiar 
figure at the annual meetings of most 
of the insurance associations, and was 
well known as a champion of the fraternal 
societies, in which he was keenly inter- 
ested. Among the honors bestowed upon 
him were the Grand Commandery of 


Knights Templar of Kentucky in 1956 an1 
the degree of Doctor of Laws, Honoris 
Causa from Chapman College, Orange, 
Cal., of which he was a trustee. He was 
cited by the Knights of Columbus for 
his defense of that order in Massachusetts 
in 1949. He was a member of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Guild, Chicago Chapter; 
The Chicago Club; Columbia Club, In- 
dianapolis; and Kiva Club, Phoenix. 


Dougherty: Francis E. Dougherty, vice 
president of the Glens Falls Insurance 
company, died July 18, following a long 
illness. He was 54 years of age. Mr. 
Dougherty began with Glens Falls in 1929, 
following graduation from Fordham Uni- 
versity in New York, and in 1933 received 
his first field assignment as underwriter 
in Columbus, Ohio. In 1935 he was trans- 
ferred to Syracuse, N. Y., and named 
special agent, becoming casualty manager 
in 1948. Subsequently his responsibilities 
were enlarged to include the manager- 
ship of the Western New York depart- 
ment. In 1957 he became secretary in 
charge of the central department, and 
in 1959 was named vice president in 
charge of that department, with head- 
quarters in Chicago. 


Gates: Howard E. Gates, chief of the 
rating bureau of the Maryland Insurance 
Department, died August 6. Before join- 
ing the Maryland Department, Mr. Gates 
was with the National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters. 
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EDITORIALS 


Accident and Health Experience 

Assent and Dissent 

Editors’ Corner, The (monthly) 

1960 Estimated ‘Earnings e« 

Executive Comment 

Lloyds Underwriting by Lines 

Mutual Operating esate ...... cc ccccccccccccccccccccvcecs May 
Mutual Underwriting by Lines y 
Reciprocal Underwriting by Lines 

Semi-Annual Experience—Stock and Mutual Companies . 

Stock Operating Results ..........cccsccccccncccccsecccesceed ‘A pr. 
Stock Company Groups ’ June 
Stock Underwriting—By Leading Lines ..............+5e6: May 
Stock Underwriting by Lines Aug. 


BUYERS & LOSS CONTROL 


Behind the Losses (monthly) 

Buyers Round Table (monthly) 

SR Sa a ee eee rep 
Fire Safety Pro ram (Safety)—Board of Directors, 

North Park Citizens Club Apr. 77 
Firefighters of Yesteryear (Safety) . 5 
Foreign Operations Insurance—LHrnest L. Clark .. 5 91 
Household Hazards (Safety) . 67 
Improved Dispatching—Lewis W. Parsons y 73 
Industrial Risks in the Atomic Age (BRT)— 

Donald L. MacDonald f . 53 
Insurance or Non-Insurance (BIiT)—George FE. Rogers 
Safety Aboard . 

Super-Safety on Super-Roads (Safety) ............-++eeeeee- May 77 
Survival Car II . June 61 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT and HEALTH 


Accident and Health Developments (monthly) 
Activation and Motivation—Thomas M. Bruce 
Ask Questions—H. V. Rosenthal . 
Rusiness Life Insurance—Wilbur S. Marshall 
Competence and Conscience—David H. Hilton 
Emotional Factors—Richard M. Baker, Jr., Ph.D. 
Financing Health Care (A&H)—Russell A. Nelson, M.D. .. 
Health Insurance Proposals (A & H)—W. Lee Shield 

May 69, June 
Hospital Relations—Charles D. Scott July 
New Frontiers—/. F. Follmann, Jr. ... 1... ce ccc eec ees eceeeeeed Apr. 
Rising Cost of Health Care ran N. Farquhar ..Aug. 
Risk Analysis—Loren W. Smoyer, C.P.C.U. 2.2.00... eeeeeeel May 
Selling Life (monthly) 


. Sept. 


LEGAL AND CLAIMS 


Adjusters’ Dilemma, The (Loss Logic)—Robert L. Lusk ..... May 95 
Chartered Claims Re spresentative, The (Loss Logic)— 

Herbert R. Wells Sept. 113 
How Critical Are Claims? (Loss Logic)—H. J. Lowry Aug. 101 
ae Aspect of Claims (Loss Logic)— 

Robert W: Hend EE 0s cha pudrnaktde enehe s66nce ccéeeusvaebel Apr. 107 
Judge Says, The—R. m MacArthur (monthly) ............ Sept. 135 
Legal Spotlight ° June 105 
Loss Logic (monthly) - veigwiuhs keebeeueeeenoe Seeds Seeacedeus Sept. 113 
Separate Issues—Affirmative : L. H. Vogel; 

Negative: Albert EF. Brault Apr. 113 
Uninsured Motorists’ Coverage—Brooks W. Rountree 
May 106, June 105 


MANAGEMENT & GENERAL 


Acceptable Sureties Aug. 18 
Annual Keport—George F. Reali ~ 71 
Basic Philosophy of Water Damage— 

Water Damage Committee June 20 
Challenge of the Future, The—T. G. McGuire .............. July 27 
Containerized Cargoes —F dward G. Mench 
Continuation of an Agency—Guy Fergason 
Custom Made Insurance—Elmer A. Twaits 
Corporate Surety—Nathan Mobley 
Depopulating Assigned Risk Plans—Larry P. Kable 
Evaluation of an Agency—Guy Fergason May 20 
Evolution of Publie Policy, The—Spencer L. Kimball 
July 20, —_ 15 
Individualism and Insurance—H. Clay Johnson 
Independents’ Experience—/S. Alerander Bell 
Innovation in a Regulated Business—Thomas C. Morrill ...8 
Insurance Department, The—Francis R. Smith 
Insurance Frauds—Jerome Kidder 
Keepers of Wealth—Robert W. Strain, C.L.U., 
Marine Insurance—Carl FE. McDowell 
News from London—Danzil Stuart 


C.P.C.U 


For September, 1961 


MONTHS 


Outlook for Change, The—Ronald K. 

Prior Approval—J. Raymond Berry 
Professionalism—A Basic Need—Bruce H. Suter 

Rate Confusion and Chaos—John RP. Barry .........6..000045 May R3 
Rate Regulatory Legislation—H. Clay Johnson 
Regulation of Surplus Lines—Lawrence H. Stern 

Role of the Actuary, The—L. H. Longley-Cook 

Special Automobile Program—M. H. Saval 

State Regulation—S. Alexander Bell 

Third Party Rehabilitation—Alfred R. Wypler 
Two-Way Street, A—James F. Crafts 

Unauthorized Insurers Legislation—Robert N. Gilmore, 
Uninsured Motorists’ a te A. Jackson 
Youthful Drivers—Dr. James L. Malfetti 


OFFICE METHODS 


Are You Executive Caliber ?—James F. Jenks 

Around the Office (monthly) 

Auditing Principles (IASA)—Don King ..........e000e0e0008 Sept. 
Retter Way, A 

Booklets (monthly) 

Business Is a Risk—Guy Fergason .. 

Contract Cleaning 

Curing Latecomeritis 

Data Transmission (I.A.S.A.)—Robert K. Kissinger 

Decisions and Communications— Guy Fergason 

Decisions and Delegations—Guy Fergason 

Doubled Output—Charles M. Fisk 

SRS ee ere May ! 
Functional Washrooms—Raymond J. Benjamin 

Getting Off Dead Center—Guy Fergason 

History of Filing 

Increased Operating Pfficiency 

Little Thinking, A (1.A.S.A.)—Bill McNamara 

Modern Aids to Office Efficiency (monthly) 

Modernized Filing May 
PE SEE 5 Be wc denebsektdacnabsvansitaatevescbbavater J une 
Office eee Directory (monthly) 

Overall Company Budget—W. Stannus , 
Probabilistic. Apereach: The (T. yt S.A.)\—Richard T. PRETES _Mav 
Random Access Computer—Charles W. Grady Sept. 
Speed Your Reading 

Statistician’s Role, The (I.A.S.A.)—Hugh D. — 

Streamline Cash (1.A.S.A.)—A. W. Kerch, C.P. 

Time Control 

Who Makes the Decisions ?—Guy Fernoron ...........-..+++04 Apr. 
You Can’t Duck Accountability—Guy Fergason . e 
ET EE NO 06k 6c i655 sce UR aOR NEE. dbdaalesicc Wrens April 41 


SALES AND EDUCATION 


Agency rn As Qa so wane ses6es vdcedvoten ce ol Apr. 123 
Agent’s Position, An—Joseph S. Gerber 
Automatic Processing—Wi liam F. Simpson 
Economy in Office Operations—Thomas J. McKernan 
General Agent and His Company, The—Trescott A. Long .. 
Neglected Coverages—Robert A. Bolin .............+++++++-May 121 
Plate Glass Coverage—John W. Stewart ...........020--020e4 Apr. 121 
Quiz of the Month 

Casualty 

Reinsurance 

Bonding—Fidelity 
Sales Slants from Other Fields (monthly) 
Save Time for Selling—J. H. Myers 
Selling Parade (monthly) 
Survey Selling—Dr. Edwin 8. Overman, C.P.C.U. 


Apr. 90, May 129 
June 111, July 125 
. 121, Sept. 129 


esébsevceses Sept. 34 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Association Notes 

Best’s Stock Index 

Building Cost Index 4 
Company Developments 8 
Conventions Ahead be 
Fire Losses, Motor Vehicle Deaths and Accidental Deaths Sept: 80 
Home Office and Field Appointments Sept. 147 
I EE OUNUNOUND 65a cu ck Vecnccsdnstisinssd beacéeds Sept. 

New Directors ; . 157 
New Publications . 798 
Obituaries Sept. 160 
RT eS. oes ceudcncddebeeaddankanuens ceccécccccccee Bae 
Reports on Companies ...Sept. 153 


. 159 
4 


RATE CHANGES 
Automobile 
yhe. PO eg WONG s ink cee whevcdd dateaweneys@ieneava Apr. 110 
Va ° wooee May 86 
N.- Va June 98 
Ky., ‘Nev., Ore, Utah, Wash. 


Cun 6 Guleopanstskeaweecebeseyes June 98 
Del., D. C ', Mass., Md., Sg PU 6h dda cueddeersctdcenedun Sept. 140 
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Ariz., 
Cal, 


Boiler and Machinery 
Countrywide 


BD ¢C., 
Tex. 


Ohio, Mass., N. 


Extended Coverage 
ss 


Fire 


SL, Shackinesods dade Adee ee beewak eas sxsaws 


Tenn. 


bdeiaeksaeaee May 84 


Inland Marine 
Countrywide 


Liability Other than Auto 


so 


Countrywide 
ountrywide 
June 98 La., N. J., Texas 
Country ywide 
N. J., Pa., 


if ee 


0 0b60b6 60 WSC0 600d 4606 5006605 6eubENENOE Sept. 140 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Kan., 


PEE RIRS NRT SIROEE cia SEE EC Sept. 146 


INSURANCE COMPANIES REPORTED ON (FROM JANUARY, 1961) 


Admiral Fire Ins. Co., Houston 
Re rrearr Mar. 143 

Aetna Casualty and Surety, Hartford 
(New Vice President) July 135 

Aetna Insurance Co., Hartford 
(Extra Dividend) 

(1960 Results) 
(Elected Secretary) 

Agriculturai Insurance Group, W atertewn 
(Executive Elections) Jan. 
(Proposed Merger) 

(New Secretary) Apr. 
rere May 

Allied Compensation, Los Angeles 
(Change of Name) May 

Allied County Mutual, San Antonio 
(Control Acquired) 

Aliied Insurance Co., Los Angeles 
(New Title) 

Allied Mutual Ins. Co., Des Moines 
(Merger Approved) 

(Consolidation) J 

Allied Western Mutual Ins., Kansas City 
(Executive Named) 

Allstate Insurance Cos., 
(Executive Changes) 
(Motor Club Planned) 
(Motor Club Launched) 

America Fore-Loyalty Group, New York 
(Arbitration Offer) Jan, 
{Increased Dividend) 

(Stock Listed) 
(Executive Elections) 
(Executive Elections) 
(Alaskan Writings) 

American Consumer, New York 
(Med-Pak Plan) Jan. 

American Home Assurance, New York 
(Executive Elections) } 
(Enters Hospital Field) ug. 127 

American Hospital-Medical Benefit, Detreit 
(Combination Policy) May 135 

American Indemnity, Galveston 
(Executive Promotions) Mar. 143 

The American Insurance, Newark 
(Marketing Dept.) ............... May 135 

American Manufacturers Mut., Chic ago 
(New Officers) Aug. 127 

American Mercury, Washington 
(First Dividend) Jan. 133 
(Cash Dividend) y 135 
(New Vice President) ............¢ July 135 

American Motorists, Chicago 
(Executive Appointments) y 137 

American Mutual Fire Ins. Co., Charleston 
(Executive Appointment) ........ Mar. 143 

American Mutual Liability Cos., Wakefield 
(Executive Appointments) Feb. 141 

American Mutual Reinsurance, Chicago 
6 frre June 

American Reinsurance, New York 
(New President) 

American Standard Ins. 

(Subsidiary Formed) 

American States, Indianapolis 
(Stock Dividend) 

American Surety Group, New York 
to Me pe a : an 
(Canadian President) an. 
(Offer to Minority Stockholders). ae 

Anchor Casualty Company, St. Paul 
(Proposed Merger) 

(Officers Elected) 

Arkwright Mutual, Boston 
(Merged) 

Atlantic Mutual, New York 
(Auto Dividend Increased) 


Skokie 


Badger Mutual, Milwaukee 
(Elected President) 
Serkshire Mutual Fire, 
(Name Changed) 


Pittstield 
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terkshire Mutual Ins, Co., Pittsfield 
(New Title) Sept. 153 
Boston Manufacturer’s Mutual, Waltham 
(Executive Appointments) Jan. 
Broad Mutual Insurance, waarmee 
(Moves Home Office) ay 135 


Carolina National Ins., Charleston 
(Executive Appointment) 
The Celina Group, Celina 
(Claim Free Bonus) Jan, 134 
The Celina Mutual, Celina 
(Accident Polic ) Apr. 173 
Central Casualty 
(Management Contract) Feb. 146 
The Central Natl. Insurance Group, Omaha 
(Executive Elections) Feb. 141 
Cherokee Insurance, Nashville 
(Secretary-Treasurer) 
The Cincinnati Ins., Cincinnati 
(Executives Name ) pr. 
Civil Service Employees, San Francisco 
(Stock Dividend) 
Columbia Mutual, Philadelphia 
(New Company) 
Combined Insurance, Chicago 
(Capital Increases) 
(Stock Dividend) 
(Stock Dividend) 
(New Vice President) 
(Named Vice President) ; 
‘ommercial Union—North British, 4 Y. 
(To Head Group) Aug. 
(Elected Secretary) 
‘ommodore Insurance Co., Houston 
(Vice President) 
‘onsolidated Mutual Cos., Brooklyn 
(Vice Presidents) ug. 
‘onsolidated Underwriters, Kansas City 
(Subsidiary Formed) 
‘ontinental Casualty Co., Chicago 
(Capital Increase) 
(1960 Results) 
(Stock Dividend) 
(Executive Elections) Ma 
‘orroon and Reynolds Group, New York 
(Increased Dividends) Fe 


Mar. 143 


(lected Secretaries) J 
‘osmopolitan Insurance Co., Chicago 
(New Officers) 
Country Mutual Insurance, Bloomington 
(New Headquarters) 
Cream City Mutual, Milwaukee 
(Executive Elections) 
The Criterion Ins. Co., Washington, b c. 
(New Company) 
Crum & Forster, at York 
(Executive Appointments) 
(Payment Plan) 
(Stock Split) 
(Acquires General Agency) 


Dairyland Mutual, Madison 

(Acquires Control) 
Dental Insurance Plan, New York 

(Elected Chairman) 

(Counsel Appointed) 
Dixie Auto Ins, Co., Anniston 

(Elected Secretary) 

(Officers Elected) Ju 
Dominion Ins. Co., Ltd., Edinburgh 

(Trust Fund Established) 
Dover Mutual a Ins. Co., York 

(Title my Feb. 142 
new er oTitie) 

New Title) . 142 


E — Mutual, Tapeseyate 
oves Home Office) 135 
(New Headquarters) ............ Sept. 1538 
The Employers Group, London 
(U. S. Operations Consolidated) ..Feb. 142 


Baperes Mutual Casualty, Des neeees 
(New Vice-Presidents) May 136 
Employers Mutual Group, Wausau 
ew Vice President) 
(Reinsurance Division) 
Excelsior Insurance Co., Syracuse 
(Dividend Increase) 


Sept. 153 
Jan. 134 


Farmers Insurance Exchange, Los Angeles 
(Heads Attorney-in-Fact) Aug. 128 

Farmers Insurance Group, Los Angeles 
(Named Vice President) Sept. 153 

Farmers Mutual Automobile, Madison 
(Forms Subsidiary) July 135 
(Major Medical Policies) . 128 

Farmers Mutual Fire, Wilmington 
(Name Changed) 

Farmers Mutual Insurance Co. of 

Delaware, Wilmington 
(New Title) At 

Farmers Mutual Reinsurance, Grinnell 
(New Coverages) 

Federal Insurance Co., New York 
(Exchange Effective) 

(Vice President) A 

Fidelity and Deposit Co., Baltimore 
(1960 Operations) 

(Stock Dividend) 
(Cash Dividend) 

Fireman’s Fund Group, San Francisco 
(Exchange Offer) a 
(Territorial Organization) 
(Executive Changes) 

(Acquires Canadian Interest) ... 

Florida Home, Miami 
(Control Bought) 

(Cash Dividend) g. 

French Union and Universal, New York 
(Name Changed) Sept. 153 

French Union and Reinsurance, New York 
(New Title) Sept. 153 


. 128 


yl 
ay 


General Reinsurance Corp., New York 
(Forms Life Subsidiary) 
(Elected Vice President) 
(V. P. and Gen’l Counsel) 
General Underwriters County Mu 
s. Co., San Antonio 
(Management Assumed) 
_ (New Title) 
Georgia Casualty & Surety, Atlanta 
(Cash Dividend) 
Glens Falls Insurance, Glens Falls 
(Increased Capital) 
(Exchange Consummated) 
(New Executives) 
(Buys General Agency) 
(Executive Elections) , 
(100% Acceptance) Sept. 1 538 
es Employees Group, Washington, 
aye 


(Stock Dividend) . 144 
(New Company Formed) May 137 
Grain Dealers Mutual, Indianapolis 
(First Vice President) Jan. 135 
traphiec Arts Mutual, Harrisburg 
(New Headquarters) 
Great American Insurance Co., New York 
(1960 Operations) 
(Caribbean Dept.) 
(Acquires General hoeney) 
(Secretaries ——— 
Great Northern Ins. Co., 
(Exchange Effective) 
Great Southwest Fire, Phoenix 
(Named President) 
Group Health Dental, New York 
(New Contracts Approved) 
Guarantee Mutual Assurance, Worcester 
(New Title) 
Guarantee Mutual Ins. Co., Worcester 
(Changes Name) Ju 
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The Hanover Insurance, New York 
(Negotiations Resumed) 
(Merger Approved) 
(Merger Approved) Ju 
Hardware Mutual Cos., Stevens Point 
(Marketing Department) J 
The Harford Mutual, Bel Air 
(Executive Elections is) 
Harleysville Group, Harley: sviile 
(Life Affiliate) 
Hartford Fire Ins. Group, Hartford 
(Elected Vice President) 
(New Executives) 
(Health Ins. Dept.) 
(Chief Executive Officer) 
(Vice President and Secretary) ..July 
The Hartford Steam Boiler, Hartford 
(1960 Results) 
Hawkeye Security Ins., Des Moines 
(Motel Policy) 
(Elected Treasurer) 
Highway Ins. Co., Chicago 
(New Title) 
The Home Insurance Co., New York 
(Merger Battle) 
———s. Postponed) 
(Stock Dividend) 
(Vice President and Sec’y) 
(Low Cost Auto Policy) 
Home Mutual Insurance, Appleton 
(Vice Presidents) 
Hospital Service Plan, Newark 
(Executive Vice President) J 
Houston Fire & Casualty, Fort W orth 
(Named Vice President) 


I. C. T. Insurance Co., Dallas 
ey ag | Dividend) 
Illinois Natl. Insurance, Springfield 
(Arrangements Completed) 
Indiana Insurance, Indianapolis 
(Sale of Stock) pr. 
Industrial Indemnity 5% San Francisco 
(Heads Claims Dept Feb. 
Industrial Mutual, Sesten 
(Merged 
Industrial Underwriters, Dallas 
(New Company) June 1 
The Insurance Co. of N. fee inne: hia 
it) 


ted) 

( pont cy Argentina) 

(Senior Citizen Policy) 
Ins. Co. of St. Louis, St. Louis 

(Merger) July 1 
Insurance Corp. of America, Yediinapete 

(Surplus Lines Contract) June 150 
International Insurance Sg New York 

(Additional Stock Sold 
Interstate Fire and Cas. 

(Increased Dividend) 

(Dividends) 


Jefferson Insurance Co., New York 
(Management Arrangement) 
(Offices Moved) 

Jordan Mutual Fire, Allentown 
(Suspended) Apr. 175 

Kansas City Fire & Marine Ins., Kansas City 
(Exchange Consummated) Mar. 144 
(Executive Elections) 

(100% Acceptance) Sept. 1538 

Kemper oaaey Mutual Ins. Co., — 
(New Affiliate) 

Kemper Insurance Cos., Chicago 
(Executive Appointments) 

(Disability Policy) 


LaSalle Casualty, Chicago 
(Name Protected) 

Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., Boston 
(General Sales Manager) 

(New Vice Presidents) 

Lincoln Casualty Co., Springfield 
(Increased Capitalization) 
(Executive Vice-President) 
(Named Vice President) 

Lloyd’s of London, London 
(Election) Feb. 143 

The London and Lancashire, Ltd., —_— 
(Exchange Offer) 

(Exchange Consummated) 

The London Assurance, London 
(Domestication Plan) Jun 

Lumbermens Mutual Casualty, Chicago 
(New Affiliate) 

(Executive Appointments) 


Apr. 176 


Market Mens Mutual Ins. Co., Milwaukee 
(New Chairman) b. 1 
Maryland Casualty Co., Baltimore 
(New President) 
(Subsidiary Formed) 
Massachusetts Bonding, Boston 
(Negotiations Resumed) 
(1960 Results) 
(Guaranteed Renewable) 
(Merger Approved) 
(Merger Approved) July 
Merchants Fire —— Corp., New York 
(Secretaries Named Mar. 146 
Merchants Indemnity Corp., etal ‘York 
(Secretaries emnity . 146 
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Metropolitan Insurance Co., Chicago 
(Name Chan ) an 
Metropolitan Mutual Fire, Cheltenhe am 
(New Headquarters) 
Michigan Mutual Liability, Detroit 
(Chief Executive Officer) ug. 
Midwestern Fire and Marine, St. Louis 
(Merger) .. Jul 
Mill Owners Mutual, Des Moines 
(New President) 
Missouri General Ins. Co., Kansas City 
(New Subsidiary) June 
Motors Insurance Corporation, New York 
(Named Vice President) 
(Elected President) ... 
Mt. Vernon Fire, King of Prussia 
(Increased Capital) 
Munich Reinsurance Co., New York 
(Named Secretary) 
(Executive Appointments) 
Mutual Benefit, Omaha 
(Executive Appointments) 
Mutual Boiler and Machinery, Waltham 
(Executive Appetntments) ucdaaes Jan. 
Mutual Service Casualty, St. Paul 
(Auto Rating Plan) 


National American, Omaha 
(Executive Elections) 
National Blue Cross Assn., Chicago 
(New President) 
National Fidelity Insurance, Spartanburg 
(License Revoked 
National Fire Insurance, Hartford 
(Executive Elections) 
National Grange Mutual, Keene 
(Fidelity Department) 
The National Mutual, Celina 
(Discount Extended) Ju 
National Mutual Thrift, Upper Darby 
(Dissolved) ug. 
National Safety aa Philadelphia 
(Reinsurers Mutual) Ser 
National Safety Mutual, chesmenncenr = 
(Reinsured) 
National Union Fire, Pittsburgh 
(Increased Dividend 
National Union Ins. Co., Pittsburgh 
(Executives Elected) un 
New Amsterdam Casualty Co., Baltimore 
(Merger Battle) 
(Obtains Control) 
(Executive Vice-President) 
(Exchange Effective) u 
New Hampshire Insurance, Manchester 
(Arrangements Completed) 
(Additional Stock Dxchanged) ... 
(Executive Appointments) F 
(Increased Dividend) Se 
Norfolk and Dedham Group, Dedham 
(Elected President) M 
North American Reins. Corp., New York 
(New President) Ap 
Northeastern Fire, Scranton 
(New Company) ManbGidekcessecced Aug. 
Northern Assurance Co., London 
( Operations Consolidated) . .Feb. 
North-West Insurance Co., Portland 
(New Company 2 


) 
Northwestern Mutual Ins. Co., Seattle 
(Executive Elections) A 
The Ohio Casualty, Hamilton 
(Enters Life Field) 


Ohio Life Insurance Co., Hamilton 
(Name Contested 

Olympic Insurance Co., Los Angeles 
(Surplus Contribution) 


Pacific Employers Group, Los Angtye 
(New Comecseursonat Plan) . “ae 
(Executive Elections) pt 

Philadelphia Mutual Ins., Piiadetphe 
(New Company) * 

The Phoenix of Hartford Cos., Hartford 
(Careful Homeowner's Policy) ‘ 
(Executive Changes) 

(Executive Elections) 
(Departments Established) Au 

Phoenix of London Group, New York 
(Named Vice President) 

Preferred Accident, New York 

(Liquidator’s Report ) 

Preieea Insurance Co., Grand Widplds. 
(Elected Vice President) 

(Stock Dividend) 


(Stock Dividend) . 
(Vice President) 

Preferred Risk Mutua), Des Moines 
(Director of Sales) 


The Reinsurance Corporation, New York 
(Named epee 
(Cash Dividend) . Jan. 
Reliance Insurance Group, Philadelphia 
(Stock Dividend) . Jan. 
(New Vice President) 
(Stock Exchan re) 
(Increased Ca 
(Obtains Stoc 
(Capital Seasoned 
(View President) 


(Executive V. P.) 
(Exchange Offer Accepted) 

Republie Insurance Co., Dallas 
(Stock Split) 

(Executive Elections) 

Riverside Insurance, Little Rock 
(Named Vice President) 

Royal Insurance Co., Ltd., Liverpool 
(Exchange Offer) 

(Exchange Consummated) 
(Offer for Canadian Cos.) Ju 

Royal-Globe Insurance Cos., New ian 
(New Responsibilities) 

(1960 Results) 
(Payment Plan) 
(Elected Vice President) 

St. Lawrence Group, Chicago 
(New Home Office) 

Seaboard Surety Co., New York 
(Increased Dividend) Ma 

Security Fire and Indem., Winston- Salem 
(New Headquarters) July 

Security General Insurance, C harlotte 
(Vice President & Actua ry) sept 

Security Fire & Indemnity, Charlotte 
(Vice President & Actuary) ..... Sept. 

noe Insurance Co., New Haven 
(Exchange Effective) 

(Executive Appointments) 

Southwestern In we Waco 
(Elected Secretary) Ju 

Springfield Fire e asics, aprngnes 
(New Title) Mar 

Springfield Insurance Co., Springfield 
(New Title) pe 
(Stock Dividend) 

Springfield-Monarch Ins. Cos., Springfield 
(Company Purchased) Feb. 146 

Standard Accident, Detroit 
(Exchange Offer) 

(Stock Exchange) 
(Stand Guard Plans) 
(Exchange Offer) 

Standard Fire of New Jersey, Trenton 
(Stock Exchange) Feb. 
(Stock Tendered) ...............+/ Apr. 

Standard Fire Ins., Hartford 
(New Vice President) 

The Standard Insurance Co., Tulsa 
(Purehased by Springfield) 

Stanislaus County Mutual, Modesto 
(Reorganization) an. 
(Converts to Stock Co.) Apr. 178 

State Automobile Ins, Assn., Indianapolis 
(New Pres. of Atty.-in- fact) ....sept. 156 

State Farm Mut. Auto. Ins. Co., Bloomington 
(To Manage Mutual) Feb. 146 

State Mercantile Mutual Fire, Pitisbuegh 
(Suspended) June 152 

St. Lawrence Group, Chicago 
(Financing Auto Sales) ......... Mar. 148 
(Package Policy) June 152 

Stuyvesant Insurance Co., Allentown 
(A. & H. Department) Apr. 178 

Surety Natl. Insurance, Omaha 
(License Revoked) .............. Mar. 149 


Tower Insurance Co., Milwaukee 
(New Company) Mar. 149 
Town Mutual Dwelling, Des Moines 
(Merger Approved) 
(Consolidation) Ju 
Tower Insurance Group, Battle Creek 
(New Policies) Se 
Transamerica Group, San Franci isco _ 
(Reorganization) 
(Group Enlarged) Ser 
Trans National Ins. Co., Los Angeles 
(New Vice President) 
Transit Casualty Co., St. Louis 
(Executive Vice President) accuced 
Trinity Universal, Dallas 
(Moves Home Office) 


United Mutual Ins. Co., Fort Wayne 
(Management Contract) 

United Pacific, Tacoma 
(Elected Vice President) Mar. 

United Public Insurance, Indianapolis 
(Suspends Authority) , 
(Conservator Appointed) May 

The Unity Fire & General, New York 
(Elected Vice-President) 

Universal Automobile Ins., Indianapolis 
(Executive Elections) un 

U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty, Baltimore 
(Executive Elections) 


Valiant Insurance Co., Baltimore 
(New Subsidiary) 
Vigilant Insurance Co., New York 
(Elected Vice President) ......../ Aug. 
West Bend Mutual, West Bend 
(Elected Chairman) 
The Western Mutual Fire, York 
(Name Changed) 
Western Mutual Insurance, York 
(New Title) 
Western Pacific, Seattle 
(Acquires Control) .........+.... Mar. 
Worcester Mutual Fire, Worcester 
(New Headquarters) 





« « « «LIST OF ADVERTISERS » » » » 


Aetna Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Aetna Casualty & Surety Co., Hartford, C onn. 
Affiliated National Hotels, Galveston, Texas 
Airkem, Inec., New York, 

America Fore Loyalty Group, New York, 
American Casualty Co., Reading, Pa. 
American District Telegraph Co., New York, 
American Equity Insurance Group, Miami, 
American Fire & Casualty Co., Orlando, Fla. 
American General Insurance Co., Houston, ° 
American Insurance Co., Newark, N. 
American Motorists Insurance Co., ( “hicago, 
American Reinsurance Co., New York, N. Y 
American Surety Co., New York, N. ane 
Appleton & Cox, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Atwell, Vogel & Sterling, Inc., Scarsdale, 


Baumfolder Div., Bell & Howell Co., Philadelphia, 
Bituminous Casualty Corp., Rock Island, Ill. ... 
Booth, Potter, Seal & Co., Philadelphia, 

Boston Insurance Group, Boston, Mass. 

Bowles, Andrews & Towne, Inc., Richmond, Va 
Briscoe & Associates, J. Huell, Chicago, Ill 

Burns, Inc., Frank, Seattle, Wash. 

Bushnell & Co., Alexandria, La. 


Camden Fire Insurance Assn., Camden, N , 
Cincinnati Insurance Co., Cincinnati, Ohio f ee 
Clark & Co., Otis, San Francisco, Calif. 
Commercial Standard Insurance Co., Fort Worth, 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co., Hartford, 
Consolidated Mutual Insurance Co., Brooklyn, N. Y 
Continental Casualty Co., Chicago, III. 

Corroon & Reynolds Group, New York, N. Y. 
Crown Life Insurance Co., Toronto, Canada 

Crum & Forster Group, New York, N. Y. . 


Dale & Co., Ltd., Montreal, Canada 


Eagle Fire Insurance Co., Jersey City, N. J. ......-e eee ceeeeees 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Il. 

Employers Life, Boston, Mass. 
Employers Reinsurance Corp., Kansas City, | 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Maryland, 
Financial General Group, Des Moines, 
First Boston Corp., New es ‘ 
Friden, Inc., San Leandro, Calif. 
Froggatt & Co., Inc., Joseph, New York, 


Baltimore, 
lowa 


General Accident Group, Philadelphia, Pa. .... 
General Electric Computer Dept., Phoenix, Ariz 
General Insurance Corp., Fort Worth, Texas .. 
General Insurance Co. of America, Seattle, Wash. 
Grain Dealers Mutual Insurance Co., Indianapolis, 
Greene, Inc., W. W., New York, N. Y. 
Guaranty Security Insurance Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Hanover Insurance Co., New York, N. Y. 

Harleysville Mutual Insurance Co., Harle ysville, 
Hartford Group, Hartford, Conn. 

Homer Bray Service, Inc., Evanston, 

Home Insurance Co., New York, N. 

Hooker, Russell O., Hartford, Conn. 

Houston Fire & Casualty Insurance Co., Fort Worth, 
Howard & Co., Ltd., Robert, Montreal, Canada 


Texas ... 


Illinois R. B. Jones, Inc., Chicago, Il. 

Indiana Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Co., 
Ins. Co. of North America, Philadelphia, 
Inter-Ocean Reinsurance Co., 


Indianapolis, Ind... 
3 Pree .Back Cover 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 5 


Kansas City Fire & Marine Insurance Co., 
Kansas City Life Insurance Co., 
Kolob Corporation, Salt Lake City, 


anaes City, Mo. ... 
Kansas City, 
Utah . 


Leonhart & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Lloyd-Thomas Co., Chicago, Ill. 


» > 


Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Marbury & Co., Wm. A., 
Marsh-McLennan, Inc., 
Marshall & Co., A. W.., 
Maryland Casualty Co., Baltimore, 

Master Addresser Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Melling & Bevingtons, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
Millers National Insurance Co., Chicago, Til. 
Munich Reinsurance Co., New York, N NN. Es 
Mutual Benefit Health & Accident nag? 'n, Omaha, 
Mutual Life of New York, New York, N. Y. 


Ruston, La. 
Chicago, Tl. 
Newark, N. J 


Neb. 


National Auto. Dealers Used Car Guide Co., 
National Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio 
National Union Insurance Co’s, Pittsburgh, 
Nationwide Insurance Cos., Columbus, Ohio 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co., Port Edwards, Wis. .............. 
New York Life Insurance Co., New York, N. Y. 
Norfolk & Dedham Mutual Fire Insurance Co. Mass. 
North American Reinsurance Corp., New Y ork, ; 
Northeastern Insurance Co. of Hartford, Des Moines, Iowa .... 
Northwestern Mutual Insurance Co., Seattle, Wash. 


Washington, D. C. 


I yedham, 
+ A 


Ohio Casualty Insurance Co., Hamilton, Ohio 
Ohio Farmers Companies, LeRoy, Ohio 
O’Toole Associates, Inc., Queens Village, N. Y. 


Pacific Employers Insurance Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Pacific National Fire Insurance "Co., New York, N. Y. 

Pan American Companies, Houston, Texas 

Paull & Son, Inec., Alfred, Wheeling, West Va. 

Peerless Insurance Co., Keene, 

Penna, Lumbermens Mutual Insurance C o., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phoenix of Hartford Group, Hartford, C onn. 

Photostat Corporation, Rochester, N. Y 

Pick Hotels Corp., Chicago, Il. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh, 
Providence Washington Insurance Co., 


Recording & Statistical Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Reinsurance Agency, Inc., Chicago, III. 
Reliance Insurance Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Remington Rand Div. of Sperry Rand Corp., 
Reserve Life Insurance Co., Dallas, Texas 
Ritter General Agency, Denver, Colo. 
Royal-Globe Insurance Group, New York, N. Y. 


St. Paul Group, St. Paul, Minn. 

Security Connecticut Insurance Group, New Haven, 
Security Mutual ag mg! Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Sheridan & Co., L. J., Chicago, Ill. 
Smith-Corona Marchant, Inec., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Springfield-Monarch Insurance Co’s, Springfield, 
Standard Accident Companies, Detroit, Mich. 
Stewart, Smith & Co., New York, nN. ¥ 
Strudwick Co., A. E., "Minneapolis, Minn. 

Sun Insurance Office, Ltd., New York, N. Y. 
Superior Insurance Co., Dallas, Texas 


Providence, 


New York, N. Y. 5 


Conn. 


pe BR re oy ey rere 
Tower Insurance Group, Battlecreek, Mich. 

Traders & General Insurance Co., Dallas, Texas 

Tressel & Associates, Harry S., Chicago, II. 

Trinity Universal Insurance Co., Dallas, Texas 

Tri-State Group, Tulsa, Okla. 


Uniform Printing & Supply, Lowell, Mass. ..................0. 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Unity Fire & General Insurance Co., New York, N. Y. 

Utilities Insurance Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Washington General Insurance Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Western Insurance Co’s, Fort Scott, Kan. 

Whiting-Plover Paper Co., Stevens Point, Wis. ............:... 
Wilson & Co., Ltd., A. E., Toronto, Canada 

Wolfe, Corcoran and Linder, New York, N. Y. 

Woodward & Fondiller, Inc., New York. N. Y. 

Woodward, Ryan, Sharp and Davis, 


"The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST'S 
INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of distinction as only those insurance companies 
which receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns." 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 





‘“Unforeseen events...need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs’’ 


“It hurts here, too. Doctor.” 


When an accident lays you up, you need money almost as much as you need medicine. 
A Maryland personal accident policy can administer first aid to your pocketbook 
and to your state of mind. It pays you an income while you’re disabled. It pays your 
medical expenses resulting from accidental injury. It provides a lump sum payment 
in case of death, loss of limb or sight. See how little a personal accident policy costs. 
Call your local independent agent, or broker, who represents the Maryland. 
Remember: because he knows his business, it’s good business for you to know him. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANYS 


Baltimore 3, Mary > 
There are many forms of Maryland protection for business, industry, and the home, available through 10,000 agents and brokers. . | : 


Another striking advertisement to help build more business for the local agent or broker. 





Q. What impressed 
you most? 


Q. Mr. Petitbon, what 
do you think of the 


INA School 
for Agents ? 


A. Does a marvelous job : : 
of teaching the basics of A. The teachers don’t stop until you 


get the subject matter — a quality 
I’ve noticed in all good teachers and 
football coaches I've ever known. 


insurance. | was especially 
impressed with the esprit de corps. 
It’s a must for any young fellow 
starting in the agency business. 





Q. Do you recommend the 
School to others? 


Q. Why is the School 
the “key to 
professional effort”? 


A. The INA philosophy on competition 
is realistic. “Sell service — but be sure 
that your policies are in the same price range 
as competing mutuals or direct writers.” 
The School gets that across strongly. 


A. Very definitely, 
it is the key to 
professional effort in this 
business. As | advance, 
| hope to take one of 
the refresher courses. 


Q. Would you care to 
advise other young men 
about the merits of the 
insurance Company of 
North America School 
for Agents ? 


Q. is insurance 
a rewarding 
experience for you? 





. Certainly. Just 
tell them to write me: 
John Petitbon, C. A. Sporl 
and Company, Inc., 
Commerce Building, / 
A. After years of playing New Orleans, La. 
football with Notre Dame, and 
later, with the Cleveland Browns, | miss 
some of the thrills of sport, but | am 
building future security for myself and 
find great satisfaction in selling 
INA Homeowners and other package policies. 
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